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INTRODUCTION 



This new YOUTH RESOURCES MANUAL for Coordinators 
has been prepared as a staff effort by the President’s Council on 
Youth Opportunity, a Cabinet- level council that coordinates youth 
programming, especially for the disadvantaged, among Federal, 
State and local governmental and private groups. Vice President 
Spiro T. Agnew has been chairman of the council since 1969. 
Members are the heads of all Cabinet departments and' agencies 
except Treasury, plus the Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, and 
three White House aides to the President, 



Chapters in the manual have been authored, and lists com- 
piled, by Miss Maryann Urban, Mrs. Rosezina Dunn, Miss Mary 
Froning, Miss Elizabeth Fielding, Mrs. Mary McHenry and Miss 
Jan Nyberg, under the general direction of Elizabeth M, Fielding, 
public affairs director for the council. Principal production 
assistants were Mrs. Rosezina Dunn, Mrs. Deloris West, Mrs. 
Cynthia Freeman, and Mrs. Sally Boyd. 



Additional copies of the manual may be requested by youth 
coordinators, both public and private, from Dr. Catharine Richards, 
HEW, Box 1182, Washington, D. C. 20013, until the supply is 



exhausted. 




Executive Director 



March 1971 
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Chapter I 



employment 



The U. S. youth unemployment problem is a serious one. 

The problem is widespread, existing in every community; the 
problem, has many sides, involving vast entangling inter- 
relationships of individuals, programs and approaches. 

Solving the problem requires planned community-wide efforts. 

Within any community of some size there are many different 
approaches being tried and there are many different groups and 
programs at work. Experience indicates that the preferable 
approach and first priority in any given community is to try to 
bring some order and purpose to those worthwhile efforts already 
under way. Cooperation and coordination among individualistic 
efforts, including maintenance of a certain measure of autonomy 
and jurisdictional privilege, is the desired approach. 

A good analysis of the existing youth employment and job 
preparation situation in the community is necessary. After 
defining a purpose and clear dir^^tion, w h eri^ting 

opera' ' onp " ed. Initial contacts can be mauc with the 

groups and the individuals involved in job-related youth activities. 
A£te> reaching conclusions consistent with an integrated, community- 
wide approach to the problem, it is necessary for individual or 

committee involved in the analysis to develop a writ n and strategic 
plan for effecting an integrated approach. 

YOUTH COORDINATOR ROLE 



1 . Planning 



The most effective programs related to youth er^ployment 
concerns have usually occurred in areas where there is a focal 
point that acts as catalyst and clearinghouse for development of 
a comprehensive program involving all public-privxte agencies 
dealing with job preparation, development, placement, and 
counseling. 

These agencies — Employment Service, National Alliance of 
Businessmen, labor unions. Community Action Agency, youth 
groups. United Fund, State and local government. Chamber of 
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Commerce, public schools, colleges and universities, private 
employment agencies, Eederally-funded employment program 
sponsors and others — should be organized into a general planning 
committee. Primary responsibility for developing a plan for a 
community should rest with a small working group. 

The primary functions of the planning committee and its 
working group are to: 

a. Identify and define the employment-related needs of 
the youth within the community or area. 

b. Determine the changes in vocational education and 
general education curricula which are feasible and 
necessary for implementation of a community 
approach to the employment-related problems of 
youth. 

c. Identify and help develop summer znd part-time 
work experience opportunities. 

d. Identify and direct public and private sector resou oe 
into the community- wide program. 

e. Establish specific operational definitions relevant 

to the local community on ’'economically disadvantaged 11 
youth; job certification, solicitation, and placement; 
"meaningful" employment and work experience 
opportunities, and others. 

Current data on the employment and training needs of 
economically disadvantaged youth should be obtainable from the 
local Employment Service Office, the Regional Manpower 
Administrator, the Bureau of the Census, or the local school system. 

Population of eligible youth should be identified in specific 
sub - ca tegor ie s according to: age, sex, geography, and vocational 

interest. 



Priorities should be established first for summer and 
part-time work experience programs and subsequently for 
year-round programs featuring youth entrepreneurship, 
cooperative education- employment opportunities and youth 
motivation programs. Priorities should take into account: 



a. Youth employment needs by specific category. 



b. Availability of employment and training opportunities 
in the public and private sectors. 

c. Availability of funds for youth entrepreneurial programs. 

d. Availability of public funds for cooperative 
education - employment programs . 

e. Degree of cooperation of the local school systems. 

f. Degree of cooperation of the busines s -industrial 
c ommun i ty . 

Specific qualitative and quantitative goals also should be 
established and should reflect both the needs of the youth population 
and the capacity of the public and private sectors to meet the 
demons tra ted needs . These goals include: 

a. Coordinate Registration and Recruiting -- Consult with 
public and private sector youth- serving agency officials 
to coordinate registration of target area youth within Jhe 
schools for placement in employment and training 
programs . 

b. Develop a Certification System -- Design and implement 
a certification system that guarantees the channeling of 
eligible youth into jobs, cooperative education-employment 
programs, and entrepreneurial efforts. 

c. Develop Program Strategies -- (1) In cooperation with a 
NAB Youth Director, develop a complete employment 
strategy which will tap every possible private sector 
employment resource, and (2) in cooperation with local 
colleges and universities and local high schools, develop 
counseling, work experience, and entrepreneurial programs 
for summer and year-round, part-time employment programs. 
Counseling, work experience and entrepreneurial programs 
could be patterned after Junior Achievement summer programs, 
and could include assistance from college work- study students 
and Urban Corps chapters. 

d. Plan to Evaluate Program Components -- Critically review 
and evaluate data and statistics on youth hired for summer 
and part-time jobs. An overall evaluation of the community 
program could be used in developing general recommendations 
for subsequent year-round programming. 
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fc. Establish Community Relationships — The employment 
working group should establish working relationships 
with youth groups, community leaders, and 11 es tablish- 
ment" leaders since their cooperation could directly 
affect the ability of the working grcup to accomplish its 
objectives succes sively. 

2. Outreach 

A comprehensive, city-wide outreach program should be 
developed to find the young people most in need of summer work. 
Participants in this effort should include all agencies engaged in 
job recruitment. 

Plans for the outreach effort should be developed as quickly 
and thoroughly as possible. Actual recruiting should begin by 
April. The matching of youth and jobs can then take place in May 
with referrals beginning late in May. 

a. In-School Regis tration In-school registration 

during the school year by or in conjunction with the 
State Employment Service is one of the most effective 
means of identifying job-seekers. This step also frees 
the Employment Service to concentrate more of its 
efforts or hard-to-reach, out- of- s chool youth. 

The Employment Service should work with schools 
in distributing printed information and job applications. 

The schools should be encouraged to give particular 
attention to the less motivated and not merely the 
highly-motivated, be tter -adju s ted youth* 

Job application procedures should be standardized 
and simplified. Interviewers should use standard forms 
which will develop information on interests, aptitudes, 
school status and skills, so that each can be job-matched 
as well as possible. 

b. Recruiting the Hard-Core — Recruiting out-of- school, 
out-of-work youth is the toughest part of the outreach 
effort. Experience has shown that these youth can be 
recruited best in their neighborhoods. This requires day 
and night canvassing of areas where youth congregate -- 
pool halls, carry-out shops, gas stations, barber shops, 
playgrounds, street corners. Youth from the neighborhood 
are often the most effective recruiters. 



3. Coordination 



In organizing an overall community effort, a youth coordinator 
should involve labor union representatives at every stage. Voluntary 
organizations can assist in providing supportive services. 

A youth coordinator should foster and insure inter-agency 
cooperation. He should assure that the employment work group: 

a. Takes inventory of existing local programs and the goals 
of each. 

b. Determines, by age and sex, the number of additional 

jobs needed. CAUTION: Don't spend unnecessary time 

on this survey. To date, no city has been able to provide 
enough jobs to meet the demand. Emphasize the develop- 
ment of job openings. 

0 1 Designs a plan to use local schools for referring 
every youth who applies for employment to a 
meaningful activity, whether it be a job, an 
education program, or a recreation activity. Jobs 
are top priority, but relevant alternatives should be 
pi-ovided those for whom there are no jobs. 

d. Establishes an information center on the resources, 
plans, and organizations set up to provide youth 
employment. A central telephone number of job 
information is desirable. 

e. Seeks development of a method of ensuring that 
meaningful jobs are provided and that employers 
provide adequate orientation and supervision. This 
difficult but important task is an essential element 
in a good jobs program. 

f. Evaluates the employment and training programs on 
a regular basis. Colleges might help by assigning 
students to do this work. 

g. Encourages development of part-time employment 
and training opportunities during the school year. 
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Youth Jobs Criteria. National Alliance of Businessmen 



The criteria for eligibility to participate in the Summer Youth Jobs 
Program of the National Alliance of Businessmen differs somewhat from 
that for Federally-funded programs such as the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

The NAB criteria, as detailed in the NAB Manual, are as follows: 

1 . Crit eria of individuals eligible to participate -- between the ages 
of 16 through” 2 1 who are in school without suitable employment. Such indivi- 
duals must be genuinely economically disadvantaged and meet any one of the 
following criteria: (1) a member of a family receiving welfare payments, 

(2) a member of a family which resides within a low-income area oratten 
a school in such an area, (3) a youth who is a ward of the court or who re- 
sides in an orphanage, (4) former NYC enrollees or Job Corps ^ iro ^ eB > 

(5) a returning military veteran intending to resume full-time attendance l 
school, and (6) genuinely disadvantaged youth, especially members of 
minority groups. 



2. Definition of Criteria : 

In-School. Regularly attending a full-time education program 
and expect to return to school. 

Resid ence Within a Low-Income A rea or Attends a School^ in 
Such an Area. The lowest income census tracts or such areas 
as determined by the Youth Employment Resources Task Force 
(the Mayor’s Assistant for Youth Affairs, the NAB Metro Y °uth 
Director, a representative of the school system and such addi- 
tional individuals as these three may determine). 

Qg miinelv Economically Disadvantaged . Individuals who are 
members of a family whose income falls below standards es- 
tablished by the Youth Employment Resources Task Force 
(such standards are similar in design to the OEO’s Olshansky 
guidelines but are tailored by the YERTF specifically to mee 
the requirements of the NAB Metro area). 

In the certification of individuals for eligibility in the Youth JOBS 
Programs some flexibility consonant with the goals of the program is ap- 
propriate. 
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PROGRAM EXAMPLES 



1. Youth Opportunities Unlimited. A $400, 000 appropriation 
from the State of Delaware provided 660 jobs for disadvantaged 
youth in that state. The youth worked six hours a day, five days 
a week and earned $1. 40 an hour. Employment was offered in a 
variety of settings including schools, state offices and non-profit 
organizations. Ten jobs were made available on a local ferry 
boat; the youth qualifying were to receive apprentice seamen's papers 
from the U. S. Coast Guard. The program provided one supervisor 
lo every 10 young people and one trained and experienced counselor 

to every 50 youth. 

Z. Demonstration Housing Project . The Model Cities project 
in Des Moines, Iowa, contracted for 60 youths to work on rehabili- 
tating homes in that city. Each of the 10 groups of six had a college 
student supervisor. The homeowners provided the materials for 
repair, roofing, laying patios, painting, etc. 

3. ''Swinger. 11 The State of Washington's Department of Public 

Assistance sponsors a program to employ teenagers between the 
ages of 16 and 20 whose parents are on welfare. It helps provide 
the families with supplemental income and work experience for the 
young people. The salaries meet the minimum wage. Examples of 
employment: aides in day-care centers, case workers for the 

Department, tutors for small children, and aides to various 
adniinis tra tor s . 

4. Miami's "Teen Kleen" . A community -wide effort in 
Miami-Dade County, Florida, provided 14 and 15 year-old youth 
the opportunity to earn money during the summer while performing 
a worthwhile community service. Groups of youth were transported 
to sites requiring clean-up or a face-lift. 

5. Seattle's Rent-A-Kid . The Seattle agency is run entirely by 
youth and is governed by a 21 -member youth advisory council 
comprised of teen-agers from the Seattle Model Cities target area. 
Part-time and permanent jobs for 14-18 year-olds are sought. Youth 
registrants are permitted to go to Seattle Community College and get 
regular h~gh school credit or take courses from Seattle Opportunities 
Industrialization Center to receive their high, school equivalency 
diploma. High school students recruit youth on the street, develop 
jobs and offer words of advice to "rookie" employees. 
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6. 4-4 Program. The Del Monte Corporation and the 
San Francisco School Board are cooperating in providing 

in- school and on-the-job training for economically disadvantaged 
youth. Each student spends four hours a day in school and four 
hours with the company. For work completed with Del Monte, 
the students receive a salary and school credits (they are graded 
in performance). The program is designed primarily for females 
who occupy clerical positions. Del M.onte officials have indicated 
satisfaction with the program and are examining similar coopera- 
tive arrangements in other locations. 

7. Junior Achievement/ YMCA/ NAB project. Buffalo's Junior 
Achievement and the National Alliance of Businessmen developed 

a joint sponsorship program to provide .jobs, work experience, and 
business education for over 100 teen-agers (16-18 years of age) 
during the summer months. In 1970, the Yft'ICA of Buffalo and Erie 
County assisted in offering the program to 200 economically 
disadvantaged teen-agers. 

Youth members were divided into groups of 20 and organized 
on a company basis according to traditional Junior Achievement 
procedures. Each company was sponsored by a Buffalo area business 
which also provided a team of advisors. The typical work consisted 
of 10 hours of work and five hours of instruction which were offered 
during the morning hours. 

The instructional phase featured counseling and job coaching by 
representatives of the business community, educators, community 
group leaders and staff specialists of the YMCA. Subject matter 
included topics such as general orientation to business, personal 
development, general office and plant practices and procedures, and 
analysis of company functions. 

To provide the achievers with programmed afternoon activities, 
a YMCA social membership was given each participant so they could 
take advantage of afternoon "Y" activities. The YMCA also conducted 
advisory youth sensitivity training for all adult counselors and coaches. 

8. A work-study-recreation program in Richmond, Va. , in recent 
summers has provided up to 1,000 poor youth, mostly 15-year-olds, with 
a summer schedule of alternating work in business, community service, 
special school classes, and recreation. Sponsors have included the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Community Action Program, the Distributive 
Education Division of the Board of Education, and the City Recreation 
Department. 

12 
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9. Chicago's JOBS NOW project has focused on reaching 
street gang youth. Over 30 private and public agencies work 
with the project. Twenty of these agencies bring 10v- youth to the 
project center every two weeks for a two-week orientation course. 
Employers have loaned top personnel officials to work full-time 
on developing job openings. Some 150 companies have hired these 
youth with a built-in support program to help them adjust to their 
jobs. Major agencies involved are the YMCA, Boys' Club, and 
Chicago Youth Center. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 

1. in New Orleans NYCers have been assigned as prekinder- 
garten aides to assist the office personnel in such tasks as answering 
the telephone, recording messages, distributing and collecting 
materials. They helped the children during snack periods and outdoor 

activities . 

2. In Atlanta many NYCers served as tutors in some of the 
most disadvantaged community schools. "Tutoring youngsters 
became a two-way street for enrollees. They learned as tney 
taught, " noted an Atlanta report. 

3. In Denver NYCers have been assigned to the Denver City 
and County Library. They were trained to perform library tasks 
ranging from cataloguing to stacking books, under the supervision 
of professional librarians. Not onl/was NYC work performance 
rated "very good" by library staff, four youth were put on a 40-hour 
week (with the Library financing the extra 14 hours) and several 
were promisted part-time work during the fall school term. 

4. In Newark enrollees have been assigned to the Mt. Carmel 
Guild and distributed among non-profit agencies serving the handi- 
capped, the elderly, children, . and other needy groups. The 
responsiveness of NYCers to the needs of the handicapped was 
remarkea upon by Guild staff; one example cited was the 14-vear-old 
who learned Braille to better serve the visually handicapped. Other 
NYCers worked in the City Hospital and a municipal institution for 
the elderly. 

5 . In Kansas City NYCers have worked as research assistants 
assigned to the University of Missouri-Kansas City Division for 
Continuing Education. Their chief duty, for which they were carefully 
trained, was house-to-house surveying in an inner-city area to 
determine reactions and suggestions for community school programs. 
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RESOURCES 



Main sources of employment and training opportunities are 
Federal, State, and local governments, business, and non-profit 
and voluntary agencies. 

1, Federal Government E+ yment 

Federal agency hiring of youth is greatest in the summer and 
falls into two main categories: The competitive examination and the 

non- examination Youth Opportunity Campaign for youth from low- 
income failies. Under the YOG program. Federal agencies are urged 
to hire at least one poor youth for every 50 regular employees. 

Federal agencies often exceed these suggested quotas. 

Most large cities have a Federal Executive Board (FEB) or 
Association (FEA) which coordinates Federal agency activities in the 
city. The Chairman of the FEB or FEA is the key man to contact 
for employment opportunities in Federal agencies in each locality. 
Where no FEB or FEA exists, the nearest Interagency Board of 
Civil Service Examiners office can provide assistance in identifying 
and providing summer jobs in the Federal Government. 

Application for competitive examination positions must be made 
prior to January 30 for the following summer. A booklet, "Summer 
Jobs in Federal Agencies" (Announcement No. 414), gives further 
information and is available from the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 20415. 

2. Federally-Funded Programs 

Federally-funded programs v/hich may be providing employment 
opportunities for youth include the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
Concentrated Employment Program, Manpower Development and 
Training Act, College Work-Study, Office of Economic Opportunity 
programs. Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Vocational 
Education Act, and research and development projects under a variety 
of Federal legislation. 

For summer youth employment, the major program is the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, which is administered locally by 
C ommuni ty Action Agencies, school boards, and/or city governments. 

14 
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Detailed information on the aforementioned and other programs 
is provided in "Federal Programs in Job Training and Retraining, 
which is available for 50 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 

U . S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 

3 . State and Local Governments 

State and local governments regul iy hire many youth during 
the summer to serve as vacation replacements or to fill seasonal 
iobs such as lifeguards or as members of highway department crews. 
Some State and local governments have established their own programs 
to hire disadvantaged youth similar to the Federal Government s 
Youth Opportunity Campaign and Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

4 . The State Employment Service 

The traditional, and still the most important, mechanism for 
placing youth in summer jobs in most cities is the local office of the 
State Employment Service. The Employment Service has a large and 
well-trained staff which can provide valuable services to all other 
employment programs as well. 

5. Public Sector Employment 

The summer jobs effort in the public sector should emphasize 
the employment of disadvantaged youth in work projects improving 
the quality of life in their neighborhoods. 

The needs in ghetto communities are so great that there is no 
problem in developing work projects such as extensive health services, 
information-gathering on neighborhood facilities and needs, ro en - 
control, and anti -pollution efforts.- The 14-21 year-old youth, who is 
available during the summer school recess, is a good manpower 
resource for such projects. 

As evidenced in previous summers, disadvantaged youth have a 
special capacity for serving their own communities. Additionally, 
tasks which involve working with the residents of their own neighbor- 
hood particularly engage the interest and enthusiasm of young people- 
There is abundant testimony on this score from Neighborhood Youth 
Corps enrollees. 
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Disadvantaged youth also have special needs which should 
be met in public employment programs. These include: 

Supportive Services — Medical services, counseling 
a.nd guidance are among the supportive services which 
can be provided along with employment to help improve 
the lives and vocational destinations of disadvantaged youth. 

Wages, Work-Week — Efforts should be made to 
move in the direction of uniform hourly wages and 
work- weeks for youth in the same age group. A related 
question is differential earnings between 14-15 year-olds 
and 16-21 year-olds. Three variations have been noted: 

(a) limiting the number of 14-15 year-old employees; (b) 
paying higher hourly wages to the older group; and (c) 
allowing the older group to work more hours per week. 

Good Supervision — To provide adequate direction 
and effective training, a public sector employment 
program should include: (a) adequate numbers of 

supervisors, with appropriate ratio determined by work- 
site location, nature of the work, kind of employees, etc. ; 

(b) use of indigenous persons to the extent feasible, 
particularly males for supervising male employees; (c) 
provision of orientation and training for youth and super- 
visors prior to the assignment of youth to their jobs. 

6. Private Sector -- National Alliance of Businessmen 



The National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) was established 
in 1968 to provide in the private sectoif permanent jobs for the 
hard-core unemployed and economically disadvantaged youth. 
Originally operational in the 50 largest cities, NAB went nation- 
wide in March 1970. 

The NAB Summer Employment Program is based on these 
major points: 

Eligibility Criteria — In -school youth between the age 
of 16 and 21, who attend a poverty area school, reside in a 
poverty area, are members of a minority group, or whose 
families receive welfare payments, and a re genuinely 
economically disadvantaged. 
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Re soonsibiliti - g of the National Alliance_o 
R\i sin e s s me n -- TheTocal NAB office shall s r 
catalyst in identifying or developing work °xp * 

°pp°r tunitie s in the private se^ >or. NAB s o- 
sole responsibility for obtain in- summer and > 
round, part-time jobs from private sectcr emr oyers, 
thus avoiding multiple solicitation. 

A Youth Employment Resources Task 1 ore 
(called YERTF, that is the NAB's name f r what is 
generally referred to in this manual as tfc - employment 
working group) is established for coordinating all 
outreach, referrals, and placements of youth in the job 
opportunities provided by the private sector. Wherever 
possible, the personnel and facilities of local school 
systems should be used for these purposes. 

When the NAB Youth Director receives summer job 
pledges from private sector firms, and turns these 
pledges into actual job orders, these job orders will be 
channeled into the YERTF, described above, for 
referral of eligible youth to potential employers. The 
actual form of these arrangements will vary from one 
community to another . 

7 ^ Private Sector — Gener al Notes 

The business community's summer job effort should encompass 
both the seasonal and the special aspects of summer employment for 
disadvantaged youth. 

Employment ba rrier s , unrelated to s ki lls should be li fte d, tha 

seasonal summertime jobs which companies traditionally ■ 

workers nired only for the summer. These are the J °*js t h e need 

for such reasons as a summer upswing m company activity the need 
for vacation-time replacements for regular employees, and the 
performance of certain tasks appropriately reserved for the summer 
time, such as inventory and repairs. 

Special summer jobs sh ould be designed, to the ext .nt feasi ^ 1 *’ 
so that disadvantaged young people can be trained in a , 

enhance their work capabilities while they perform work « to 
the employer. Training should be in areas with career potential. 
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Appeals for "make-work 11 summer jobs should be avoided. 

Theyare unsatisfactory to employees and employers alike, 
imposing on the former the stigma of "handouts" and on the latter 
the burden of unneeded payroll additions. Make-work undermines 
the basis on which industry’s participation in the summer jobs effort 
can be sought most effectively: (a) utilizing disadvantaged youth as a 

summer labor resource, to the extent that firms need such a resource; 
(b) utilizing industry's expertise to develop, from the ranks of the 
summer youth labor resource, productive additions to the company's 
labor force. Businesses which cannot provide meaningful jobs might 
consider providing funds to be used as educational stipends for disad- 
vantaged youth. 

Planning should begin months m advance of the summer t o 
determine employers' anticipated summer needs for seasonal youth 
workers. The employment planning committee should take the 
initiative in contacting local businessmen as early as possible for a 
realistic determination of the private sector's capacity to provide 
summer jobs for disadvantaged workers. Goals for the community 
should be set locally with a determination to go beyond the previous 
summer's achievement; as the same time goals should not fantasize 
the capacity of the local labor market for summertime expansion. 

Enlisting the support of labor unions at the start of employment 
planning will la e helpfu l in overcoming potential obstacles such as 
dues, initiation fees, and other contract requirements. Labor 
involvement in planning and implementation can be particularly valuable 
in establishing on-the-job support for disadvantaged youth, perhaps 
through design of a "buddy" plan. 

8. The Job Pair 



The Job Fair concept, which provides on-the-spot registration 
and hiring in a two — day period, is one of the most successful summer 
youth employment models available. 

Under the Job Fair concept, job-seekers are found in the schools 
through pre-registration. The jobs themselves are located by the 
National Alliance of Businessmen and city officials, who solicit pleges 
from private business. Then the two groups job-seekers and 
employers — are brought together for the May Job Fair at a central 
location, usually an armory or civic auditorium, where the youth are 
hired on-the-spot by participating employers. 
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The advantages of a Job Fair are: 



-- A Job Fair focuses the attention of the entire community 
on hiring the disadvantaged. With community enthusiasm 
for the project, companies are inclined to get caught up in 
a "let’s - don’t -be -left -out" spirit. 

A Job Fair is a time-saving device for employers. It 
involves a number of the agencies that normally would be 
making separate contacts with employers asking for job 
slots. The Job Fair provides a coordinated effort that 
give s employe x* s a central source for doing all their 
summer hiring. 

-- A Job Fair saves employers from having to do pre-screening 
of applicants. Professional interviewers from agencies 
making up the Job Fair committee do this pre-screening 
and provide employers with the most promising prospects for 
employment* 

-- A Job Fair gives a visible demonstration to minority groups 
that employers are engaged in a concerted effort to help the 
disadvantaged. 

-- A Job Fair provides a follow-up service to employers so that 
if problems arise in terms of youth failing to report for work 
or presenting other problems on their job, a Job Fair sub- 
committee can check to see what is wrong. 

-- A Job Fair commits employers to active participation in a 
concrete event. Instead of sipnply offering pledges to hire 
youth for the summer, employers go to a central site and do 
on-the-spot hiring, 

__ a Job Fair gives employers wide exposure to disadvantaged 
youth and places them in contact not only with just those who 
are sent for on-the-spot interviews but also the many others 
who are processed at the fair. Most employers come away 
impressed with how neat and well-mannered the youth are. 
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Some Job Fairs also have a program in which private citizens 
not in a position to hire youth for the summer contribute cash to the 
program. The money is used to hire youth for non-profit organiza- 
tions such as hospitals. 
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9. Rent-A -Kid or Hire-A-Teen 



The Rent-A-Kid concept enables younger teenagers or 
those under 16 to find work during the summer or on a part-time 
basis. A central office, which has a well-publicized telephone 
number, operates as a clearinghouse to match temporary jobs in 
more affluent neighborhoods with poverty youth. 

Typical jobs are baby-sitting, yardwork, ironing; the jobs are 
short-term and many youth work at several jobs in the course of 
their participation in the program. Employers pay the youth 
directly. 

Seed money is often necessary to begin such a project in a 
community; foundations are often helpful in providing a small 
grant to begin such a program. Radio and television stations may 
provide free publicity. Police and Fire Departments send repre- 
sentatives to talk with the youth about emergencies they might 
encounter on the job and how to deal with them. 

Youth registrants check in daily with the central office to 
indicate their availability for work that day. Employers are 
encouraged to provide transportation to and from work. 

In summer 1971, 50 cities are to receive Federal aid in the 
form of technical assistance in planning, organization and admini- 
stration of the program — the Odd- Job Employment Program. 
College work- study staff are to man the employment offices, 
interview applicants, and make job assignments. They will be 
assisted by Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees. 
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Chapter II 



OC CUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



Schooling and training must be related to the world of 
work Schools offering a curriculum not suited to the needs of 
young people and having little impact on their future need an 
overhaul. The insertion of employment- related curricula into 
the regular educational process and increased utilization of 
cooperative work-study concepts would help to close the gap 
between school and job* 

Businesses and other employers, generally, rely on the 
schools for trained and productive manpower. And the schools, 
generally, do not fulfill that work-related assignment. Conse- 
quently, many young people have no employable skills when they 
leave school. Other young people leave school with occupationally 
useless skills obtained in misguided vocational courses. 

Commissioner of Education Sidney P. Marland has taken 
issue with a "euphemistic ’general' education that has no relevance 
to college, little relevance to job entry, and no relevance whatevei 
to the young person in school. " He has suggested instead » a com- 
prehensive high school, properly defined and implemented" which 
would carry the "ultimate solution to this problem. " He suggests 
that every high school student "be engaged for at least a semester 
in a genuine work- study program giving dignity and worth to wor in 

its largest sense. " 

Education leading toward a career for some kind of adult 
role is the only thing that makes any sense in today's technological 
society. The simple fact is that regardless of the schools' and 
parents' pushing students toward college, less than 25 percent of 
them will receive college degrees. It is time to recognize and 
acknowledge that vocational and technical education is as important 
and valuable to any society as the college degree, and to accept it 
as a respected alternative. 

Few people understand what vocation al education is. — It is 
not manual training, nor industrial arts. It is training fo r careers 
requiring less than a four-year college d egree. 
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Commissioner Marland has proposed that vocational-technical 
study be given the same level of respect and prestige the liberal arts 
studies now have and that excellence be recognized in areas not pri- 
marily intellectual. He does not see this approach diminishing t e 
importance of the present academic program. He feels that on the 
contrary, it seems to elevate the arts of the world of work to the level 
of the liberal arts as socially desirable goals for students. It is 
emphasized that a student is not obliged to follow one track or the 
other, as there are no fixed tracks. Most likely he will find his ful- 
fillment in a combination of academic and vocational- technical studies. . . 

Vocational education has been confused with practical training 
required for a job. It is associated with manual occupations and thought 
of as inherently inconsistent with the ideal of higher education for all 

pupils . 

A good share of the problem is summed up in this quote from the 
First Annual Report of the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education, which found ". . .a national attitude that vocational education 
is designed for somebody else's children. 

Young men and women are shuttled into vocational education 
when they have not made it as students or when teachers have given 
up on them. The option is not coLlege for good students and vocational 
education for bad students. The option is to use or not to use vocational 
means of helping students develop individual abilities, college-directed 
or otherwise. The choice is predicated on learning by experience an 
harnessing individual styles of learning. 

Another side of the problem is reflected in a federal government 
investment of $14 in universities for every $1 it spends on vocational 

education. 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education in tis 
Third Annual Report declared flatly: "The primary reason this nation 

has not yet established a society in which there is equal opportunity to 
learn and work is that it has not yet tried. " In that report, the Advisory 
Council recommended that: 

— employment be made an integral part of education and that 
(a) every secondary school should be an employment agency, <b) part- 
time employment should be a part of the curriculum, and (c) there be 
provisions for the further education of the dropout. 
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parents and students be encouraged to participate 

in the development of vocational programs, 

residential schools be established for those who 

need them most. 

Vocational education in the best sense is important in the 
education of the poor and minorities because it provides mobility 
in the work force. More than that, it attacks the assumption 
that intelligence is fixed. It does this by acknowledging the sub- 
stantial extent to which learning is based on experience and that 
participation enhances motivation. It zeroes in on discovering 
the talents of each child and makes school performance relevant 
to one's life and work* 

There are severe shortages of technicians and assistants 
throughout the health and service occupations. Manifold openings 
for trained mechanics, technicians, computer programmers and 
other data processing personnel exist side by side with today's 
unemployment and underemployment. Occupational education 
and training are essential to bring together today's skilled jobs 
ani jobseekers. 

It is significant that we do not have severe shortages 
in the cognitive fields requiring advanced college degrees. The 
demand is for skilled workers and technicians and service per- 
sonnel -- in many cases positions requiring less than four-year 
college educations. 

The demand for service workers is increasing at a sub- 
stantial rate. In 1970 alone, there was a gain of 300, 000 job 
opportunities in the field of services. The Labor Department 
projects that the service industries will enjoy a 40% increase 
in employment opportunities in the 197°' s 5 this increase is 
expected to continue as income levels rise and leisure time 
increases. 

The rate of increases in different services will vary; 
fields expected to gain most are those engaging people as: 
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— protective service workers (e, g. detectives, security 
guards, law enforcement officers); 

— paraprofessionals; (health fields particularly); 

— beauticians; 

— food service employees. 



The National Goals Research Staff reported in July 197 0 that as 
the United States is transformed from an individual society to a "post 
industrial" one, the requirements for services rather than the pro- 
duction of goods will dominate. And, it will require a new and 
different approach to schooling in which vocational education will play 
a significant role in training students for service industries. 

Throughout its history, America's educational system has had 
to meet a variety of needs for a growing nation. To meet the needs of 
the future, there must be a new emphasis on training the non-college- 
bound student for employment in those areas increasing in job oppor- 
tunitie s . 
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YOUTH COORDINATOR ROLE 



Any success locally will be dependent upon the approach of the 
schools and employers in preparing young people for adult employment. 
This is particularly true in terms of adjustments in school system 
attitudes toward occupational education and shifting out of the bag o 
grinding out only college - bound youth. 



JV youth coordinator must address himself to this problem. T ere 
are no blueprints for success. The challenge of the assignment is great; 
the chances of frustration are higher. But, this is a long-term assign- 
ment in occupational education, general school attitudes, and curricu um. 



The following are suggested as steps to be taken within a com- 
munity to improve vocational education (in the broad sense) and encourage 
increased work-study programs in the schools; 



-- Obtain and provide information regarding legislation, 
funding, research and other resources to local school 
districts and assist them in writing project proposals to 
obtain the assistance needed. 



-- Promote the coordination of local school planning opera- 
tions with relevant planning and operations and of other 
agencies and organizations in the community. 

Involve the community in planning local programs in 

vocational education. 



Encourage communications between industry, govern- 
ment, and labor to insure employment opportunities 
and the use of current methods and technologies. 



Encourage teachers to keep classroom instruction 
current demonstrating skill-training demands made 
on workers by employers. 

Obtain the concurrence from appropriate groups when 
"taking in" practice work. (Example; Meet with 
garagemen's association prior to accepting automobiles 
for practice repair. ) This policy will tend to reduce 
friction between school, businessmen, and unions. 
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Make surveys to identify available training stations 
for cooperative programs in all fields. 



Encourage pr evocational occupational exploratory 
experience, particularly in the early elementary 
grade s . 

Provide or obtain adequate counseling, placement 
and follow-up services. 

Inform local high school students about the avail- 
ability of additional instruction in vocational 
education in area school and community colleges. 

Make the most current occupational information 
accessible to all persons. 



In dealing with the College-Work Study -Program, a youth 
coordinator should determine whether there is an Urban Corps 
program operating in a given community or on a college campus, 

In the absence of an Urban Corps operation, a youth coordinator 
should himself seek to line up community service positions with 
government and non-profit institutions and. show the Work Study 
administrators that these jobs often offer greater opportunities 
than many assignments to on-campus jobs. 

In attempting to promote special education opportunities for 
actual and potential dropouts, it is important to stress the need for 
these programs' having a direct relationship to work opportunities. 
They should include substantial periods of paid employment related to 
individual career interests. One possible approach might be to pay 
stipends for class attendance with funds solicited from businesses 
willing to participate but unable to provide actual job openings. 
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PROGRAM EXAMPLES 



Early Understanding of the World of Work 



1 . Technology fo r Children Project of the New Jersey 
State Department of Education. The program introduces as early 
as kindergarten an exposure to the workings of the economy and 
the nature of occupations within it. As a bonus, in addition to 
increasing the realism of vocational choice, it is hoped that the 
students will gain a general understanding of economic realities 
and will find all learning more relevant. 

2. The Nova Schools in Florida. In grades one through 
six, the Nova children in Florida are introduced to a wide range of 
employment— related experiences through tools, mechanical 
devices, and games. In grades seven through twelve, the program 
becomes more directive. In grades seven and eight, the student 

is exposed to fundamental concepts of technology and a variety of 
introductory alternatives and career requirements. Specialization 
increases in grades nine through twelve, but encouragement is 
constantly offered to remain in school as long as the student can 
profit from further education. All experiences and decisions are 
structured so as not to pose obstacles to continuation. 

The objective is to develop confidence, knowledge, and 
skills within a family of occupations, enhancing the immediate 
employability of the student, yet holding the door open to continued 
education and training. Learning experiences are individualized. 
The teaching of concepts and reliance upon problem solving as a 
teaching technique are emphasized. Progress is measured by 
achievement of competency rather than time in any particular 
phase of the program. 



3 . The American Industries Project of Stout University 
in Wisconsin. This program begins at the eighth grade rather than 
in elementary school. However, its objectives are similar. From 
a general understanding of the major concepts of industry and tech- 
nology and simple problem-solving techniques, the student is to 
progress in his ability to recognize and solve complex industrial 
problems within broad concept areas and clusters of concepts 
appropriate to the individual's ir terests and abilities. 
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Rela ting Vocational and Acad e mic Education 



r "Zero Re j e ct 1 1 Concept; San Ivtateo, California, has 
developed a "zero reject" concept for curriculum planning. The 
assumption is that with proper teaching techniques every student 
caia earn a high school diploma with significant standards and a 
broad liberal and vocational education. The schools accept the 
responsibility for seeing that students are employable whenever 
they choose to leave school, whether as a dropout from grade ten 
or with a doctorate. Occupations are grouped by clusters and by 
levels which form ladders of progression throughout the educational 
experience. Academic disciplines, it is argued, should be estab- 
lished for the convenience of teaching and understanding rather 
than in standard "watertight compartments" adopted largely for 
the convenience of administration. The intent is to state 
performance objectives clearly and mix discipline components 
to fit the student's own individualized learning strategy. 

2. The Partnersh ip Voca ti onal Education Project . The pro- 
gram is a joint effort among central Michigan University, the 
secondary schools, community colleges, and industry of Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan. The project employs a teaching team for 
math, science, English, and industrial education. The program 
begins in the early middle school and continues through the 
university, serving all individuals with industrial, technical 
aptitudes and interests. It is structured on three levels:^ (1) a 
college-bound upper mobility group; (2) an intermediate level 
group who may choose to enter the labor force after high school or 
who may advance to the community college or university; (3) a low 
verbal ability group of students who are lik '.ly to enter the labor 
force even before graduation from high school. However, no 
student is permanently locked into any one of the three levels, and 
each may shift to another level, according to his interests and 
aptitude s . 

The program at each level uses the vocational 
interests of the students as a motivating force for a sound educa- 
tional program, but the vocational interest does not result in 
a vocational deadend. Occupational and personal guidance is 
emphasized to familiarize youngsters with the industrial-technical 
occupations and higher educational opportunities open to them, 
including the building of realistic aspirational levels. It is 
argued that motivation, particularly of individuals from lower 
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socioeconomic levels, is directly related to the immediacy 
of the reward and the relationship of the task to its achievement. 
Therefore formal education is related as directly as possible 
to the personal goals of the individual. A problem-solving 
approach attempts to give meaning to formal education. The 
students develop capability in the identification of meaningful 
tasks, the selection of appropriate knowledge and skills and 
their application to the solution of problems. 

3. The "Richmond Pla n." Also known as the Pre- 
technology Program ("Pre-tech Program"), new used widely 
throughout the San Francisco Bay area, has as its target 
population the average capable but undermotivated student 
who is achieving below his ability. The program is especially 
structured for an area in which the majority of students obtain 
some education beyond the high school, specifically in the 
technical institute. The immediate occupational goal is that 
of the engineering technician. However, care is taken in 
curriculum planning and through cooperative relations with 
the state college system to assure that the graduates are 
qualified for the latter if their motivation is revived. Though 
broadly rather than narrowly prepared, the students are in high 
demand by the employers in the area. Curriculum units are 
planned by a teaching team around a core technical project 
provided by the industrial arts instructor. Each instructor 
from the areas of math, language, and science then structures 
his offering around that project, stressing their interrelatedness. 

4. M obilization for Youth of New York City . An experi- 
mental effort in placing, training and upgrading disadvantaged 
youth and adults, the MFY project has developed a "private 
sector" and a "public sector" program. In the first, MFY 
works with employers and unions in the New York City area 

to arrange for full-time entry jobs which can lead to employ- 
ment in skill shortage occupations offering high salary advance. 

An evening program of education and job skill upgrading is made 
available for new hires. 

The second program is involved in working with a ve.riety 
of health institutions in preparing disadvantaged for employment as 
social health technicians and related occupations. New types of 
community college courses are made available to create upgrading 
opportunities . 
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5. Work Oppo rtunity Center . In a cooperative program of 
vocational training, the^Minneapolis School Board and the city's 
Department of Vocational Education have a program for disadvantaged 
youth who have dropped out of regular school. The youth are referred 
by school personnel, social workers, and the Center's outreach staff. 

The Center provides skill training as weC as attitudinal 
counseling. Students are enrolled at the Center for an average of 
four months ar.d can participate in any one of the Center's eighteen 
training units. Reading and mathematics are also part of the 
curriculum. Students obtain on-the-job training in a variety of 
settings. Pupils enrolled in the retail clerk unit receive training 
at an actual supermarket check-out counter. A. complete and self- 
supporting dry cleaning plant enables youth trainees to learn dry 
cleaning and to provide services to fellow students and Center staff. 
Food service program students run the Center's cafeteria. 

The Youth Conservation Corps . Under joint sponsor- 
ship of the Departments of Agriculture and Interior, the YCC 
combines summer employment and conservation education for 
young men and women 15 to 18 years of age. Enrollees live and 
work on Federal lands helping to restore forests, prevent or 
extinguish fires, improve recreational facilities, and perform 
other public service conservation tasks. They also receive informal 
vocational training and experience. 

7. Cleveland Work-Study Program. The Republic Steel 
Corporation provides enrollees in the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
the opportunity to work and study a-t Cuyahoga Community College. 
The youth are enrolled in a Social Science course earning future 
credit for college, and are given jcb assignments in a variety of 
the college's departments. 

8. Vocationa l Exploration Program . The Boys' Clubs 
in Providence have initiated a guidance program to broaden its 
members' career goals. The Vocational Exploration Program 
introduces youth from inner-city neighborhoods to some of the 
numerous ways in which they can earn their living, and it gives 
them the opportunity to witness first-hand precisely what a job 
entails. 
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One phase of the program consists of introductory 
courses in electronics, electricity, silk screening, machine shop, 
offset printing, photo offset work, photograpny and furniture 
making. The boys lea'rn to use the basic tools and gain a 
practical working knowledge of what is required in these trades. 

Part of the curriculum deals with future job opportunities, 
salaries the boys can expect and education needed to earn 
the salary. The youth are also taken to different businesses 
whef e they may be ernpioyed. Trips to bank computer centers, 
public utilities, etc. , are also conducted to give boys the oppor- 
tunity to discuss employment with personnel in these occupations. 

9 . Project FEAST. FEAST, which stands for Food, 
Education And Service Technology, prepares students for 
commercial food and hospitality occupations. Though enrolling 
students of all ability levels, it has been especially effective 
and appropriate for those of less than average verbal ability. 

The disciplines drawn upon are home economics, science, 

English and mathematics. 

The students spend half of their time in regular classes 
and half in skill training. Close ties are maintained with such 
groups as local hotel and restaurant organizations, chefs, and 
appropriate personnel from community and four year colleges. 

Since the inception of the FFA.ST program in 1964, the number 
of participating schools in California, Nevada and Washington 
has grown to 3 1 , 

10. Caree r Development Awards . The Career Development 
Awards Program (CDA). an educational assistance program to 
encourage and help students with interests and talents in non-aca- 
demic fields, has entered its second year in Princeton, N. J. The 
CDA is designed to provide scholarships for talented youth who 
require financial assistance for further vocational training. It is 
also concerned with the student who plans to attend college and has 
the resources to do so, but whose career goals might best be served 
by technical- vocational training after secondary school. 



Launched by an advisory committee from the Princeton 
area, the program is sponsored by the Educational Testing Service 
and is privately financed through local fund-raising. 
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Students interested in the awards program were required to 
submit applications and be interviewed by an eight-member selection 
committee made up of local business people. During the first year 
of the project, 15 students received the career awards and their 
plans ranged from two-year secretarial courses to a six-month 
computer programming course. Additional infor mation °n the 
Career Development Awards Program is available from the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 08540. 

11 . "Opportunity High School. 11 This concept was designed in 
St. Louis, Missouri, to afford suspended students a continuing 
educational. opportunity in a high school which offers ungraded 
classer, small class size, and a w ^rk-study program. Maximum 
pupil- teacher ratio is 12-1. Claps schedules are flexible sq the 
student can hold a job and continue his studies. 

12. Philadelphia's "A Two-Week Look at Business. " This 
school-work program gives students job orientation and experience 
and at the same time provides incentives to stay in school until 
graduation. 

13. The Parkway Program. In Philadelphia, the Board of 
Education, in cooperation with a number of cultural, scientific, and 
business institutions, has initiated a special four— year educational 
program for high school students. The Parkway Program has no 
classrooms of its own, but has only a rented loft where its 150 
students have their lockers and hold a weekly meeting with the 
faculty. The students instead use city institutions for their class- 
rooms -- for example, they might travel to the offices of a local 
newspaper for journalism courses or to an art museum for studies 
in art appreciation. The Parkway Program was devised by British- 
educated director, John Bremer, as a way of offering high school 
students an education that they would find both relevant and useful. 

It began in February 1968, with a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

14 . Warren, Ohio Project. School leaders, a few years 
ago, transferred 150 high school students, earmarked as 
potential dropouts, to an antiquated school building for an 
unusual one -year program of occupational training. The 
students were all in the lowest V percent of academic achieve- 
ment and seemed bound to leave school almost illiterate, 
preconditioned to defeat and psychologically disoriented. The 
program was a last-ditch attempt to save them from the ranks of 
the hard-core unemployed. 
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The stopgap program flourished into an extraordinary 
six-year curriculum, extending from the seventh to the 12th grades. 

It combines an unorthodox academic program with practical work 
in the school shop and on a school- owned farm. This practical 
work leads to part-time employment during the 11th and 1 2t.h 
grades for pay as well as school credit. In a recent school 
year, working students not only earned an average of more than 
$700, but had built bank savings accounts averaging $400. Warren's 
dropout rate was reduced from 5. 69 percent in the first year to 4.87, 

3. 64, 2. 95, 2. 25, and 2. 02 percent in successive years. Students 
whose experience includes the part-time work program move 
directly into full-time jobs upon graduation. The most surprising 
results to teachers have been changes in students' motivation, 
occupational outlook, and personal behavior. 

15. Michigan B ell Telephone . The Company "adopted" 

Northern High School in Detroit and pro vided managerial skills, 
technical assistance and training facilities to aid Northern High 
administration and faculty. Program components varied from 
one-day-a-week instruction in j ob- hunting for economics class 
students to 1 0 weeks of basic studies in electricity. In addition 
to these aids, Michigan Bell funded a special remedial education 
experiment for the lowe st- ranking students. Other telephone 
companies and schools in Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Milwaukee 
are following similar programs. 

16. Patterson Cooperative High School in Dayton, Ohio, 
offers distributive , business, and trade and industrial education. 

The dropout rate is less than one percent and the placement record 
is very high. The ninth grade program includes a series of 9-week 
occupational survey courses. At the end of the ninth grade, the student 
selects an occupational objective. In the tenth grade, he begins 

his occupational training. In the eleventh and twelfth grades, the 
student continues occupational instruction and receives general 
education plus cooperative work experience. School and work 
periods are in blocks of two weeks each. 

17. In Tucson, Arizona, Tucson and Pueblo High Schools have 
cooperative education programs in distributive, industrial cooperative 
and cooperative office education. Approximately 20 to 25 percent of 
the cooperative students are Spanish— Ar.xerican and Negro. Nearly 

30 percent continue their education after high school before entering 
full-time employment. The cooperative programs are characterized 
by rotation in job assignments, contact between school and employer, 
a checklist every six weeks to verify training experience, ratings 
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and progress reports to evaluate the quality of student's on-the-job 
performance, a training program for training t ->nsors and regular 
assistance from local occupational advisory committees. 

18. In Pontiac, Mich igan, Central High School students receive 
cooperative training at General Motors Technical Center in Warren. 

The students work from 1:00 to 4:15 p.m. on school days. GM furnishes 
transportation to Warren and back daily. The jobs range from keypunch 
operator to learner mechanic. 

19. In Detroit, Michigan, 15 high schools are conducting a 
senior intensified program in sales and marketing. Approximately 
2, 500 inner-city youth take sales classes for three hours and work 
the remainder of the day. 

20. Richm o nd. Virginia, provides a broad and intensive coopera- 
tive education program i*a distributive education and vocational office 
and cooperative industrial training for central city residents. 

2 1 „ Dade County, Florida; Texas, North Carolina, and 

California are noted for typical cooperative education programs 
w hie ha re operated efficiently and fulfill both individual and manpower 
needs. 



22. Team Teaching iB part of the di\ rsified education program 
in Paoli, Kansas. Teachers in agriculture, home economics, business 
education and industrial arts act as a team in an 11th grade program. 
This aspect of the program enables students to observe four different 
occupations in preparation for selecting a cooperative work experience 
in their senior year. 



Consum er Ho rae making 

1 . Louisiana and Arkansas include consumer education programs 
in their secondary school curriculum. 

2. Seventh and eighth graders in Prince Georges County , 
Maryland, enroll in a semester course entitled consumer arts. 

3. High school students v>ho study consumer education in 
home economics classes in San Diego, California, help to teach 
consumer education to groups in shopping centers as part of an 
adult education program offered by the San Diego public schools. 
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RESOURCES 



The Federal Prog ram of Vocatio nal a nd Tcc nnical Education 

Legislation -- Public Law 90-576, the Vocational Educat-.on 
Am e ndment s7~ Oc to b e r 16, 1968, is a revision of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, and authorizes Federal grants to the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. The Act authorizes appropriations to be used primarily 
by the States in promoting vocational education for all individuals 
wishing to mter occupational fields.. It is intended to assist 
secondary and post- secondary students, dropouts, high school 
graduates and those with educational, socio-economic and other 

handicaps. 

Funding -- Congress determines the appropriations 
annually, based on authorizations in the Act. Each State, m order 
to receive its allocation, must submit a plan describing its present 
and future vocational education needs and projected programs. 

State allocations are determined by a Congressional formula 
oate.. on the number of persons in the various age groups needing 
vc oational education and the State per capita income. States are 
generally required to match Federal allocations, dollar for dollar. 
However, the Federal share ranges up to 100 percent for certain 
parts of the program. Total appropriations for FY 1971 are 
$446, 357, 000. 

Basic Grants -- The States are allocated basic grants for 
maintenance and improvements of vocational education programs, 
to provide opportunity for all persons in all communities to become 
skilled workers, technicians and parapr ofessionals in recognized 
occupations. Fifteen percent of these funds must be spent on 
post- secondary programs, 15 percent on programs for the dis- 
advantaged and 10 percent for the handicapped. In FY 1971, 
Federal appropriations for basic grants amounted to $ 321 , 747 , 000 . 
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Sp ecial Vo cational Educatio n Program s 

Exemplary Progr ams an d Pfoj ects: 

For research-based demonstration 
programs which create bridges 
between school and earning a living 
and which broaden occupational 
aspirations and opportunities for 
young people with special emphasis 
on youth with academic, socioeconomic, 
cr other handicaps. (Half the appropria- 
tion is allocated to the States and half 
is used by the Commissioner of 
Education for discretionary grants within 
each State. ) 

C onsumer and Homemaking: 

Designed to prepare youth and adults for 
the role of homemaker and to contribute 
to their employability in the dual role of 
homemaker and wage earner. At least 
one-third of funds are for economically 
depressed areas and areas with high 
rates of unemployment. 

Cooperative Education : 

To provide an alternate work-school pro- 
gram whereby students receive in- school 
vocational and academic instruction as 
well as on-the-job work experience 
related to the student's occupational 
course of study. 



Federal Appropriations 
Available: FY 1971 

$ 16 , 000, 000 



$ 21 , 250, 000 



$ 18 , 500, 000 



W o r k - S tudy : 

To provide financial assistance to students 
who are in need of earnings from employ- 
ment to commence or continue their 
vocational education programs. 



5 , 500,000 



Federal Appropriations 
Available: FY 1971 



Spe cial Programs for the Disadvantaged : 
Designed to help persons with academic 
or socioeconomic handicaps suceed in 
the regular vocational education programs. 



$ 20 , 000, 000 



R e search and Other Items : 

The Act has provided fvnds for three other 
activities -- research, curriculum develop- 
ment and administrative costs of advisory 
councils. $1. 1 million has been allocated 
to the States for continued operation of 
Research Coordinating Units. Planning 
and evaluation of the program at various 
Federal levels will absorb about $900, 000. 
Curriculum development grants are 
expected to total near the appropriation 
of $4, 000 - Fiscal Year '71. (See 
Advisory Councils below. ) 



$35,750, 000 



Advisory Councils -- The Act requires the establishment of 
National and State Advisory Councils of Vocational Education. e 

National Council, consisting of twenty-one members appointed by 
the President, was created to advise the Commissioner, to evaluate 
Vocational Education programs and to make reports to the Congress. 
It received a separate appropriation of $330, 000 in FY 1971. An 
amount of $2, 380 was allocated among the States in FY 1971 for 
support of the State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education. 



For Further Information -- Contact the Office of Education, 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Regional Office 
Building, 7th and D Streets , S. W. , Washington, D. C. 20 , 

Room 5606. Tel: 202/963-4308. 
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College Work-Study Program 



The Higher Education A.ct (Title IV-C) enables the Federal 
Government to award grants to colleges to hire students for 
on- campus or off-campus jobs. Off-campus jobs in public non- 
profit organizations could be in sucl. areas as health, education 
or recreation. The Federal Government contributes the major 
share of the compensation to students (presently 80%) and the 
institution or off-campus agency provides the remaining amount. 

Students may work an average cf 1 5 hours weekly while 
attending classes full time. During the summer or other vacation 
periods, they may work up to 40 hours a week. In general, the 
basic pay rate is at least the current minimum wage. A student 
who wishes to participate in this program should contact the 
Director of Student Financial Aid at his or her college /univer sity. 

The deadline for colleges and universities to apply for 
funding under the College Work-Study Program for a given fiscal 
year is normally during the Fall term. Institutions wishing to 
participate must submit applications to their Regional Office of 
Education. (See Appendix. ) 

Further information about the grant awards and the College 
Work-Study Program generally is available from the Division of 
Student Financial Aid, Bureau of Higher Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 20201. Phone: 202/962-3871. 

The Office of Education i3 giving greater priority to pro- 
grams that provide off-campus work experience, particularly 
Urban Corps programs offering jobs in municipal and State govern- 
ments. Assistance in developing Urban Corps programs is 
available from the Urban Corps National Service Center, 1140 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20036. Phone: 
202/293-2200. A list of the currently operating Urban Corps 
programs .an be found in the Appendix. 

Cooperative Education Program 

The Cooperative Education Program offers a college student 
the opportunity to enroll for periods of full-time study alternating 
with periods of full-time off-campus employment. The program 
provides the student with an opportunity to support himself, enrich 
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his experience and help make an'e^rly career choice. Coopera- 
tive education also can provide a link between the college and 
the community and provide manpower needed by the public and 
private agencies and organizations employing the students. 



Employment can be for a semester, a year or any other 
academic period. A student's salary is paid by the off-campus 
employer. The grants are used by grantee institutions to plan, 
implement, expand or strengthen cooperative education projects 



The proposed grants for fiscal year '72 total $1.7 million 
and are authorized by a joint HEW-Labor appropriation, which 
provides that one percent of the funds appropriated for the 
College -Work Study Program may be used for cooperative 
education. 



Manpower Developnient and Ti aining Act 



The primary purpose of the MDTA is to provide education 
and training to help unemployed and underemployed persons fully 
participate in productive employment. Other purposes include 
alleviating shortages in skilled occupations, appraising manpower 
requirements, and developing and applying innovative methods 
to deal with all types of unemployment. 

The Departments of Labor and Health, Education and 
Welfare, have conducted a variety of programs under this Act 
through the schools and on-the-job training which ties education 
to future employment. 

The Secretary of HEW has delegated MDTA program 
responsibilities to the U. S. Office of Education. The Division 
of Manpower Development and Training, Bureau of Adult, 
Vocational, and Technical Education is responsible for the 
management and operation of the program for the Office of 
Education. 

The Department of Labor's basic responsibilities include: 
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identifying the need for occupational training; 



selecting trainees, determining eligibility and 
paying allowances; 

referring trainees to schools and other training 

facilities ; 

assisting trainees in job placement; 

arranging for on-the-job training. 

HEW has the statutory responsibility to provide education and 
training for persons referred by the Department of Labor. These 
education and training activities include: 



all institutional training provided MDTA trainees, 
including basic education, pr evocational, vocational 
and technical education; 



— establishing skills centers; 

— cooperative occupational training; 

developing curriculum and instructional materials, 
especially for the disadvantaged; 

paying up to $100 in health services for each person 
unable to meet this expert.?® or unable to obtain services 
through community resources. 

Neighborhood Youth Corp s 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps provides paid jobs for both 
in-sc ^.«1 and out-of- school young men and women who are from low- 
income families. The program is locally initiated and locally 
operated. The work that enrollees undertake must provide or 
increase the public services that would not otherwise be provided 
in the communities where the youth live. This assures that wage 
earners would not be displaced by Neighborhood Youth Corps 
enrollees. There are several kinds of programs: 




In-School Program . The in- school program is designed 
to help young people stay in school by providing part-time work 
coupled with counseling and, when necessary, the related 
remedial education. 
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Out- o f -School Program . The out-o/-school program is 
designed to increase employability for the unemployed young 
and women who are not in school. The program provtdes work 
experience, special training, counseling and career -related 
services that will result in return to school or in improving 
motivation and work habits leading to vocational training or 
permanent employment. 

Summer Program. The NYC summer program makes it 
possible for people to work during the summer months and 
money and receive counseling. The emphasts is on return to school, 
both by providing paid jobs and by counseling that will encourage 
the continuation o£ education. The out-of-school program in 

operatic n throughout the year, also provides jobs during the summer 
months for the dropouts. 

The 1971 Summer Program has been developed by the 
u S Department of Labor USTES. with other cooperating agencies, 
including the Environmental Protection Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
the National Alliance of Businessmen. The slot allocations 
local level will be made by the Regional Manpower A^'nisti ator 
sponsor s, and representatives of the agencies involved. The Mayor s 
office will be the center of planning in many instances, the youth 
coordinators being the focal point in most cases. 

NYC summer worksite possibilities and program models 
for summer 1971 are being developed by the above-named agencies, 
some of these are outlined below: 

a. Summer Pro gram Action t o Renew Environment (SPARE ) 
Because of the success and popularity of the Operation Clean 
program during summer 1970, SPARE programs are being e ^P^ ded ; 
and encouraged locally. The coordinating agencies are the Environ 
mental Protection Agency and the t T . S. Conference of Mayo 
National League of Cities. The pr gram this summer will include 
worksites in community agencies responsible for Water Control 
Air Pollution Control, Solid Waste, Pesticide Control and monitoring 
for the 1899 Refuse Act. The SPARE program will be coordinated 
at the ioca’l.eve, through the Mayor's office. NYC spohsora wtU 
provide enrollee wages and supportive services and the local user 
agency will provide the supervision. 
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b. Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector (YEPS) 

A new program for summer 1971, VEPS is designed for NYC in- 
school youth and is being initiated on a pilot basis in 14 selected 
cities. The Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education 
of the Office of Education, working through State administrators, 
is to contact counselors in local school systems to identify 
in-school NYC enrollees entering their junior and senior years in 
high school and could be classified as potential drop-outs. The 
National Alliance of Businessmen, working through its regional 
offices to its local metro offices, is to identify private sector 
employers who will provide orientation to the world- of— work, 
exploration of a particular industry and some on-the-job skill 
training and counseling during the summer period . Wages of 
NYC enrollees will be paid by the Department of Labor. Eniployers 
will be encouraged to retain the youth in part-time employment 
during the school year; the employer will pay the salary during 
this time. 



c. The Odd-Job Employment Program. Based on the 
Atlanta Rent-A-Kid model, the Odd- Job Employment Program is 
designed to help youth under 16 years of age find summer employment. 
Small employment offices (satellite offices) manned by NYC enrollees 
will place the under 16 youth; College Work-Study staff will super- 
vise the NYC enrollees who will take job orders, make job assignments, 
and interview applicants. Employers will pay the youth directly. 

Fifty cities are to receive technical assistance in planning, organiza- 
tion, and administration of the program for summer 1971. 

d. Sesame Street Viewing Centers . NYC enrollees will be 
used in Sesame Street Viewing Centers in 1 3 cities this summer. The 
enrollees will be trained and supervised to provide reinforcement to 
groups of pre-school youngsters in centers established in low-income 
areas . 



e. Indian Health Project. NYC enrollees will be offered an 
opportunity to serve with teams of medical, nursing, dental and 
pharmacy students spending nine weeks in health projects designed 
and developed by various tribes on Indian Reservations . The enrollees 
will be involved in health screening, community health education, health 
surveys, clinical assistance and other duties. The Student American 
Medical Association is sponsoring the health teams; the Health 
Services and Mental Health Administration of HEW is funding the 
project. Eleven projects are proposed for Arizona and one in New 
Mexico. 
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REFERENCE MATERIAL 



INVENTORY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STATISTICS IN 
FEDERAL AGENCIES.. Survey on availability of statistics °“ v °® a 1 ° na 
education in federal agencies conducted by Evelyn R. 

Vocational Education, Survey Branch, Department of Health Education 
and Welfare, National Center for Educational Statistics , Washington, 

ALTERNATIVE TO A DECADENT SOCIETY , James A. Rhodes, former 

Governor of Ohio, outlines the need for a more relevant educational 
system through technical education at the secondary level, as that is 
the last opportunity for full-time education for most th * P ° P ?^° ' 

Available from Howard W. Sams & Co. , Inc, the Bobbs-Mernli Co. , 

Inc. , New York, New York. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE: A SYSTEM FOR THE 

SEVENTIES. Former Ohio Governor James A. Rhodes outlines an 
education and guidance system to begin at kindergarten. Available from 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, Columbus, Omo. 4J0ttb. 



IMPLEMENTING THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1968 FOR THE DISADVANTAGED OR HANDICAPPED: SURGE 
(Suggested Utilization of Resources and Guide for Expenditures). 

Single copies available from the U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and 
Technical Education, Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1968, a brief 
resume of the amendments. For sale by the Superindendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

20402, 15£. 

LEARNING FOR EARh NG: NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR PAYCHECK 
EDUCATION, discusses opportunities available through funds and 
programs made possible by the Vocational Education Amendments for 
1968. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.D., 20402, 25£. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, AMENDMENTS OF 1968, First (July 15,1969), Second (November 
15,1969), Third (July 20, 1970) reports. Available from the Department of Health, 
Edu :. cion and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20201. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: THE BRIDGE BETWEEN MAN AND HIS WORK. 
General Report by the Advisory Council on Vocational Education, cor Sale 
by the Superindcnt of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D.C. 20402, $1.25. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: THE BRIDGE BETWEEN MAN AND HIS WORK, 
contains highlights of the findings and recommendations from the General 
Report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education. For sale from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government of Documents, U. S 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 20£. 

ENVIRONMENTAL TECHNOLOGY, description of a cooperative program of 
the Texas Education Agency and the Construction Industry Council for 
Education, Manpower and Research (CICEMR) to provide vocational educa- 
tion for four years of high school to youth who might wish to work in the 
field of construction. The pilot program concerns itself with environmental 
technology. For copies or additional information, contact Mr. John R. Guemple, 
Associate Commissioner for Occupational Education and Technology, Texas 
Education Agency, 201 East llth Street, Austin. Texas 78711; or, Mr. Walter 
Kerr, Executive Director, CICEMR, P. O. Box 2, Tyler, Texas 75201. 

A STARTER FILE FOR FREE OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE, lists a 
condensation of available vocational educational materials, all of which are 
free. An excellent source for guidance counselor or in-service Counseling 
for potential vocational education students. Available for $1. 25 from 
B'nai B'rith Vocational Service. 1640 Rhode Island Avenue, Northwest, 

Washington, D.C. 20036* 

BREAKTHROUGH FOR DISADVANTAGED YOUTH*. A compendium of 
programs operated by the Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Washington, D.C. 20402, $2. 

HOW THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION ASSISTS COLLEGE STUDENTS AND 
COLLEGES, a comprehensive source book for information on financial assistance 
for students and their colleges, is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington D. C. 20402, 70f r 
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HIGHER EDUCATION EARNED DEGREES CONFERRED: Part A 

Summary data. First of a two part set, presenting summary data on the t,u 
higher education General Information Survey Package. For sale from 
the Superintendent of Documents U. S Government Printing O ftce, 

T „y as King ton, D,C. 20402 , 65£. 



HIGHER EDUCATION -- ASSOCIATE DEGREES AND OTHER FORMAL 
AWARDS BELOW THE BACCALAUREATE 1967-68. Second part 
of Higher Education general information survey. Provides a detailed 
listing of awards below the baccalaureate level granted by educational 
institutions in the 1967-68 academic year. The Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402,$!. 25. 



HEAD START CAREER DEVELOPMENTS, a bibliography for use xn 
Head Start training and career development programs. Available from 
H-ad Start Career Development Program National Institute for New 
Careers, 4301 Connecticut Avenue, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 2000B 



CDERAL PROGRAMS IN JOB TRAINING AND RETRAINING, a complete 
listing of Federal assistance wit ft information on who to contact for 
additional funding information. Listings are arranged according io 
whether the program is for youth or adults. Health, Education and 
Welfare, OE- 37012. For Sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 

IJ.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 



CAREERS WITHOUT COLLEGE, an article appearing in the July 1970 
issue of Ebony Magazine, surveys the training requirements, earning 
possibilities, and openings in fields which do not require a college degre . 
A listing of schools which offer various training is also included. 

Reprints are available from Johnson Publishing Co. , 1820 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60616, 10f. 



NEW CAREERS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED IN HUMAN SERVICE, an 

Experimental and Demonstration Finding (#9). Single Copies 

available from the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor 

W xshington, D.C. 20210. 



JOB GUIDE FOR YOUNG WORKERS, a Manpower Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor Publication that gives information on possible 
careers. Details include job descriptions, salaries, advancement 
possibilities, and how to find the job that fits your qualifications For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402, $1.50. 
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THE AUGUST MARTIN HIGH SCHOOL. A pamphlet doacribing the 
school's curriculum which emphasizes the air transport 
industry. The school has been converted from a low- 
attendance general education institution to one which prepares 
its students for careers in the air industry. Materials 
available from the Planning Committee, August Martin High 
School, Hangar 7, Center, LaGuardia Airport, Flushing, New York 

11371. 

A GUIDE TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE DISADVANTAGED. A discussion of the 1963 
and 1968 Vocational Education Amendments and their efiect on 
disadvantaged youth; curriculum development theory and 
specific programs are included. Available from the National 
Committee on Employment of Youth, 145 East 32nd Street, New York, 

New York 10016. 

FINANCIAL AID FOR HIGHER EDUCATION suggests potential sources 
for assistance . It also gives a list of participating colleges. 
Available from the Superintendent of Documents , United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, $1. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS , is available from the 
United States Government Printing Office, Division of Public 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 20402, (OE— 82019) , 65C. 

NEED A LIFT? A handbook to educational opportunities , careers , 
loans , scholarships and employment. Available from the 
American Legion, Post Office Box 1055, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46206, 50b. 

FACTS ABOUT THE BUREAU OF ADULT, VOCATIONAL, AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. Provides general information on the mission of 
the bureau and describes the programs which it administers. 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, 25b. 

FACTS ABOUT ADULT, VOCP "TONAL , AND LIBRARY PROGRAMS. General 
information on programs administered by the Bureau of Adult, 

Vocational, and Technical Education. For sale from Superintendent of Dv^cuments, 
United Stales Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

20402, 30b. 

INDEX/GUIDE TO YOUTH PROGRAMS IN THE CATALOG OF FEDERAL DOMESTIC 
ASSISTANCE. Compiled by PCOYO with OMB. Write to Mr. Tom Snyder, 

New EOB, Room G236, Washington, D.C. 20503. 
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Chapter III 



FULLER USE OF EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 



Initially, most urban schools in America operated on an 
essentially year-round basis. It wasn't until the middle of the 
nineteenth century that the demand for child labor spread from 
the farm to the city and made popular the practice of closing 
schools for two to four months each year* 

In his 1970 Education Message, President Nixon reminded 
Congress of the fact that "Many public and nonpublic school sys- 
tems make inefficient use of their facilities and staff. The nine- 
month school year may have been justified when most youngsters 
helped in the fields during the summer months, but it is doubtful 
whether many communities can any longer afford to let expen- 
sive facilities sit idle for one-quarter of the year. " 

During the past one hundred years, a few public scnool 
systems have experimented with extended school years. Economy 
of construction and maintenance, better utilization of existing 
faciUi. es, reduced teacher requirements, and other savings lave 
been the usual objectives. 

Even with the se projected savings and effi encies, the 

a nnual closing of schools in the summe r months continues. And, 
this closing has two primary results pertinent to youth program 
considerations : 

1. It precipitates a demand for temporary work 
that cannot be met; 

2. It isolates many youth for two to three months from 
the facilities and services most capable of meeting 
their needs. 

Summertime is an especially critical period for many 
youth, particularly the di sadvantaged. It can bring idleness, 
arrested intellectual growth, and an eroding of the education 
progress made during the school year. Man studies have L id 
that teachers in upper elementary grades particularly spen t e 
first few months of the school year making up the pupil achievement 
losses which occurred in the summer. Traditionally, the juvenile 



crime rate increases during the summer vacation period, and 
experts suggest that high school student participation in civil 
disorders is reduced when schools are open. In addition to the 
need to help interested students supplement their ed cation, it 
is imperative that an alternative be found for those growing num- 
bers of students who are unable to find summer employment. 

In the face of the educational crisis confronting govern- 
mental bodies and the generally increased demand for classroom 
space and school services, wasteful disuse of these resources in 
the summer months, on weekends, and in after-school hours 
must be reversed. 

Summer, weekend, and after-hour prog o afford a 
unique opportunity to couple education, employment a ad recrea- 
tion programs in imaginative ways. Open schools can bring 
education to disadvantaged youth and they can be a source of 
income for youth who find work supervising activities for oung 
children at school facilities* 

S chools can become the foe a l point for a n eighborhood _s _ 
e due a tional, social and recreational needs. 



YOUTH COORDINATOR ROLE 



A youth coordinator's primary role in education is to 
seek the development of valid programs for disadvantaged youth 
using the full educational resources of the community. 1 his 
will entail: 



Surveying the schools, colLeges, and educationally- 

oriented agencies to identify their planned programs and 
available resources. All schools -- public, private, and 
parochial -- should be contacted. The survey of planned 
programs should provide information on the program, 
title, age group to be served, number of participants, 
sponsor, director, specific activities planned, and 
facilities to be used. 
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-- Consulting with boards of education, superintendents, 
college officials and private agencies to determine their 
willingness to devote resources to special programs for 
poor youth. Since school boards are increasingly faced 
with pressures to limit special program expenditures, 
a strong case must be made for the allocation of addi- 
tional resources for new or unscheduled programs. 

This is especially true where local budgets covering 
such programs have already been prepared. 



-- inviting representatives of the schools, colleges, 

and educationally-oriented agencies to serve on the 
Governor's or Mayor’s Council on Youth Opportunity. 
The president of the Board of Education and the Super- 
intendent of Schools may be especially helpful in this 

capacity. 



-- Establishing an education planning committee under 
the leadership of older youth and educators to set priori- 
ties in programs for disadvantaged youth. The committee 
should include representatives of the previously men- 
tioned educational groups, business, Community Action 
Agency, Employment Service, Welfare Department, 
Recreation Department, Health Department, civil 
rights and ethnic organizations, labor union3, teachers, 
and disadvantaged students. 



Asking business, unions, and private and non- 
profit agencies to share employment counseling and 
vocational guidance personnel with the schools. 
Business might also be willing to work with the 
schools in developing vocational training programs 
taat will meet the future skill needs of the community. 
Trade associations may be helpful in taking the lead 
in initiating s lch projects. 

Evaluating the effectiveness of existing programs 
and policies directed at the actual or potential dropout. 
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Involving youth in program planning and imple- 
mentation. It may be helpful to conduct surveys among 
in- school youth, hire youth to conduct a similar survey 
among out-of-school youth, and provide for substantial 
youth representation in the education planning committee. 

M aking special efforts to fully involve the disad- 
vantaged in determining their own programs. This step 
should include ensuring that residents of poor neighbor- 
hoods, and especially the fathers and mothers of dis- 
advantaged students, help plan the courses funded under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
Congress has stipulated that this is to be done. 

Avoiding the formal atmosphere of regular schools, 

particularly through the use of lower pupil-teacher ratios 
to upgrade skills in specific deficiencies identified in the 
regular school program. 

Exploring new methods of educationally reaching 
youth who do not respond to traditional education methods, 
possirly through the use of art' workshops or employ- 
ment of underachievers as tutors for younger age groups. 

Making special use of a ; ailable resources and per- 
sonnel in vocational counseling and recreation-education- 
employment combination programs using facilities such 
as gyms, playgrounds, pools, libraries, etc. 

Initiating a year-round Stay-in-School Campaign. 

Asking businessmen to urge their summer employees 
to return to school and to provide part-time in- school 
jobs for those who will need them. 

Ensuring that all summer programs include the 
Stay in School theme as an interval component of their 
activities. 

Developing a means of identifying and staying in 
touch with actual and potential dropouts. 
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RESOURCES 



The resources required to conduct special or expanded 
educational programs -- whether stemming from Federa' state 
or local sources — will most often alre ady exist in the commu- 
nity . 

1. State or Locs Funds 

Most of the decisions affecting the use of education program 
funds, regardless of the source of the funds, are made at the 
local or state level. The local school district itself is the major 
source of funds. Other primary sources of educational funding 
assistance are the state and Federal Government. In some 
instances, funding assistance may be available from foundations 
or city and county governments. 

The list of funding sources that follows should be viewed by 
a youth coordinator as information which may be helpful i-i Lis 
consultations with school officials. A youth coordinator should 
bear in mind that, in most instances, local school officials wnl 
have already tapped or attempted to tap available sources of un s 
However, there may also b., instances when good, substantial 
program ideas will be helpful to school officials in justifying 
additional allocations under an existing program. 

Funding sources can sometimes be combined i n imaginative^ 
ways. It is there fore useful to look fir st at what might be c.one_, ^ 
and then consider funding possibilities . When approaching school 
officials with suggestions for new programs, it will be necessary 
to convince them that the recommended approaches actually will 
provide a better use of existing funds, either educationally or m 
terms of other community problems . 

2. Federal Fun ds 

Federal programs of assistance to local school districts and 
colleges a.nd universities include: 

Elementary and Secondary Educati n Act (Title I) — 
This program, designed to meet the special needs of 
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educationally- deprived children, is a major resource. 

The funds are allocated locally through a specific 
formula based on the number of poor youth in the 
school district. These funds are year-round alloca- 
tions . 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (Title I ; 
Migrant Fund) -- Funds under this program go directly 
to the State. They are allocated for special education 
programs for migratory children of migratory agri- 
cultural workers. Many States have established 
summer school programs to provid. migratory children 
with an opportunity to make up scho. g lost during 
the regular school year. Summer programs may in- 
clude remedial instruction, cultural enrichment proj- 
ects involving field trips, summer camps and instruc- 
tion in music, arts, homemaking, health, citizenship, 
and vocational training. The appropriate contact is the 
State Title I coordinator. 

Ele mentary and Secondary Education Act (Title III) 
This^iograrnprovides grantsfor supplementary educa- 
tional centers and services which may be provided 
through local schools and other community agencies for 
the development of experimental and model programs. 

Long lead time is usually required. 

Elementary an d Secondary Education Act (T itle VII: 

Bilii gual E xperimental and Demonstration Programs} - - 
This program provides for bilingual experimental and 
demonstration courses in languages other than English. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act. (Title VIII) - - 
A new dropo*it prevention demonstration program is 
authorized under this Title of ESEA. Funding was begun 
in fiscal year 1969 for experimental demonstrations to 
discover effective educational practices which show pro- 
mise of reducing the number of children who do not com - 
plete their education in elementary and secondary schools, 
especially disadvantaged children. The Office of Education 
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cautions that Congress envisions this px-oject as a concentrated 
demonstration effort in a limited number of cities and rural areas. 
Specifications for projects are stringent. 

Higher Education A ct (Title 1) - -This program provides fund- 
to institutions of higher education to support extension and contin- 
uing education programs designed to solve community problems 
c id to meet the continuing educational needs of citizens whose formal 
education had been terminated or interrupted. Funds are apportioned 
to states according to population, but within states each university or 
college must apply to the Title I, HEA administrator for funding of 
special projects. Normally community service projects are looked- 
upon favorably, but the college must make the application. 

Higher Educa tion Act (Title V-B? Teacher Corps) -- Teacher 
Corps university centers participate in many youth progra ms. Teacher 
Corps interns receive $75 a week plus $15 per dependent and free 
tuition during a program. They work about c J per cent of the school 
week in schools, organize education projects in the s chool neighborhoods , 
aid carry heavy academic loads at a university. Those who graduate 
receive certification as teachers and a bachelor's or master's degree 
in education. A youth coordinator should contact the local Teacher 
Corps representative about the availability of members in his city, or 
write Teacher Corps Washington, D. C. , 20202, f, further information. 

Education Professions Development Act (PL-90-35) -- This 
program offers a special new tool to involve universities and colleges in 
trying out summer teaching, tutoring, counseling t rograms in con- 
junction with community service efforts. It a enables universities 
to broaden the way in which teachers are trainee and aids local poverty 
area schools ir. improving staff utilizations so that children receive 
better education. The training and use of small teams of interns led 
by an experienced teacher are the means by which educational reforms 
are introduced and tested. Grants are awarded uncer this Act. 

Ec onomic Opportunity Act of 1964 -- This legislation provides a 
host of possible education programs in the schools, Community Action 
Agencies , and non-profit and public agencies. The Act covers 
Community Action Programs , Tutorial Programs , VISTA Summer 
Associates, Upward Bound, Neighborhood Youtn Corps, and Head 
Start. The local Community Action Agency can provide detailed infor- 
mation on each. 



Neighborhood Youth Corps offers school districts an oppor- 
tunity to employ youth and to involve them as junior staff members 
in programs for young children, especially in tutorial programs and 
recreational activities using school facilities. 

Head Start focuses on pre-school disadvantaged children. 

When combined with other Office of Economic Opportunity and 
Office of Education programs , it can offer opportunities for 
older youth to work as tutors and serve as success models for 
the children. 

National Defe nse Education Act (Title V-A) ~-This provision 
allows local school districts to establish, maintain, and imp - jve 
guidance counseling and testing programs for dropouts, unemployed 
youth, minority youth, and economically disadvantages youth. The 
training of counselors to implement these services are made available 
through he Education Professions Development Act. 

3. Other Funding Sources 

Most public schools that are open for about 1, 350 hours for 
academic purposes could well be kept open for as many as 2, 500 
additional hours per year for expanded community use. The Flint 
Community School Concept points the way to make this extended 
activity possible, while reducing duplication of effort and spen ling 
for community services* 

The Flint Community School Concept was created through 
research carried out by the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation of 
Flint, Michigan. Over 160 communities have adopted the Flint 
plan, aided b^ Community Education Centers operating in colleges 
and universities in 11 locations across the country. (See Appendix. ) 

These Regional Centers provide on-the-sp^t assistance for 
establishing the community school concept. Their trained per- 
sonnel help to bring together the community elements -- such as 
the Board of Education, Recreation Department, and voluntary 
agencies -- that must be involved for the program to be successful. 
In some cases, they provide small grants to help initiate a project. 
Follow-up consultation services in the areas of program planning 
and leadership training are also available. 

Additional sources of funds for expanded education programs 
include: 
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State Funds -- Some states have enacted legislation similar to 
Title I and Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of the Federal Government. A youth coordinator should check to 
see if his State is one of these. 



Parochial School^ -- Parochial and other private schools will 
often be willing to participate in the community's programs. A 
youth coordinator should contact local religious leaders and the 
heads of the schools to encourage their participation. 



Cit y, County Government -- 
county funds may be appropriate 
and employment programs using 



■ In certain instances, city and/or 
d or reallocated to support recreation 
school or college facilities. 



4. Facilities 



The primary sources of facilities for educational programs or 
combination programs with educational components are. 

Schools, Colleges , an d Universities -- These facilities include 
playgrounds, gymnas 'ms, swimming pools , classrooms, vocational 
shops, music rooms ana istruments, auditoriums, athletic fields, 
libraries, secretarial training equipment, counseling aide, science 
laboratories, buses. 

The Community — Numerous group within the community may ^ 
contribute facilities and equipment 'or educational programs. They 
include theaters, auditoriums, stadiums, convention center s , business 
schools, storefronts, Federal building s , libraries, museums, neigh- 
borhood centers, fire stations, police stations, park and recreation 
areas, churches, YWCA, YMCA, frate-nal organizations, etc. 



5 . Manpower 

Foderally-funded programs which can be tapped for personnel 
to supplement program staff include College Work-Study, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, VISTA and the Teacher Corps. College students and 
faculty members are also good sources of supplementary program staff. 

C iumty volunteers, p rticula.rly those with specialized training 

in the subject area to be covered in education programs, can be very 
helpful. However, these volunteers must be actively recr uited. Public 
appeals for volunteers should be very specific as to the skills needed 
and as to how residents sign up for the programs. 
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PROGRAM EXAMPLES 



Year-Round Schools 



1 . Atlanta Four-Quarter System 

The Atlanta public school system began operating in 1968 
a year-round school curriculum. The change from two semesters 
to four quarters required a curriculum review resulting in new, 
improved teaching methods, better utilization of physical plants, 
development of more relevant texts and teaching materials, more 
efficient administrative procedures and techniques. The Bureau 
uf Research of the U, S. CZ) f fi c c, of Education provided funds for 
the system overhaul process, which included most teachers, 
virtually all principals and administrators, and many parents and 
students. Much of the success of the program is due to the fact 
that the program is voluntary and tuition free, and that every part 
of the system is as flexible as possible so as to increase oppor- 
tunities for students and teachers. 

2. Flint "Community Schools " 

Flint, Michigan, schools are open seven days a week all 
summer long. These "community schools" provide summer 
school and extended school programs for elementary pupils, 
remedial classes for junior high students, regular summer 
courses for high school youth, pre-school classes, teacher 
workshops, and recreation programs that make use of school 
facilities. Funds come from the Mott Family Foundation, Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Head Start, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, and the local school budget. 

3. Louisville Project V»'QRC 

Louisville instituted a Summer (1970) Community School 
program as a result of a $150,000 grant made possible through 
the $50 million summer NYC -Recreation Support Supplemental. 
Project WORC (Work, Orientation, Recreation and Culture) 
devised by the Louisville School Board kept six schools open 
during the summer for the purpose of conducting recreation/ 
culture and occupational orientation and ti aining. 
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Special Reading Projects 



1 . Reading Resources Network . A project est abi „hing a 
chain of one-stop information centers on reading at 25 campuses 
is supported by the Office of Education's National Center for 
Education? «. Research and Development* The centers nnake avail- 
able the latest information, research findings or materials on 
reading to teachers, interested laymen, school officials, board 
members, and researchers. The project is headed by Dr. James L. 
Lalfey of the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
Clearinghouse on Reading at Indiana University, Bloomington. 

2. Youth Tutoring Youth . The National Commission on 
Resources for Youth, a non-profit corporation, has sponsored 
youth-to-youth tutorial projects in 60 cities and found that dis- 
advantaged students as well as their tutors, benefited. Academic 
gains were surprising. The reading skills, behavior, and dress 
of both tutors and students also changed for the better. The 
programs linked youth-to- youth tutoring concepts with the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, thereby providing work opportunities 
for high school students. 

3. "World Traveler. " A U. S. Office of Education grant 
to the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf has pro- 
duced a magazine aimed at young people and adults with reading 
deficiencies due to disadvantaged backgrounds or physical handi- 
caps. The pocket-sized, 16-page publication for people, of 
different ages reading at about the third grade level costs $2. 25 
for 12 issues and is available through World Traveler, Dept. YO, 
1537 35th Street, N, W. , Washington, D. C. 20007. 

New Approaches 



1 . Pittsburgh Project 

In Pittsburgh a special approach to learning is stimulating 
inner-city youngsters aged 3 to 6 to teach themselves to read, 
write, and touch-type. The project was developed by Dr. O. K. 
Moore through a grant under the Cooperative Research Act. Dr. 
Moore calls his approach. "Clarifying Educational Environments, rl 
because it aims to set up special learning situations in which 
children can be clear about what they are doing and move ahead on 
their own. He uses self-paced learning materials which the chil- 
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dren master partly through ingenious combinations of such ordinary 
equipment as electric typewriters, tape recorders, and film pro- 
jectors. The program employs Black paraprofe s sional aides who 
follow the children's progress through self-paced materials, 

Boston's Summer Education Program 

In a Boston, Massachusetts, summer education program, 
pupils in grades five through nine were allowed to select their 
own courses in a main area of interest in such creative arts as 
music, drama, dance, art, and photography. One of the main 
features of the program was that it offered motivation for learning 
where regular teaching techniques bad failed. 



3 . The Cleveland Approac h 

Teacher Corps members in Cleveland helped supervise 
large groups of children attending summer arts festivals. Interns 
telephoned parents and made home visits as follow-up on other 
available programs. 



4. " Teen Posts" 

S - a ^i Die ®°' S " Teen Posts, " youth centers located in inner- 
I ^ ei g hborho °ds, conducted classes in Swahili, Black History 
and Culture, sewing and auto mechanics. 



5. The C had School 

In Newark, New Jersey, the Black Youth Council, an inner- 
city high school and college group, has begun a community school 
for three to five year-old children. Chad School is run by members 
of the Youth Council, who went through extensive training provided 
by volunteer professional educators The school stresses reading, 
speech skills, and self-awareness in its daily curriculum. 

6. Summer Driver Educati on 

Birmingham, Alabama, gives the in-car part of its driver 
education course in summer because schedules can be made as 
flexible as students require. 
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7. 



'Street Academie 



The "street academies" of the N ew York Urban League 
provide teaching methods that differ substantially from public 
school practices for mostly Black teen-agers from Harlem who 
had quit the city oublic high schools. Many of the youth had 
fallen prey to narcotics, taken up petty crime or begun wandering 
a ^ rn ^ ess ^y the streets. Classes are small, usually with fewer 
than 10 students, and instructors keep the atmosphere informal, 
like a free-wheeling seminar. The "street academies" are an 
inner-city version of the old one-room schoolhouse. Funds from 
the Federal Government, foundations, business, and the city are 
used to run the academies from such locations as a former super- 
market and a one-time clothing store. The program concept has 
been widely imitatetd, and was adopted in 1970 by the U. S. Post 
Office which opened Postal Academies in five cities. 

8. Student School Boards 



In Sant i Barbara, California, a student school <<oard has 
been formed. The board includes representatives from each of 
the aH strict's high schools, each of whom serve one-year terms. 

The students draw up their own agenda and the adults present at * 
their meetings act only as advisors. A representative of the 
Student Board sits with the Board of Education as an advisory 
member, with full speaking privileges. In addition, students are 
represented on the Board's Task Force on School Problems. The 
Student Board recommends action to the Board and has been 
successful m achieving changes in the dress and grooming code 
for all schools, placement of youth representatives on curriculum 
advisory committees, and realization that students can play a 
substantial role in dealing with such difficult problems as school 
integration if they are in on the decision-making process. 

In North Carolina, the Task Force on Student Involvement 
researches all aspects of school operation and reports directly to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The state— wide committee 
draws from each of the eight educational districts and is administered 
by a high school student and an adult leader. 
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9. "Insight 70 " 

The Mayor's High School Advisory Committee iu Evansville, 
Indiana, sponsored a human relations conference for students from 
the town's 8 high schools,, Subjects covered were bussing, group 
action programs and racial problems facing the high schools in an 
attempt to ease tensions surrounding school desegregation. 

10. Urban University 



On its Newark, Camden, and New Brunswick c antpu s e s , 

New Jersey's Rutgers University is experimenting with a program 
to provide a remedial education for ghetto youth so that they are 
faced with an easier transition from high school to university 
education. The Urban University Department is running this 
pilot program to demonstrate the feasibility of open enrollment 
by taking in the kind of disadvantaged students who would seem to 
present the most problems. They seek to ensur< that youth who 
haven't done well in high school are encouraged to go to college 
and given a real opportunity to succeed after they get there. 



UUD students must take "developmental" courses in such 
basics as theme composition and math for two to four semesters, 
after which they either become full-fledged undergraduate or are 
dropped from the program on the advice of the gular college 
admissions officials. They also take at least c 
credit course and eventually work up to a load . 
regular courses. If and when they matriculate 
college programs, they can count the credit cc 
degree requirements. 



regular college 
iree or four 
the regular 
se toward their 



1 1 . George Junior Republic 

In the city of Freeville, New York, the youth 
community is based on the idea that some young people who have 
had difficulties in their home communities may best be helped 
toward personal adjustment and integration into society through 
itensified experiences in social living in an environment where 
life is essentially "normal" but where an emphasis is placed on 
self-responsibility. Vocational education related to the Republic's 
needs is 50% of the curriculum [building construction; upholstery 
shop; electronics shop; print shop, home economics (serving, 
cooking); landscaping; and agricultural commodities] and materially 
assists in immediate job placement on completion of high school 
within the "Republic. " 
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REFERENCE MATERIALS 



AMERICAN EDUCATION. Monthly Education Magazine 
published ten times a year by the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. An 
excellent source for program ideas. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, 

45 C per copy. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE AND CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS: 
SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES, ORGANIZATIONS 
AND INSTITUTIONS gives details about more than 60 
Federal programs including title, administering agency, 
legal authorization, funding levels, program description, 
and addresses to write for further information. Available 
from the Office of Federal Relations , 320 Agriculture 

Hall, Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oregon 97331, 

$4 . 

THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION. A handbook on 
the organization and functions of this Federal agency. 

For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington. D. C 
20402, 75C. 



EXTENDED USE OF SCHOOL FACILITIES is a publication 
showing the results of a U. S. Office of Education 
study of nine school districts' use of school facilities 
after hours. An overall view of extended school days, 
wee s and years, plus case studies of the nine districts 
provides a balanced and informative picture of possibilities 
or* sc ool facilities outside of the regular* school year*. 

For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, 70£. 

THE YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL, a booklet describing several 
approaches to year-round education, .is available from the 
American Association of School Administrators, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20036, $2. 



PROFILES IN QUALITY EDUCATION presents 150 outstanding 
Title I, ESEA, projects from across the nation. The 
main focus is on basic Title I activities and how they 
serve poor children, including migrant, handicapped, and 
delinquent children. Available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402, $1.25. 
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NOTES AND WORKING PAPERS CONCERNING THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
PROGRAMS UNDER THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965. Although 
dated, this document is a useful introduction to basic 
programs covered by the Higher Education Act of 1965,. 

Available from the Committee on Labor and Welfare, U. S. 

Senate, Washington, D. C. 20510. 

AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION - A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY by 
Cecilia J. Martinez and Jane S. Hethman is available from 
the Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools , 

Box 38P, New Mexico State University, Las Cruces, New Mexico 
88001. 

IMPROVING EDUCATION THROUGH ESEA: 12 Stories. Twelve samples 

of what can be done with Federal assistance authorized under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. U. S. 

Office of Education, Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, $1. 

AFRO-AMERICANS: a Handbook for Educators ar d MEXI CAN- AMERI CANS : 

A Handbook for Educators. Both available from Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 1 Garden 
Circle, Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, Californici 94705. 

FEDERAL PROGRAMS TO IMPROVE MEXICAN-AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

U. S. Office of Education, Mexican-American Affairs Unit, 
Washington, D. C. 20202. 

EDUCATION DIRECTOR - EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 1969-1970. A 
listing of educational Associations and their addresses by 
regions , States, categories. Superintendent of Documents, 

United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

20402, $1.25. 

rHE NEGRO IN SCHOOLROOM LITERATURE, a bibliography of resource 
naterials for children from kindergarten through the sixth 
Available from the Center for Urban Education, 
department NM, 3 05 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016, 60 <= 

CT WORKS: SERIES OF SUCCESSFUL COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS provides in-depth reports on over 30 programs. Each 
project is treated in a separate booklet giving its specific 
program activities, staffing, and budget. These reports 
'ere done by the American Institutes for Research in the 
behavioral Sciences (Palo Alto, California). Order blanks 
are available from the U. S. Office of Education, Department 
af Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 20202. 
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SPECIAL REPORT: SUMMER PROJECTS. Summer program 

ideas for use of summer funds under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act are given. 

Available from Office of Education, Publications Office 
Washington , D. C. 20202. 

A CHANCE FOR A CHANGE: NEW SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR THE 

DISADVANTAGED. Descriptions of programs for which funds 
under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act may be used. Available from Office of Education, 
Publxcations Office, Washington, D. C. 20202. 

PACESETTERS IN INNOVATION is a cumulative issue containing 
xnformatxon on Projects to Advance Creativity in Education 
ACE) that were begun in fiscal year 1966, financed 

HI of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 

Ur ^d States Government Printing Office, Washington. 

D. 20402 (OE-20I03) , $5. 

ARD BOUND: THE WAR ON TALENT WASTE. A description 

rfhat the program is and who may apply. Available 
from Information Office , Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Washington, D. C. 20506. 

THE NEW SCHOOLS EXCHANGE NEWSLETTER, a central resource 
and clearinghouse for persons involved in alternatives 
in education, is available by writing to 2840 Hidden 
Valley Lane, Santa Barbara, California 93103, $1 per 
month; $10 per year. 

YOUTH TUTORING YOUTH — IT WORKED is a report on an 
xn-school Neighborhood Youth Corps Demonstration Project, 
funded by the Manpower Administration, IJ. S. Department 
of Labor. 



MANUAL OF 1,500 EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS EMPHASIZING 
INNOVATIVE TECHNIQUES. A reference manual, published 
by the Office of Education, with subject and geographic 
for -location of a project. The publication 
( 2 E Z 20103 ~ 69 ^ ma Y k e P urchas ed from the Superintendent 
of Documents , United States Government Printing Office , 
Washington, D. C. 20402, $ 5 . 



TEACHING THE DISADVANTAGED, 
problems and special needs 
student and suggests means 
Education Association, 1201 
D. C. 20036, 25C. 



An ,NEA booklet which discusses 
of the economically disadvantaged 
of meeting these needs. National 
Sixteenth st. , N. W. , Washington 
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IT WORKS, a series cf compensatory educational programs 
which have produced significant acknowledgment among 
educationally disadvantaged youth. The booklets may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, D, C, 20402. 
Publications should be ordered by name and number; 

.. LANGUAGE STIMULATION PROGRAM, Auburn, Alabama, OE-37058, 20C. 

.. THE PRESCHOOL PROGRAM, Oakland, California OE-37057, 20C. 

.. LEARNING TO LEARN PROGRAM, Jacksonville, Florida, OE-37056, 25C. 

.. PROJECT EARLY PUSH, Buffalo, New York, OE-37055, 20C. 

.. THE AMELIORATIVE PRESCHOOL PROGRAM, Champaign, Illinois, 

OE— 370 54 , 15C. j-xxiuxt,, 

. . THE MALAHAR READING PROGRAM FOR MEXICAN— AMERICAN CHILDREN 
Los Angeles, California, QE-37053, 25C. ' 

.. THE PLUS PROGRAM, Buffalo, New York, OE-37052, 20<’. 

•• AFTERNOON REMEDIAL AND ENRICHMENT PROGRAM, Buffalo New York 
OE— 37051, 15C. 9 

•• THE AUGMENTED READING PROJECT, Pomona, California, OE-37048, 20C 
•• EXPANDED LANGUAGE ARTS, Buffalo, New York, OE-37050, 15C. 

•• SUMMER UPWARD BOUND, Terre Haute, Indiana, OE-37049, 20C. 



NYC GOES TO A COMMUNITY COLLEGE, a report on a California 

which Neighborhood Youth Corps workers were employed 
on college campuses and were able to enroll in summer college 
courses. Prepared by Evaluation Technology Corporation for 
the Manpower Administration, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 20210. 



THIS THEY DIG, a descriptive film which features the street 
academy approach to coping with hard core learner^ is aJaiLbl,* 
Public Schools, Office of Federal Projects 
2,30 East Fourth Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80223. 3 ' 

^SsfsMN^E E T Co™o“r^ P K° G ^vo IN - THE CATAI ' OG OF FEDERAL DOMESTIC 
eob” b' C °”P; le f, by PCOYO with OMB. Write to Mr. Tom Snyder 
New EOB, Room G236, Washington, D.C. 20503. * 
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Chapter IV 



RECREATION AND ARTS 



Recreation 



Recreation is used here as a descriptive title for all 
programs providing leisure tiTie activities. Such activities 
are of value to all youth employed or unemployed. 

Informal 1971 surveys show that the findings of the 1968 
National League of Cities survey of 15 cities are still valid: 

"A. number of city officials stated flatly that 
existing recreational programs simply do not 
meet the need3 of teenagers and young adults. 

In the past, recreation officials frequently 
have failed to provide programs of interest to 
young people, and the programs that have been 
provided often have bebn poorly scheduled. " 

A recent study conducted in Monmouth County, New Jersey, 
found that an overwhelming majority of young people spend most 
of their leisure time "hanging around" or "using the mass media" 

(TV, radio, records). Participation in traditional organized 
activities was extremely low Hecause of both "lack of interest and 
"no opportunity." The "lack of interest" and "no opportunity" were 
attribute*- to inconvenient locations, inconvenient times of 
scheduling, irrelevance, and conspicuous supervision. 

Studies of youth programs suggest that the most effective youth 
programs are those which cut across the standard categories of 
work, educational, and recreation and cultural activities — programs 
that zero in on such things as youth-run activities and leadership 
training. Within this context, programs that might be classed as 
"recreation" offer the greatest opportunity to experiment, innovate, 
and serve a multiplicity of youth needs, whether year-round or 
summer in nature. 
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Contacts with local program participants verify that young 
people themselves see recreation in this light, rather than as 
traditional programs of playground equipment only, basketball 
only, camping only, etc. 



The felt need of youth for recreation activities of this nature 
is indicated in a recent study by the Trans Century Corporation, in 
which participants in all programs rated physical recreation 
facilities highest or second highest on their list of what they would 
provide u operating programs themselves. Experience would 
indicate that this desire of older youth for physical recreation 
facilities implies running their own show, providing multiple 
activities and a place to congregate, and operating principally in 
the evening hours and on weekends. 



While playgrounds and swimming pools would rate high in many 
neighborhoods as needed "physical recreation facilities, experience 
would indicate that the recently established neighborhood leadership 
centers of Project Progress in Washington, D. C. are more to the 
liking of inner -city youth. Such centers are largely youth-run, ' 
provide educational and emplo.ment benefits as well as activities 
and are a place other than the streets to "hang around. " 

The need for a place other than the streets to "hang around" is 
a major one for inner-city youth. The most commonly given reason 
lor participating ir. recreation programs covered by the recent 
TransCentury study was "to keep off the streets. " 

Many existing programs labeled "recreation" do not take proper 
advantage of the potential within these activities for youth-run orojects 
leadership training, and employment. 

Arts 



The arts encompass a broad, unstructured area which offers 
real opportunities for reaching disadvantaged youth when others fail. 
Arts workshops and creative activities which allow direct participation 
by youth can play a major role in effective youth programs. As the 
Director of Fordham's Center for Communications, Father John M. 
Culkin, points out: 



They work, and a lot of traditional things aren't 
working all that well. . . They are more than cute, 
busy-work activities to keep the town from burning 
down. They touch close to what it means to be human. " 
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Because of the diversity of potential programs in the arts, there 
is no single blueprint for success. Regardless of the type of activity, 
the following considerations apply: 

1. It is essential that arts programs be based, from 
their very inception, upon the involvement of 
disadvantaged youth themselves. Youth must be 
active participants, not merely observers. 

Z. Workshop instructors and arts activity supervisors 
should be professionals in their field. 

3. Creativ • arts centers should be located close to the 
individuals they are designed to serve. 

4. Program staff should be conversant with and 
sympathetic to the needs of each separate community. 

Special Summer Arts Festivals, talent contests, free 
performances, mobile units and traveling exhibits are helpful 
complements or conclus? >ns to summer workshop activities. Each, 
however, should be closely linked with arts activities providing for 
direct youth participation. 

In near , the most effective arts programs are those 

involving \ - Iere the youth participate in the art experience, 

whether it it. lican dance, puppetry, drama (in theatres and on 

the streets), creative writing, photography. While the numbers of 
youth participating are not as impressive as the figures for witnesses 
to a mass entertainment event, a recreation program, or trips to 
museums, art experts and education experts agree that the individual 
results are impressive. Given an opportunity to explore their own 
minds and worlds, youth (and adults as well), are freed to themselves 
and to a keener understanding of the world and what the world should be. 

While participation in arts workshops is necessarily limited, 
past experience indicates that workshops are still the most 
effective arts activity. The cost of workshops can be reduced by 
the use of such existing facilities as schools, churches, and settle- 
ment houses, and by the use of volunteer artists and business -donated 
supplies . 
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YOUTH COORDINATOR RODE 



Recreation 



The youth coordinator's primary tasks in the recreational area 
are to: 



A. Find ou t just what the city has and needs in recreation 
programs apd, — once a need is clearly identified, determine which 

£} j^l 1 P . or private agenc y or agencies can best meet the need. This- 
will entail: 



1. identifying and making available all of the physical and 
human resources of the community that can be used for 
recreational purposes. 

2. developing maximum youth participation in the planning 
and implementation of recreational programs. 

3. seeking a means of flexible funding which will enable the 
recreational planning committee to respond quickly to 
programs requested and designed by neighborhood youth 
groups as their answer to thei r needs. 

It may be helpful to work towards the development of a city policy 
applicab to public and private agencies which would assign priorities 
m planning and programming for youth recreational activities. 



, ,B* E nsure tha t recre ational programs giv e sufficient ernyhasis 
and/ or r ecognition to : 

1. planned and supervised activities in the evening and on 
weekends, the times of the day and week when 14-21 
year-olds are most interested in recreational outle'ts. 

2. the differing needs of older youth from younger age 
groups,^ and of girls from boys. Similarly the needs 
of the physically handicapped or disabled child should 
be recognized and provided for. 

3. adequate transportation.* 
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4. priority for year-round programs which peak in 
summer but have the potential for being continued 
after summer f s end. 



5. convenience and neighborhood acceptability of 
recreational facility and activity locations.* 

C. Provide leadership and direction to a Recreation Planning 
Committee, composed of the city or metr opolitan Parks and 
Recreation Department(s) and the private agencie s and organizations 
i nvolved in recreation p;ogramming or support. This will include: 

1. educating the committee to the existing situation in 
terms of recreational facilities and the population to 
be served, perhaps by means of overlay maps, and 
charging the committee with responsibility for filling 
the gaps. 

2. setting up an informational clearinghouse on scattered 
recreation efforts and seeking a means of coordinating 
scheduling of activities. 

3. offering the committee the services of the public 
relations services of the municipal or regional 
government, or of a volunteer communications 
coordinator, 

4. bringing to their attention the Federal and state 
resources that can be utilized locally. 

5. urging establishment of coordinate a 

for all programs in each target area, m which 

all age7ncies and the citizens of the target area arc 
involved -- especially the young people to be served. 



D • Make certain that the youth of the comrmmity know what 
recreation opportunities are available to them . Often activities are 
set up and inadequately publicized or publicized through channels 
that do not touch the most needy youth. 



^Program evaluations have indicated that some of the best facilities 
and events are often inaccessible to poor youth because of inadequate 
transportation, and that others within walking distance of neighborhood 
homes are not used because younger children would have to cross 
major intersections to get to them and/or because the facilities were 
not considered to be a part of the neighborhood “community, 11 
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Arts 



The role of the youth coordinator in helping to provide good arts 
programming for youth includes many of the steps followed above in 
recreational programming. In fact, arts often can be integrated into 
a comprehensive "recreational" project. Arts, however, are not only 
leisure time activities. They are often part of the regular school 
curriculum and, indeed, are sometimes part of vocational education. 
For this reason, there are some special tasks the youth coordinator 
should perform to insure adequate arts programming, especially for 
the poor youth of the area, who often suffer a lack of routine exposure 
to the arts which is generally available to children of middle class 
families . 

The youth coordinator’s first step in the arts program area 
should be to contact the Community or State Arts Council for assistance 
in identifying on-going programs, resources, and technical assistance 
EVctikblc . Every State now has an Arts Council, and these are listed in 
the Appendix. Technical a s sis ta> ■ • is als o available from the National 
Council on the Arts, 1800 G Sere-. N. W. , Washington, D. C, 20520. 

The public schools should als be contacted concerning the avail- 
ability of Federal funds under Titles I and III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) which may be used for educationally- 
oriented arts activities. 

The youth coordinator should use his influence to encourage 
local artists to involve themselves in bringing arts to the youth 
of the community. These professionals could work in the schools, 
in workshops, in on-going neighborhood programs, etc. 

The youth coordinator should help plan field trips to museums, 
galleries, concerts, plays, etc., perhaps encouraging owners or 
managers to have special activities so that the youth might under- 
stand better and relate to what they see or hear. 

The youth coordinator might also work with the school system 
and other y ou fch- serving agencies to encourage ethnic studies in 
the fields of arts and culture. 
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PROGRAM EXAMPLES 



Recreation / Arts 



In Washington, D. C t , the National Park Serviced ''Summer in 
the Parks' 1 program provided activities throughout the inner-city. 
Working with the Summer m the Parks staff each neighborhood worked 
out its programs and advised the National Park Service of the types of 
facilities and activities desired. 



Programs included ballet, wood- sculpturing, and art classes; 
pottery instruction; and environmental games. Special activities such 
as African, Spanish and Indian days, an annual bicycling event, and 
everyday noon-time concerts at downtown parks were featured. Week- 
day "fun trips" involved over 1, 000 youth in outings throughout the 
metropolitan area. Also, several hundred youth attended day and 
overnight camping trips. 



At the Naval Training Center in Bainbridge, Maryland, inner 
city youth from Baltimor e have participated in a summer day camp. 
Funds for Camp Concern, which used vacant facilities at the Center, 
came from the city of Baltimore, as well as from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

In addition to the "fun and games" health education classes were 
held covering such subjects as drug abuse, alcohol, planned parent- 
hood, nutrition, venereal disease control, and a run down on the 
various health agencies in Baltimore. Job counseling was also 
provided, as well as two meals served in the Center*s dining hall. 



In - ^tl anta :j major agencies pool their resources in an effort 
to provide recreational and leisure time activities for the city's 
youth. A total of 68 supervised recreational areas are open during 
the summer, with the Atlanta Parks and Recreation Department 
assuming the larger portion of operating responsibilities. 

• i * ddition to organized games and sports, special activities have 
included dances; field trips; hiking; puppet shows; arts and crafts; 
dram* presentations; ceramics, cooking, nitting, and music classes. 
The Parks and Recreation Department has sent 50 youth per day, two 
days a week to Red Top Mountain or Washington Park. These youth, 
years of age, participated inactivities including games crafts 
swimming, and outdoor fun from 10:00 a. m. to 4:00 p. m. 
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In Paterson, New Jersey, nearly 4,500 youth participa ted ore 
summer m a series of special trips and events in a program sponsored 
by the office of the city's Youth Coordinator. Youth visited New Jersey 
state parks and other recreation sites and points of interest in the 
Ne <^ Y ° r n k_New J ersey metropolitan area. The program was funded by 
a $5, 500 grant from the New Jersey Department of Environmental 
Protection. 

The Joseph Sc hlitz Brewing Co. has operated since 1966 an ever 
expanding effort to send disadvantaged youth to summer camp. The 
Send a Child to Camp" project operates by providing a campership for 
sales increases m the January through May period. There is no limit 
on how many youth a tavern operator can send to camp. He qualifies 
a c.xild each time he makes his extra case quota. In Pensacola, Florida 
for example, there was competition among military clubs and a total of 
31 youth were sent to camp one summer. In Milwaukee, college students 

helped the student union at the University of Wisconsin send six youth to 
carrvo. 7 



In C l eveland 7 4 inner-ci youth were trained as camp counselors in 
a project sponsored by the Cleveland Welfare Federation and a number of 
cooperating agencies. The project was developed to demonstrate the 
ea sibility and practicality of training and hiring inner-city youth for 
camp counselor joo positions. 

The training aspect of the program consisted of seven consecutive 
weekend sessions, one of which was held overnight at a camp site. The 
emphasis m training was on leadership abilities and camp skills s’ ch as 
arts and crafts, games, fire -building, and nature ^turbr c.,j ejUS 
received a stipend of $15 per training session, .xxx _u e >outh who 

completed the program were employed for the summer following 
the training. & 

The Pennsylvania Fish Commission has for several summers 
operated the "Center City Cane Pole Fishing Program, " which has 
served thousands of youth in 13 sites across the state. Working 
with city Recreation Departments, the youth were transported to 
fishing sites, taught safety precautions, and shown methods for 
using equipment supplied to them. Fish for stocking sites and 
fishing outfits for use by participants were donated by various public 
and private sources throughout the commonwealth. 
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Boston ^ "Summer thing, " a city-wide arts program provided 
daily cultural activities in 14 neighborhoods throughout the city. 

Each neighborhood planned and carried out its own artistic activities 
through a neighborhood arts council assisted by Summerthing central 
staff members. 

Activities included: a movie bus which brought full-length movies 

to neighborhoods six nights a week; a jazzwagon which rolled into 
parks and playgrounds four nights a week with groups of Boston jazz 
musicians; an outdoor visual arts program which has enabled youth 
and professional artists to use walls and fences all over the city for 
brick and board canvasses; a dancemobile which brought neighborhood 
dance performers and demonstrations in modern and African dance; 
and craftmobiles stocked with art and scrap materials operated in 
neighborhoods twice a day. 

San Francisco youth participate in a variety of cultural activities 
in the summer and fall as a result of year-round programs planned by 
the Neighborhood Arts Program of the San Francisco Art Commission, 
The Commission is a city agency which assists neighborhood groups 
and organizations in planning and developing cultural activities. It 
provides sound equipment, theatre trucks, stage materials, and 
publicity services. In addition, the program provides consultation 
and technical assistance in carrying out projects such as community 
street fairs, film series, neighborhood benefits, concerts and exhibits. 

Special efforts include* Black V rit^r 1 ? Wur whi.^ is 

sponsored jointly me aruj program and the Watts Writers Project 
in Eos Angeles, holds weekly classes in poetry and creative writing; 
the "Embryonic Theatre" Workshop, in which youth participate md 
perform original productions; the Music, Dance and Drama Workshop, 
in w^.ch teachers meet with youth at least three times a week r\ 
private a t well as group lessons on variouj instruments; and fne 
Arts Center, whic^p^Qyide s classes in painting, drawing, siL- 
scr eemng block printing, ceramics, sewing and film-making. 

Sucty -eight inner-city Des Moines youth participated in a sunmer 
theatre project which taught skills in creative dramatics. .Sponsored 
by che High Horizons Program, the public schools, and Comrmr. ty 
Improvement, lire. , youth learned all phases of theatre produc con. 
Classes in theatre arts, stage craft, stage movement, art, anc creative 
dramatics were held in the morning, with production work taking place 
in the afternoon. Youth earned not only $20 a wek during the ID week 
program, but also school credit for their drama classes. 
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In Chattanooga, Tennessee, 325 youth participated in a summer 
program designed to teach music theory and techniques of guitar playing 
After registering for the five-week program, each student received a 
guiter on loan and music books for classroom and home study. Classes were 
held in a music laboratory furnished with electronic equipment, which 
enabled students to work at their own pace. 

A highlight of the program, sponsored by Chattanooga's community 
action agency, the Board of Education, and the General Music Corpora- 
tion of Atlanta, was a Guitar Festival at the end of the summer. Each 

student who completed the course received a certificate of merit and was 
allowed to keep the guitar. 

The Seattle Model Cities Program has developed Project SEEK 
(Seattle Emphasis on Education and Knowledge) which is providing 
neighborhood center facilities for a cinema, classes in art and culture, 
drama presentations, and community meetings and lectures. An unused 
ire station was converted into an Afro-American museum with a book 
store, a gallery for residents' art work, and a lecturer-demonstration 
series in Afro-American history and culture. 

In Oaklan d the Northwest YMCA operates a fine arts program on a 
year-round basis. The Orumbi West Art Workshop offers instruction 
during the evening hours in music, photography, drama and art. The 
music workshop deals with the historical and technical aspects of music 
v/ith emphasis on Black concepts." In the still photography 
course, students learn to use a camera and are given assign- 
ments to "shoot one roll of film concerning the urban scene, " 
or shoot the signs of nature in your own environment. " The 
dramatic workshop has produced plays by Black playwrights. 

Students in the art class have exhibited their work in a variety 
of shows. 7 



In N ew York the Young Filmaker's Foundation .a. established 
to nelp support film-making activities of young people in their own 
communities. The Foundation tiains potential teachers and 
advanced students, programs youth-made films for screenings at 
libraries, schools, museums and for television, and negotiates 

commissioned films for students from various New York State film 
workshops. 

The Foundation also administers the Film Club, a workshop on 
the Lower East Side of Manhattan, and the films produced in this 
and other workshops are shown in branches of the New York Public 
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Library in a mini theatre called Moviebox. The Moviebox project 
was made possible by the Film Program of the New York State 
Council on the A.rts and the scheduling of the Moviebox is arranged 
by the Office of. Young Adult Services of the New York Public Library. 

New York Oi ty a summer Ja zzmobile program provides free 
concerts in all five boroughs, providing two concerts, 80 for the 
season. Jazzmobile sponsored several activities throughout the year 
including a music workshop held each Saturday at a local school in 
Harlem. The Jazzmobile is sponsored by the Mayor’s Urban Project, 
the New York Council on the Arts, Coca-Cola Company, and the 
Chemical Bank of New York. 

Also in New York City a Children's Art Festival, held each year 
in late summer, emphasizes art objects made from items found in 
the streets and in the children’s neighborhoods. It is hoped that 
through this experience the child will begin to see the art that exists 
in his home area' and perceive the nature of his community as 
expressed through his own imagination. Displays include art objects, 
paintings , sculpture and collages which are also offered for sale to 
give added recognition to the children’s efforts and abilities. The 
Festival is sponsored by the Morosini Boys’ Club of the Children’s 
Aid Society in New York City. 

In Oklahoma five communities conducted arts programs to 
stimulate awareness of the visual arts. Project SEVA -- Summer 
Experience in the Visual Arts — provided brushes and sketch pads 
to youth. Instructors rotated among the five communities, presenting 
slides of works by contemporary masters, old masters and students, 
conducting instructional sessions in techniques and styles, and 
providing exposure to experimental forms and media. 

.At Bacone College in Muskogee, Oklahoma, the Institute of 
American Indian Art in Santa Fe, New Mexico, and the San Diego 
County Boy Scout Camp in Montaquay , California, 2, 500 American 
Indians from all sections of the country participate in a camp and 
study program. This annual "Indian. Circle" offers workshops in 
Indian tradition, history and art. In Seattle , the Indian Neighborhood 
House offered instruction in Indian design, dance shawls, and bead- 
work; youth at the House also produced two plays about Indian life. 
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RESOURCES 



Recreation 



Nearly all of the resources needed for recreation programs ~ - 
funds, facilities, and manpower — will be found in the community 
itself, and under the control of existing local public and private 
agencies. The city and county parks and recreation departments 
are the key agencies. Their efforts can be vastly multiplied by being 
brought into cooperation with other agencies and groups, such as: 



j>_deral -- National Parks, National. Forest Recreation 
Facilities, area commanders of local military installations, 
Special Food Program for Children, Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, etc. 



State Parks, State Fairgrounds, National Guard, 
State colleges, and State Forests. 

Municipal Board of Education, county and special 
district or regional authorities, urban renewal agency, urban 
beautification agency, local housing authority. Fire Depart- 
ment, Police Department, Community Action Agency, and the 
Public Library System. 

P r ivate . -- United Fund agency, Health and Welfare 
Planning Council, Boy Scouts, Boys' Clubs, Girl 
Scouts, Community Centers, Girls' Clubs, Campfire 
Girls, Settlement Houses, YMCA, YMHA, YWCA, 

YWHA, Catholic Youth Organization, Red Cross, Little 

League Baseball, Kiwanis, Jaycess, Optimists, Volunteer 
Bureau, etc. 



Other s -- Churches, 4-H Clubs, professional athletic 
teams, theaters, bowling alleys, skating rinks, riding 
academies, swimming pools, golf courses, tennis courts, etc. 

The Recreation Planning Committee should undertake a survey 
to determine the extent of planning by each agency, the type of 
program(s) it expects to operate, availability of funds, facilities 
and manpower. In the case of facilities, such a survey should indicate 
locations, responsible agencies, capacity, conditions for use, days 
an time in use, availability of light for evening programs, fees, 
staffing deficiencies, job opportunities, equipment, etc. 
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In some communities, it will be helpful to establish sub-committees 
to survey specific geographical areas. 

The findings of the inventory of facilities can be projected on a 
map of the city, using colored pins to identify kinds of facilities and 
shaded areas to indicate concentrations of needy youth. 

Some communities have used the information gathered in such 
surveys to prepare and distribute through the schools and recreation 
centers a simple directory of recreational opportunities for youth of 
each quadrant of the city. 

1 . F unding 

Requesting funds for a specific p roject will frequently pr oduce 
better results than general appeals . In New Brunswick, N. J. , for 
example, four banks joined together to purchase a portable swimming 
pool in response to a specific request. Automobile dealers built 
another* Similarly, civic clubs may undertake a specific goal such 
as lighting a playground for night-time use; the local newspaper or 
an organization such as the Jay c e e s may conduct a fund drive 
specifically to raise money to send needy youth to camp* 

Some cities have had success with listing in a publication or 
advertisement the specific recreational projects which require 
funds from private sources. The project, number of youth to be 
served, cost, and sponsoring agency are listed. A department 
store or business can sponsor a full-page newspaper advertisement 
listing these projects, or the projects and costs can be prepared in 
booklet form as has been done in St. Louis, Philadelphia, and 
Seattle* 

Federal funds to assist communities in recreational and 
related programs are found in many different Departments and 
Agencies. Major sources are the Departments of Interior, 

Agriculture, Housing and Urban Development, Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the National Foundation for the Arts and the 
Humanities. (See Reference Materials section of this chapter. ) 
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2 . Major Under-Utilized Resources 



Many communities have found the following often under -utilized 
facilities to be of valuable assistance in recreational activities: 

Schools -- There are an estimated 213,000 general 
facilities <-nd 24, 000 auditoriums within the public schools 
alone, many of which are not in use in the evenings, over 
weekends and during the summer months. Potentially 
usable facilities include playgrounds, gyms, athletic fields, 
libraries, auditoriums, cafeterias, - swimming pools, 
theaters, special classrooms for arts and crafts, 
mechanics, and music. 

National Guard Armories — There are currently 
"700 National Guard Armories in the United States which 
could be used to provide indoor recreational activities on 
a mass basis, or in smaller groups. Many are readily 
adaptable to day camping. Arrangements for use must be 
coordinated through the local National Guard Coordinator. 

Military Facilities — U. S. military installations are 
authorized to support youth opportunity programs in adjoining 
communities as long as such support does not interfere with 
ttus regular training mission of the base. Base recreation 
facilities may be opened to groups of youth and, in some 
instances, facilities and equipment may be loaned. Contact 
the base commander. (See Appendix. ) 



3 * Expanding the Use of Existing Facilities 

A number of steps can be taken to expand the use of existing 
facilities or to inexpensively expand services and develop new 
facilities. These include: 

Additional Lighting --a I960 survey by the National 
Recreation and Parks Association determined that only 
25 percent of those recreational facilities that could be 
lighted were lighted. A recent follow-up survey indicated 
that some progress had been made, but that much more 
needed to be done. The addition of lighting facilities can 
extend hours of operation for existing playgrounds and 
other facilities. See Reference Materials for information 
concerning a Department of Commerce publication 
Lighting for Outdoor Recreation. 

go 
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Fees -- If fees are charged for recreation activities, 
see if the fees can be waived or reduced, especially at 
swimming pools. Alternatively, a voluntary agency 
could "sponsor" the pool at certain hours, allowing needy 
youth to be admitted free. 



Miniparks or Tot-Lots -- City-owned properties or 
tax-delinquent properties can be cleared and utilized as 
play areas for young children. Volunteers or Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps enrollees can be employed to clear the 
land. Supervisory staff may be available from the Parks 
Department or local Community Action Agency. Volunteers 
from the neighborhood or Recreation Aides trained by the 
NYC can be utilized. Equipment can be provided by the 
city or donated by private sources. 

Playp.creets -- Streets can be blocked off after rush 
hours and converted to play areas by the use of portable 
equipment. 



Parking Dot Playgrounds — — After stores or factories 
close, lighted parking lots can be converted to evening 
hour playgrounds. Portable equipment may be moved in 



Vacant Buildings - - Neighborhood youth can be enlisted 
to turn a vacant building into a neighborhood center. 

Mobile Recreation Units -- Mobile recreation equipment 
ranges from swimming pools to zoos and museums. These 
help expand the geographical availability of special facilities 
and increase neighborhood participation. A booklet. Mobile 

-- Portable Recr eation Facilities , is available fromlh^ 

National Recreation and Park Association, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 



Private Facilities --In soma cities private facilities 
such as country club, apartment, or home swimming pools 
have been made available during assigned hours of the day. 
An In the Swim" program in Washington, D. C. , suburbs 
s served thousands of inner-city young people in this way 
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4. Manpower 



Most agencies provide additional staff when programs peak in 

meTb ' S /' U frequen u fcl y there are staffing deficiencies which must be 
met be , £ore . a comprehensive program can be effected. ThereTre 

m^vh^ Pr °. graina throu g h which the human resources of any 
agency may be supplemented. ^ 

Neighborhood Youth Horp;,_ - NYC enrollees have been 
used with great success in many cities. Two crucial 
considerations are: (1) proper training should be provided 

must be ei Star tt° f tH u Pr °? ram > and < 2 > proper supervision 
g ven throughout the work experience. 

VISTA Associates - The Associates are assigned to a 
sponsoring agency for 10 weeks of the summer. Applications 

o° r theVlSTrr VIST f ! ShOUld be ™ de as early a^possible 
Appendi?^ Regl ° nal Adr «inistrator in your area. (See 

■ t.^r. ?V lege W ° rk " Study Programa Under contracts with 

titutiona of higher learning, the U. S. Office of Education 

permits Work-Study students to work with public or non- 

a g e " cxes » if this employment is in the public interest. 

St!s Tf lu ^ ear8 ’ em P hasis has b een on off-campus work 
sites. If there is a participating college or university in the 

communi y -- almost any college or university is eligible -- 
you may wish to inquire about the use of CWS 
students. Inquiries can be made to a participating 
coilege or to the Urban Corps office. See Appendix 

for list of local. State, and regional Urban Corps 
offices* 



• - eace Corps -- Many returning Peace Corps 
volunteers are anxious to participate as volunteers 
m social programs of all types. 

Teacher Corps -- The Teacher Corps is made 
up of dedicated teachers who receive special training 
in educational techniques for dealing with the disad- 
vantaged. Although their jobs are primarily 
education-oriented, many Corpsmen may wish to 

participate in recreation, cultural and other activities 
as well. 
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In addition to utilizing personnel from these directly-funded 
Federal programs, volunteer assistance can supply both staff and 
special talents. Some suggestions along this line are as follows: 

,F e deral Employees, Military and National Guard 
Personnel -- These sources can provide men and women 
who would donate evening and weekend time to supervising, 
instructing and assisting in recreation and other community 
youth programs. Administrative leave may sometimes be 
approved for Federal employees who wish to participate 
in these social service activities. 

C olleges and Universities -- Students and faculty 
members, many of whom have talent and expertise in 
areas such as education and recreation, can be asked 
to donate their time. Some who are not in financial need 
may even be able to work full-time during the summer as 
volunteers in the city program. Contact the schools 
directly for possible volunteers. 

Private Sector -- Many people in the community 
would be happy to participate as volunteers in needed 
youth programs. They may also be able to provide 
space and/or equipment for such programs. These 
would include members of private groups such as 
men s service clubs, women's service clubs, church 
groups, fraternal organizations, youth-serving 
organizations, labor unions, fire and police departments, 
entertainers and sports personalities, and businessmen's 
organiza tions. 

People With Professi onal Skills -- Musicians, writers, 
photographers, advertising or public relations personnel, 
electricians, etc. -- are often willing to donate time to 
workshops and other special activities. 

One major point of reference is the Volunteer Service 
Bureau usually affiliated with the community fund drive. 

Some key points in making use of these private sector human 
resources are: 



Let people know your specific needs. 

Establish a system to keep track of and properly utilize 
their talents. 
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c. 



Don't allow adult volunteers to do all the planning and "take 

over programs designed to provide heavy emphasis on youth 
participation. 7 



' ou *f People can assume responsibility for working with 
smaller children. For examp ^ixth-grader s successfully 

tutor first-graders with benefit co both. 

Teen-age volunteers can operate successful activities of 
their own design with minimal adult assistance. 



5 • *1 x*a.n s por ta. tion Resou fees 



One of the major obstacles to successful program 
the past has been transportation. Resources include: 



coordination in 



School buses which are in use nine months of the 
year may continue to be used throughout the summer. 
Parochial school buses are often available where public 
school buses are not. 

City-owned buses may be utilized on a regular 
schedule even if only for one or two trips a day. 

Private bus companies m ay be willing to provide 
free or reduced rate fares on a regularly scheduled 
basis or for special excursions. 



Railro ad companies may be persuaded to provide 
reduced rates for special excursions or to transport 
children to and from camp. 

City-owned subways or trains mav be used for 
special transportation. 



Surplus U. S. Government Vehicl es may be 
utilized. Contact OEO Regional Property 
Administrator. (See Appendix. ) 

Agency -owned automobiles or buses could be 
pooled to transport the greatest number to the same 
place. 



Donations of cars or mini-buses may be received 
from private industry in return for some sort of 
publicity or recognition. 
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Defense facilities may be made available to 
sponsoring agencies under certain conditions. (See 
Regional Defense Department Contacts in Appendix. ) 

Volunteers from community organizations can 
sometimes be located to drive or provide vehicles on 
a regular basis. Be sure to check liability roblems 
when using volunteer drivers or vehicles. 

Labor unions (check with the Community Service 
Representative of the Central Labor body) and fraternal 
or civic groups may have facilities available which 
can be used. 

Private rentals or purchase of vehicles may be 
necessary if all other sources fail. 

For special events and trips the following might be 
considered: 

Commercial Airlines have cooperated in providing 
short trips over the city for groups of supervised 
youngsters . 

Commercial Boat and Ferry Services might agree 
to the use of their facilities for a one -day excursion. 

City-owned vehicle s such as fire engines could 
provide an exciting ride and an opportunity for career 
orientation and/or fire safety education for the disad- 
vantaged child who has seen them Only in times of 
emergency. 



Arts 



Many of the recreation resources described above can be used 
in providing arts programs. In addition, flat-bed trucks- can be used 
as Jazzmobiles, Dancemobile s , Cinemobiles, Bookmobiles, Theatre 
Stages, etc. Lights and sound equipment can often be acquired free 
from local businesses and installed at low cost. 



Inner -city arts centers have been very successful in a number 
of cities. Neighborhood residex*ts and outside professionals have 
provided courses in the arts, dai oe, music, theater and creative 
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writing. In several cities, the demand for a specific subject has 
resulted in the creation of a course in that area. Local businesses 
have donated the resources, and community colleges provide the 
expertise and training for the teachers. In Houston, for example, 
motivational teams composed of teachers, college students, and 
volunteers visit inner-city sites to present visual aids and other 

materials emphasizing Black and Mexican-American history and 
culture. 



The National Association of Photographic Manufacturers has 
cooperated with the President's Council on Youth Opportunity in a 
coordinated effort to assist disadvantaged youngsters in photographic 
programs and workshops. The aid is in the form of donations^of 
photographic equipment and supplies. The NAPM plans to continue 
this very successful program that helps to launch participants on 
careers in photographic Helds. 



No effort is made to impose a particular type of photo-, 
graphic activity on any individual city. The format of the 
endeavor is left up to the people charged with running the 
program. The Youth Coordinators are not expected to become 
personally involved in the conduct of the photo workshops but 
are to transmit the information concerning the "program to ■ 
interested groups in their home jurisdictions. Application 
forms are made available by the NAPM to the Youth Coordinators 
for distribution. Deadlines are usually set for the Spring. The 
project proposals are to be completed locally and forwarded to 
NAPM headquarters for screening and evaluation. Upon a 
favorable response from one of the member companies, the 
project is notified that shipment of equipment is forthcoming. 



In addition, NAPM has published a Manual For Photo 
P roject Leaders which is available to local community photo 
leaders. The manual presents fundamental procedures which 
serve as reference- points for local ingenuity and as guidelines 
or building blocks for strengthening projects. Information and 
suggestions should be forwarded to the following: 



Mr. Thomas Dufficy 
National Association of Photo- 
graphic Manufacturers, Inc. 
600 Mamaroneck Avenue 
Harrison, New York 10528 

@6 



Mr. Ike L. Jordan, Sr. 
Education Specialist 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Department 624 
343 State Street 
Rochester,New York 14650 
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REFERENCE MATERIALS 



RECREATION AND LEISURE SERVICE FOR T‘ [E DISADVAN _ GED. 
Guidelines to Program Development and Related Readings, Ec ted 
by John A. Nesbitt, Paul D. Brown, and Jamet F. Murpt v of tie 
Department of Recreation and Leisure Studies, San Jose £ ate 
College. Published by Lea and Febiger, Philadelphia, Pa. 59 J nn 
$12. 50. 

A GUIDE TO BOOKS ON RECREATION. A bibliography c .■ vexing 
many specialized areas within the recreation field. Available from 
the National Recreation and Park Association, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20006. $1. 

EXTENDED USE OF SCHOOL FACILITIES. Suggestions for utilizing 
school physical facilities year-round. Superintendent of Documents, 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. $ 70. 

BEAUTIFYING URBAN AMERICA. A publication of the U. S. 

Department of Housing and Urban Development written in question 

and answer form and covering Federal Beautification and Open-Space 

Land Programs. Department of Housing and Urban Development, 

Washington, D. C. 20410. 

• 

MOBILE AND PORTABLE RECREATION FACILITIES. National 
Recr eation and Park Association, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. , 
Washington, D. C. 20006. 

PORTABLE POOLS. National Swimming Pool Institute, 2000 K Street, 
N. W. , Washington, D C. 20006. 

EVALUATION OF THE NATIONAL SUMMER YOUTH SPORTS 
PROGRAM. Office of Economic Opportunity, Evaluation Division, 

1200 19th Street, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20506. 

SUMMER IN THE PARKS. A kit of ideas. Planned by National Park 
Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, 1100 Ohio Drive, S. W. , 
Washington, D. C. 20242. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND RECREATION MANUAL. Designed 
for Job Corps Conservation Centers, this is a how-to-do-it manual 
for sports, arts and crafts, and music programs. Job Corps Center, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington, D. C. 20506. $. 35. 

RECREATION LEADERSHIP TRAINING FOR TEEN-AGERS. A guide 
for setting up a training program. Available from the University of 
Oregon Center of Leisure Studiefe, 1587 Agate Street, Eugene, Oregon 
Q7403. $2.50. 87 
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LIGHTING FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION. A pamphlet prepared by the 
Business and Defense Services Administration, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Z0402. $.25. 

FEDERAL OUTDOOR RECREATION PROGRAMS. A catalogue. Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, U. S. Department of the Interior, Washington, 

D. C. 20240. 

A DIRECTORY OF PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS PROVIDING 
ASSISTANCE IN OUTDOOR RECREATION. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D. C. 20402. $. 35. 



CAMPING OPPORTUNITIES FOR DISADVANTAGED YOUTH. 

A planning and coordinating guide prepared by the President's 
Council on Youth Opportunity in conjunction with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Child Development, 
Children's Bureau, Youth Activities Division. Available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. $.75. 



GOOD CAMPING FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH OF LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Children's Bureau, 400 Sixth Street, S. W. , Washington, D. C. 
20013. * * * $ $ 

THE ARTS AND THE POOR, New Challenge for Educators. An 
interpretive report of the Conference on the Role of the Arts in 
Meeting the Social and Educational Needs of the Disadvantaged. 
Available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. $.40. 



FEDERAL FUNDS AND SERVICES FOR THE ARTS. Descriptions 
and eligibility requirements for Federal grants, fellowships, loans, 
and technical assistance to individuals and groups involved in arts 
programming. Available from the Superintendent of Documents, 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. $1.00. 

THE ARTIST IN THE SCHOOL, A report on the Ar tist-in-Re sidence 
Project, which seeks to bring artists into the public school systems. 
Available from the Central Midwestern Regional Educational 
Laboratory, Inc. , 10646 St. Charles Rock Road, St. Louis, Missouri 
63074. Also available is a 16 mm film documentary called "SEE- 
TOUCH-FEEL: A Report on the Artist in the School. " This 36 
minute motion picture focuses on the activities at three of the 
project's six sites -- P^jigidelphia , St. Paul, and Evergreen, Colorado. 

0 



Chapter V 



TRANS POR TATION 



Transportation is one of the most critical elements in the 
success of local youth programs. The availability of transportation 
often determines whether youth can takb advantage of job openings 
available at some distance, whether available camperships actually 
can be used by poor youth, and whether youth can benefit from 
cultural, training, and other educational programs carried on at 
some distance from their homes. 

Poor youth who look for but cannot find jobs often find the cost 
of traveling regularly to educational and recreational programs to 
be prohibitive, even within metropolitan areas. Youth who have 
located jobs that are some distance from their homes similarly find 
travel costs high, and sometimes out ox the question. Often, also, 
public transportation is not available to activities at great distances 
from a poor youth's home. 

According to a report by the National .league of Cities/U. S. 
Conference of Mayors on its 1970 demonstration project for summer 
youth transportation: 

"Transportation is frequently the missing but vital 
link in matching needy youth with the various youth- 
serving resources in a community. 

The provision of transportation funds bridged this 
gap and caused much expansion to existing programs; 
it also gave impetus to the development of new programs, " 

YOUTH COORDINATOR ROLE 

The report by the National League of Cities/U. S. Conference 
of Mayors on its 1969 summer youth transportation project indicates 
that an effective and centralized transportation project enables youth 
coordinators "to wield greater influence over various youth agencies 
and to bring about more cooperation and less unnecessary duplication 
in youth activities. Strengthening the role of the youth coordinators 
generally resulted in a proportionate increase in local government's 
concern and efforts in youth affairs. " 
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Some primary factors for a youth coordinator to consider include: 

1 • Legal Authorization. To facilitate their utilization in youth 
opportunity activities, a youth coordinator should advocate necessary 
changes in, or at least broad interpretation of. State and local 
regulations which affect the use of public vehicles, e. g. , the use of 
school buses for non-school purposes. Failure to become familiar 
with such problems has cost several communities an important 
potential resource. 

Some states have statutes prohibiting the use of public 
school buses during the summer months or restricting their use 
to programs in the schools. A youth coordinator should enlist the 
cooperation of school officials, community leaders, and State 
legislators in seeking revision of such statutes. San Jose officials, 
for ex mple, led through the California State Legislative an amend- 
ment to the Education Code which now allows school districts to use 
and operate school buses for transportation of pupils’to and from 
places of employment during the summer. 

2 * Administrative Authority and Cost s. The assignment of vehicles 
made available for youth opportunity activities should be centralized in 
the ha.nds of a designated administrator to assure effective coordination 
and use of the vehicles. Administrative costs should be programmed 
in the appropriate portion of future budgets. 

3 * Request. Procedures . The youth coordinator should develop a 
simple but thorough procedure for handling all requests for transportation 
assistance, whether for regular or one-time trips. This includes a 
rigidly enforced deadline for requests, a standard form for putting all 
requests in writing, and a confirmation procedure to minimize slip-ups. 

4- Scheduling. When a pool of money exists to provide transpor- 
tation for various programs, several methods can be used to schedule 
the use of the transportation provided by these funds. Except for 
long-range scheduling for daily employment, education, or recreation 
programs, the scheduling of trips can usually be done on a flexible 
daily or weekly basis. The agencies send their requests to a coordinator 
who reviews them and charters the vehicles necessary. Ther-e are 

several variations in these scheduling procedures; some are described 
below: 



a. Agencies can submit requests to the youth coordinator 
who compiles a master schedule to prevent duplication. 
Such coordinated planning helps to eliminate overlap 
and allows maximum use of buses during the day; daily 
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schedules can be established on an interagency basis. 
Recurring daily schedules are generally possible for 
activities such as swimming, camping, tutoring, etc. 

b. Agencies can submit requests to the youth coordinator's 
office where folders are kept on the accounts of each 
participating agency, which have been allocated a 
specific portion of the total funds. 

c. Agency requests can be handled by a central coordinator 
who does all the bus scheduling on a first-come -first- 
served basis. When, agency requests are handled in this 
manner, project guidelines should be the primary 
determining factor as to who receive funds. Other local 
factors might include size of group, purpose of trip, 
number of trips already taken by the group, etc. 

d. Requests can be received and reviewed by a program 

committee and forwarded to a "summer travel office. " 

The staff at that office would schedule all of the trips. 

» 

e* Agencies can themselves charter buses after the youth 
coordinator's office has approved each trip request. 

f. Agencies can submit tentative plans for the entire 

summer, and after approval by the youth coordinator, 
make their own arrangements throughout the summer. 

5. Supervis ion . Each participating agency should be responsible 
for qualified supervisors in adequate numbers. 

6. Evaluation. Youth program leaders should exercise discre- 
tionary authority in determining guidelines for use of available 
vehicles to assure that the most children possible are reached, and 
that priority programs have the greatest access to transportation 
resources , 

7. Drive r s . Orientation is desirable for drivers unaccustomed 
to working with minority youth. Where possible, disadvantaged 
youth should be hired to drive the vehicles. 
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PROGRAM EXAMPLES 



Many successful transportation programs were influenced by 
Federal demonstration project funds allocated through the National 
League of Cities /U. S. Conference of Mayors. A principal finding 
of the NLC/USCM demonstration projects in 1969 was that: 

"An excellent year-round utilization of youth 
transportation monies would be for tokens or tickets. 

A revolying loan fund of tokens or tickets for seeking 
jobs and for commuting until first paychecks could 
provide a continuing means of transportation to disad- 
vantaged youth. When combined with special charter 
systems operated during the summer months, it would 
provide a comprehensive, year-round means of linking 
youth with jobs. " 



In Columbus. Ohio under funds provided by the NLC/USCM 
demonstration project, the mayor's office distributed throughout 
the summer bus tickets to youth working at summer jobs. During 
the latter* part of the summer it was decided that youth would replace 
the tickets when financially able, thereby providing other youth with 
the same opportunity. In this way, a revolving fund would be established 
and the number of youths served would multiply. 

Oklahoma City in 1969 had a "Call-a- Teen" program in which youth 
performed odd jobs on a day-to-day basis for local employers. The 
youth were transported to central pick-up points to be met by persons 
hiring them for the day. The program provided jobs for 675 youth. 

^- oston “ A 970 was able to use the NLC/USCM demonstration project 
funds to provide approximately 500 additional jobs outside the city limits 
for disadvantaged ycuth. One major component of the transportation 
project involved leadership training and vocational experience for city 
youth in the nearby mountains of New Hampshire. 



St. Louis in 1970 determined that project funds could be spent most 
economically where there were sufficient numbers of youth going to 
inaccessible job sites to justify charter bus service. Interested agencies 
were queried as to their needs and routing suggestions. All these were 
then reviewed and merged into a composite transit plan. Two major 
bus routes were established running through the inner city with pick-up 
points at five centrally-located Neighborhood Gateway Centers. From 
the Gateway Centers, transportation was provided to seven different 
O vexnment job sites. _ _ 
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Program examples outside of those funded by the NLC/USCM 
project include: 

1. Atlanta ' s Recreation Department devoted $45,000 to 
chartered bus transportation. Two-thirds of the funds came from 
Community Action Agencies; the remainder from city appropriations. 

a. A portion of the funds was reserved for summer program 
trips of city-wide interest such as professional baseball and soccer 
games, campsites, and special events. 

b. A larger share of the funds wa.s used to purchase 1, 000 
eight-hour bus days from the municipally-owned Atlanta Bus 
Company. A concessionary rate contract was negotiated. Recreation 
leaders could use their bus days as they wished, and in any combina- 
tion of buses and hours that added to their total allotment. 

c. A city-wide transportation coordinator accepted bus 
requests. One week's advance notice was required. When a request 
was received, the coordinator prepared and sent to the bus company 
a dispatch sheet which listed the number of buses, the time of the 
trip, the name of the group, and the pick-up location. 

2. The city of Cincinnati contracted with suburban school 
districts for transportation services. Each school district provided 
buses and drivers as requested and available. The city reimbursed 
•the school districts for out-of-pocket expenses, provided insurance 
coverage, and guaranteed the security of the buses. 

A campaign directed by the city's Office of Community 
Commitment raised money to enable groups without funds to use 
the buses. The Office of Community Development provided a 
transportation coordinator, one professional assistant, and a 
summer youth employee. This program provided hundreds of trips 
and served thousands of youth. A constant effort was made to balance 
the number of trips in various city areas and to minimize "dead 
mileage." Most of the groups requesting trips paid no money, and 
only a few of the trips were financed entirely by the sponsoring 

organization. Almost all passengers were from low-income neigh- 
borhoods. 

3. Detroit's Youth Opportunity Council acted as "Bus Central" 
one summer for more than 200 community groups, churches, and 
agencies taking youth on excursions, picnics, and other outings. 

The City Department of Street Railways provided $50, 000 and the 
United Community Services $10,000 for the transportation effort. 
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4. The Kansas City, Missouri Transportation Authority issued 
free passes to adults accompanied by 15 or fewer disadvantaged 
youth during 10:00 a. m. and 3:00 p. m. 

5. The Akron , Ohio public school system, in cooperation with 
a student group entitled "Zebra, M uses a black and white painted 
minibus to transport teams of psychologists, counselors, and high 
school students into the community to work with youth and their 
parents. This ombudsman program serves as a listening post for 
student problems and grievances. Student fund-raising provides the 
funds for gas and oil. 

6. The Paterson , New Jersey Department of Recreation 
inaugurated in summer 1970 a free shuttle bus to the city*s 
municipal pool. Over 600 youth daily took advantage of the bus 
service. 



RESOURCES 

Vehicle Inventory: An inventory of public and other vehicles 

potentially available for youth opportunity activities should be 
taken. Some of the more likely possibilities are: 

City Buses — Modification of existing municipal transit 
routes may provide a relatively simple way to connect the 
youth of poverty areas with employment or other opportuni- 
ties. 



Public and Private School Buses — Like school buildings, 
these are generally under -used in the summer months and 
after hours during the school year. They could meet a major 
share of youth program needs in many communities if supplied 
on an incremental cost basis. 



Suburban Public Vehicles — School buses belonging to 
neighboring jurisdictions have been used in some cities and 
afford an important opportunity for suburbanites to get 
involved in a practical way with minimal cost of time and 
money. 




Military Transport — A Department of Defense directive 
authorizes the use of military vehicles for appropriate 
community purposes. Contact with the commander of local 
military installations may produce assistance. However, 
assistance will be limited, and should not be counted on to 
solve the problem. 
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Volu ntary Organizations; In many communities voluntary 
organization resources such as the Red Cross Motor Service 
might be available for use in activities related to the program 
field of the sponsoring agency. 

Funds : There is no magic source of funding for transpor- 

tation. It is likely to come from the same sources as other 
phases of the youth opportunity program -- the city or school 
budget, the United Fund, Community Action Agency, or as a part 
of Federal programs. 

It is important that adequate funds be earmarked at the 
outset of youth opportunity planning to guarantee that programs 
and activities are accessible to needy youth. There will be some 
contributions of transportation and many organizations may 
provide their own, but a really successful youth opportunity 
program will need a "pool" from which participating agencies 
and groups can receive assistance. 

SUGGESTED TEXT FOR LEGISLATION TO PERMIT 
RENTING AND LENDING OF SCHOOL BUSES 

An Act to enable local school districts and private owners to rent 

or lend school buses in the interest of encouraging youth service 
programs. 

SECTION 1. Definitions. For the purposes of this Act the following 
terms shall have the following meanings: 

(a) A "School bus" is any vehicle normally used by the local school 
district to transport children to and from school. 

(b) A "youth service program" is any nonprofit program which 
benefits school-age youth in any way, be it an employment, 
educational, or cultural program. 

(c) A "person" is any individual group, corporation or other 
body or instrumentality. 

SECTION 2. Whereas, school buses are a resource normally 
used to benefit the youth of our State, and school buses are too 
often idle during the summer months; and there is a vital need 
for such a resource to help alleviate the transportation problems 
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often faced m conducting summer youth service programs, the 
legislature proposes this Act to diminish the costs of summer 
youth service programs, thereby encouraging and promoting more 
programs to benefit the youth of our State. 

SECTION 3. A local school board may rent or lend to any person, 
for use in any youth service program, any school bus owned by 
the local school district or by the State government, provided that 
the use and operation of such bus by such person shall not interfere 
with the use and operation of such bus by the district for the 
transportation of children to and from school. 

SECTION 4. A private owner may rent or lend to any person, for 
use in any youth service program, any school bus used by a local 
school district, provided that there is prior approval from the 
local school board and that the use and operation of such bus does 
not interfere with the use and operation of such bus by the district 
to transport children to and from school. 

SECTION 5. Any person who rents or borrows a school bus according 
to the above provisions shall be responsible for tne procurement or 
provision of insurance for the riders which meets at least the minimum 
requirements for students of the school district in which the bus is 
ordinarily used. Insurance to protect the owner of the bus shall be 
procured or provided at the discretion of the bus owner. Such in- 
surance requirements shall be prescribed on a uniform basis to any 
leasee or lendee. 

SECTION 6. The driver of such rented or lent school bus shall meet 
at least the minimum requirements for a school bus driver in the 
school district in which the school bus is ordinarily used. 

SECTION 7. (Insert enactment date. ) 

REFERENCE MATERIALS 

SUMMER YOUTH TRANSPORTATION PROJECT, 1969 and 1970 
Reports. Demonstration projects by the National League of 
Cities/U. S. Conference of Mayors. NLC/USCM, 1612 K Street, 

N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 

SUMMER TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM, Final Report, August 
1969. Compiled by the Mayor's Council on Youth Opportunity, 

Kansas City, Missouri 64106. 
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Chapter VI 



DRUG USE AND ABUSE 



It has become evident that the drug culture in this country 
is reaching alarming proportions. This problem is no longer 
restricted to the inner city, but has expanded to suburban 
communities as well. In most instances, drug abuse is believed 
to be synonymous with heroin, but there are many more people 
addicted to pills m the form of amphetamines, barbituates and 
tranquilizers than to hard drugs. 



Drugs affect each person in a different way. As every State 
and community in America is unique, so is its drug problem. 

In California the major drug problem is the use of amphetamines; 
m New York it is the use of heroin. Ir the city of Los Angeles 

f °?qI q t y ° Ung adults under 25 died of an overdoes of barbituates 
m 1969. In New York 504 juveniles died of heroin during the same 
period of time. Drug use leads to drug abuse which in turn leads to 
crime m many cases. It has been shown in Washington, D. C. that 
ere rug abuse is contained, the crime rate drops proportionately, 



This narcotic problem must be conquered and its control can 
only be successful when each community becomes aware of it and 
is willing to work for a drug-free society. The Federal Govern- 
ment is attempting to provide accurate information and community 
assistance wherever possible* 



YOUTH COORDINATOR ROLE 

A youth coordinator can play an important role in assisting 
the local community in its drug efforts,. The coordinator's 
function is not one of a specialist, but one of a communicator 
and resource for information on drug problems, programs 
publications and the availability of experts, doctors, hospitals, 
and rehabilitation centers. 

Before instigating any community drug program, a survey of 
the prevaience of drug abuse should be initiated. Often a survey 
W1 s ow the areas of greatest need for an information center, 
hotline, or rehabilitation center. Special contact should be made 
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with schools, police, juvenile courts, national voluntary organizations, 
churches and teen centers. These people can form the bais for a good 
Community Drug Council. 

Good community drug programs usually include the following: 

A Hotline: This is a telephone answering service for persons with 

urgent problems. A hotline is generally manned bv trained young adults 
who have knowledge of long-term help as well as treatment for the 
immediate need of the caller. 

— .".R a P Center" or Listening Post: This place where all young 

people feel free to turn for accurate information is often opened in 
conjunction with a Hotline. Control of such a Center must be under 
sympathetic, knowledgeable individuals who are sensitive to the needs 
of young drug users, a trained counselor, psychiatrist or community 
leader. Confidence in this Center can only be built over a period of 
time, and often revolves around a single individual. Staff for Drug 
Information Centers must be carefully chosen. 

Community Educ ation Programs : Preventive education programs 

generally begin with good literature on drugs, their use and abuse; and 
a program with speakers who are knowledgeable in the handling of drug- 
related problems. These speakers are likely to be psychiatrists, trained 
counselors, police workers and former addicts. Many national organiza- 
tions have produced such informative programs: The Boy Scouts, Boys 

Clubs, Jaycees, YMCA, Kiwanis and the American Bar Association's 
Young Lawyers Section. 



Drug Councils: Community Drug Councils become meaningful when 

participants include all facets of community life. These Councils keep 
abreast of existing work being done in the field of drugs. They assess 
continuing needs and initiate new programs as the need arises. In this 
manner all drug programs have the backing of the whole community, 
which enhances their success. 



Rehabilitation Centers : The opening of a center to rehabilitate drug 

addicts is a very sensitive problem from the neighborhood standpoint. 
The most successful of these centers are organized in conjunction with 
juvenile court and police and often run by former addicts. 
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PROGRAM EXAMPLES 



Increasing concern about drug abuse among youth has 
resulted in a growing number of prevention programs across 
the country. Following is a sampling of these projects: 

Washington, D. C. -- Drug Central, a voluntary coordinating 
group meets on a monthly basis with organizations involved in 
drug prevention. It provides speakers for panels, organizes 
groups of youth and ex -addicts to tour local schools, and offers a 
referral list of community resources available for drug users in 
the metropolitan area. 



Washington also has a drug mobile unit which travels from 
school to school. Groups of up to 16 students can enter the van 
for exhibits and talks with young people who have either taken 
drugs or have worked v/ith addicts. Movies and slides are shown 
and pamphlets and posters are given out free. 

Seattle, Wash. -- The Open Door Clinic offers confidential 
medical and psychological assistance to young drug users. 

Beach, C alif. — — The Long Beach Learning Center 
offers an educational program to students who have been expelled 
from school because of drugs. Assistance includes supportive 
services . 

Fort Worth, Texas -- The public schools have instituted a 
drug education program and developed special materials for the 
elementary grades. 

Phoenix, Ariz. -- A community- based organization in 
Phoenix called Community-wide Organization for Drug Abuse 
Control (CODAC) coordinates most of the drug abuse efforts in 
the city. Teen-agers visit elementary schools to discuss drugs 
and reach from 2, 000 to 5, 000 youth weekly. The police 
department also sponsors a speakers bureau. 

New York C.ty -- New York City's Addiction Services Agency 
has set up 14 Phoenix Houses where youth live and work while 
overcoming their addiction problems. In addition, a series of 
community and youth centers, organized relative -of -addicts groups, 
and aware -citizens groups have been developed throughout the city. * 
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tf-or §-T° rad0 Sprin ^ Col °- - The Committee on Drug Education 
( ) is an organization of students, parents and citizens devoted 

ove P rT 3 0 000 ““T, S1 ” Ce Us “option CODE has distributed 

workshL ’ ° f° pleC0S ° £ hterature and sponsored several 4-day 

, , ‘ pa . or P^ rents - Its public affairs department runs over 400 

TV shows Thet S al°‘ annOUnCem ® nts and has available two half-hour 
column i" the tc y a!tws P ™. a question and answer 

j3 ethesda, Md. -- The local YMCA runs a Listening Post This 

i^medx°aT teen ~^ ers can call -n or walk-in proves 

mmediate help where necessary and referral service for long-term 

fe C e7the“b 7" "I' 1 ' “ is * Pl«e where all teln-lgers C an 

question, " 8 “ Wh6re tHey Can £lnd to searching 

iudfr^^^t-T 2 ^ 9 At the su gg esti °n of the local juvenile court 
judge with the help of a young attorney, the YMCA h«ci 

for rehabilitating first offenders Y I’ i g * pr ° gram 

_.ff a __ • S , -tenders. Young people convicted of a first 

™?trF ; and r^urt 2 

^rmnunUy 20 ^ 1 ^ 11 ^^ 

po,.sored by the Ohio Youth Commission with NIMH and private funding. 

In The 6 ! l e n ^n CA b -» 3 p '“«' a » ^ 

"u oj . i- 0 i, . , 8 * Itie Y -found an immediate need for a 

hot-line service and initiated a 24-hour answering service thli 
receives 25 to 30 urgent calls a tu ■ ering Servi <=e that now 

een expanded and is being run bv a Mavor‘<? rnmmi 
Drug Rehabilitation. This Commission iJ 7 ~ Commission on 
rehabilitation centers. funding several community 

Miss ion Rebels, San Francisco - A privately funded program in 
an Francisco's center city area has been successful, through vocational 
training and education, in turning hard-drug users into useful and pro- 
ductive citizens. 

SERA r — fclew York - This bi-lingual program has proved that with full 
knowledge of the causes of drug abuse and trained help, addicts can be 
rehabihtated in a shortened period of time. With a complete staff of former 
addicts, SERA rehabilitates through education, training and job placement. 
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RESOURCES 



Drug abuse education is a vital area in youth programming. Almost 
every community has begun a drug information center of one kind or 
another. Many cities and states have formed Drug Abuse Councils to aid 
in coordinating local programs and to make resources available to the 
whole community. For detailed information in your local area, contact 
your local teen center, the police department or a voluntary organization. 

The following Resource Contacts can provide a useful basis 
for new programs. Without attempting to provide information on 
all drug programs, they seek to show ways the Federal Govern- 
ment and private organizations and community leaders can work 
together in successful programs encompassing the whole community. 

Coordinators and Evaluators 



1. The Justice Department now has a communicy service team 
to aid local jurisdictions in forming preventive programs. Contact: 

Dr. John J. Danger, Chief 
Preventative Program Division 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
1405 I Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. Z0437 (202) 382-4065 



2. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has a 
National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Information. This 
Clearinghouse dispenses films, video aids, and pamphlets to 
individuals and organizations containing factual information and aids 
for education, rehabilitation, and preventive programs . Contact: 

The National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Information 

W. T. 240 

5454 Wisconsin Avenue 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 20015 (301) 496-7171 

3. Several private organizations are coordinating and evaluating 
drug use and abuse information. Contact: 



The National Coordinating Council on Drug Abuse 
Information and Education, Inc. 

1211 Connecticut Avenue, N. W, 

Washington, D. C. 20036 (202) 466-8150 
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Tkie Council has completed an evaluation of films available as 
pre««nt£w*jr aids and is now in the process of completing an evaluation 
of publications. 
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. . 4 ’ ^ YM ^ A 18 coordteatin g and evaluating drug programs 

being run by youth-serving agencies and hope, to have a model 
community program available shortly. Contact: 



Mr. Earl Buckley, Director of Research 
National YMCA 
291 B roadway 

New York, New York 10007 (212) 349-0700 

Federal Resources 



Department o f Health, Education,and Welfare 
I. National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 



A. Division of Narcotic Addiction & Drug Abuse 
National Institute of Mental Health 
5454 Wisconsin Avenue 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 20203 (301) 496-0567 

1. Center for Studies of Narcotic and Drug Abuse -- 
grants and contracts for research and training 
Dr. Robert Petersen, Chief (301) 496-0581 

2 . Narcotic Addiction Rehabilitation Act -- 
Dr. Lois Chatham, Chief (301) 496-0541 

a. Civil commitment of narcotic addicts for 
treatment and rehabilitation; 

b. Construction and staff grants to public and non- 
profit agencies for narcotic addict treatment centers 

c. Training and evaluation grants; 

d. Clinical Research Centers and hospitals at Lexington 
Kentucky and Fort Worth, Texas. 



B. 



National Center for Prevention and Control of Alcoholism 
National Institute of Mental Health 
5454 Wisconsin Avenue 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 20015 ( 301 ) 496-7731 
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Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 



Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
330 C Street, S. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20201 (202) 963-4683 

States, local communities, public and private non-profit 
agencies, correctional systems, courts, law enforcement 
agencies, youth agencies, universities and school systems 
are among those eligible for: 

. Planning, rehabilitation and prevention grants; 

. Training and curriculum development grants; 
c. Model program and technical assistance grants. In fiscal 
year 1970 (starting July 1, 1969) a special effort is being 
made to assist model programs in drug abuse among youth. 

Office of Education 

A. Office of the Assistant Commissioner 
Program Planning and Evaluation 

U. S. Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20202 (202) 963-1110 

B. Division of Program Resources 

Dr. James Spillane, Chief (202) 962-1915 
Drug Education Branch 



Grants to State Departments of Education to train 
educational personnel in drug awareness. 

C. Drug Education Research 

^ ran ^ s to local districts for teaching aides and information. 

D. Bureau of Higher Education 

Variety of grants to schools, colleges, universities to aid 
them in "drug education programs. " 
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E * National Center for Educational Research & Development 
Mrs. Esther Swiclc, Assistant Director Regional Research 
Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20202 (202) 963-7562 

small grants to local school districts. 

Department of Justice 

J* Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 

Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
Department of Justice 
1405 I Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20437 (202) 382-5551 

A. Division of Laboratory Operations -- Technical Assistance 
to law enforcement offices in the form of drug and analytical 
reference standards, and scientific and technical information. 

B. State and Local Law Enforcement Division, Office of Training 
Training programs to acquaint professions 1 and enforcement 
personnel with drugs and drug abuse. 

C. Educational Program Division -- Assistance to professional, 
service, social, educational, religious and other groups for 
establishment of educational programs on drug abuse. 

D. Program Preventive Division -- Technical Assistance to 
communities in the formation of drug abuse programs. 

C. Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) 

6 • Office of Law Enforcement Programs 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
Department of Justice 

Washington, D. C. 20530 (202) 783-5200 

1. Planning and action grants to state agencies for law 
enforcement programs, broadly defined under the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. 

At the state and national levels, close cooperation is* 
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maintained between the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration and the Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development of HEW on juvenile delinquency 
programs, including those dealing with drug abuse. 

2. The Safe Streets Act also provides for a National Institute 
of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, which makes 
grants, contracts and doctoral and post-doctoral fellowships 
in the field and for student loans and grants in approved law 
enforcement curricula. 

3. Discretionary Grants Program. 

B. Organized Crime Programs Division 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
Department of Justice 

Washington, D. C. 20530 (202) 783-5200 

Technical assistance is provided for state and local efforts 
to combat organized crime, including crime related to narcotics 
and drug abuse. 

C. Organized Crime and Racketeering Investigations 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section 
Criminal Division 

Department of Justice 

Washington, D. C. 20530 (202) 737-8200 

This is the central investigating office of the Department, 
including narcotic and drug abuse nationally. 

D. Treatment of Addicts 
Local U. S. Attorneys 

Administration of Title II of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation 
Act, providing for commitment and treatment of addicts 
convicted of a Federal crime. 
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Department of Defense 



Department of Defense Drug Abuse Control Committee 
Assistant General Counsel, Manpower and Reserve Affairs 
Department of Defense, The Pentagon 
Washington, D. C. 20301 (202) 697-9341 



This committee advises the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower and Reserve Affairs on drug abuse problems in the armed 
services and administers a coordinated, world-wide program 
emphasizing education and enforcement of relevant provisions of the 
Uniform Code ox Military Justice, 



Department of Labor 



Division of Experimental Operations Research 

Manpower Administration 

Department of Labor 

14th & Constitution Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20210 (202) 961-4473 

Ivlr. Joseph Collins, Economist 

Experimental vocational rehabilitation projects are for recently 
detoxified addicts. 7 



_Q/f ice of Economic Opportunity 
Office of Health Affairs 

Addiction and Mental Health Service Division 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
1200 19th Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20506 



Grants are mainly for drug rehabilitation. 
Veterans Administration 



Eligible veterans should contact the local VA hospital. There are 
four treatment centers for heavy drug users: 



1. New York, New York 

2. Houston, Texas 



3, Los Angeles, California 

4. Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Department : of Agriculture 
Extension Service 

A. Mr. E. Dean Vaughan, Assistant Administrator 
4-H Youth Programs 

Department of Agriculture 

South Building, Room 6014 

Washington, D. C. 20250 (202) 388-5673 

The 4-H Clubs have preventive and education programs. 

B. Mr. George H. Erfield, Program Leader 
Extension Service 

Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D. C. 20250 (202) 388-3377 

This is a program to make information on eradication of 
wildhemp available to farmers and landowners. 

Departmentof Transportation 

Depax tmen 1 : o.L i cohol Counter Measures 
Traffic Safety Program 

National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 

Mr. Willard Y. Howell, Director 
Department of Alcohol Counter Measures 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
Department of Transportation 
Washington, D. C. 20590 (202) 426-1663 

This traffic safety program now includes effecto of drugs 
with alcohol counter-measures. 

Department of Housing and Urban Development 

Model Cities funds are being used for a great number of 
programs including education, preventive and rehabilitation. 
Contact the Regional Community Development Assistants for 
information. 
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Private Efforts 

Junior Chamber of Comm e rce (Jayc e es) -- The Junior Chamber 
of Commerce has initiated local Drug Abuse Workshops. Generally in 
coordination with Miiyor s and Governors, these workshops emphasize 
definition of drugs, legal implications, physical and psychological 
effects and features former users and addicts. Contact your Jaycee 
State Chairman. 

American Bar Association -- The Young Lawyers Section of the 
ABA has developed a "Young Drug Abuse Education Program" designed 
for junior and senior high school students consisting of 3 one-hour 
presentations to student assemblies over a period of 3 weeks. Contact: 



Youth Drug Abuse Education Program 
Young Lawyers 1 Section 
American Bar Association 
1155 East 60 th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 



Kiwanis International -- "Operation Drug Alert, " publishes a 
newsletter and materials on drug abuse. Write to: 



Kiwanis International Building 
101 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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REFERENCE MATERIALS 



Educational pp ograms have been developed by the following govern- 
mental agencies, school districts, and commercial concerns. The list 
is intended only as a guide, and interested parties should write to obtain 
further information to determine if the material will fit their local needs. 
Many states are starting pilot programs on drug abuse and the appropriate 
state agency should be contacted for further information. 

DRUG DEPENDENCE AND ABUSE, A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY — A 
list of government and non-government publications categorized into Drug 
Abuse Information, Treatment, Psychology, Prevention and Effects of 
Drugs. Single copy free from the National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse 
Education, NIMH, W. T. 240, 5454 Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland 20015. 

A FEDERAL SOURCE BOOK: ANSWERS TO THE MOST 

FREQUENTLY ASKED QUESTIONS ABOUT DRUG ABUSE, 
available from the National Clearinghouse for Drug Education, 

W . T. 240, 5454 Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy Chase, Maryland 
20015. 

DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION: A COMMUNITY PROGRAM GUIDE 

— A brochure designed to show how other organizations have 
carried out successful programs, available from the Department 
ox Justice, Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 1405 1 Street, 

N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20537. 

GUIDELINES FOR DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION EDUCATION -- A 
workshop for educators containing suggested corvses for kinder- 
garten through the 12th grades and cooperation necessary to 
implement them. Department of Justice, Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, 1405 I Street, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20537. 

COMMUNITY DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION PROGRAM -- A series 
of four pamphlets explaining total community involvement in drug 
education and prevention. Department of Justice, Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs, 1405 I Street, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20537. 

DIRECTORY OF DRUG INFORMATION GROUPS -- A listing by states 
of known drug programs; Stash Press, 6 38 Pleasant Street, Beloit, 
Wisconsin 5 3511. 

MARIJUANA: SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS -- Public Health 

Service, Pub. 1829. Available at the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402 (5f each). 

O 
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DRUGS OF ABUSE -- A booklet describing the medical effects of 
drugs, with pictures identifying available drugs. Department of 
Justice, Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 1405 I Street, 

N. W., Washington, D. C. 20537. 

LSD: SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS -- Public Health Service, 

Hub. 1828. Available at the Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C. 20402 (5£ eac h>. 

DRUG ABUSE: A PRIMER FOR PARENTS -- (Stock #051-02102) 

^ packages of 35 for $1, No quantity discount. Available at 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, NEA Publications Sales, 1201 16th Street, N. W. , 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 

DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION - A GUIDE FOR THE PROFESSIONS -- 
Ame rican Pharmaceutical Association, 2215 Cor ctitutioxi Avenue, 

N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20037 ($1 single copy). 

INDEX /GUIDE TO YOUTH PROGRAMS IN THE CATALOG OF FEDERAL 
DOMESTIC ASSISTANCE. Compiled by PCOYO with OMB. Write to 
Mr. Tom Snyder, New EOB, Room G236, Washington, D. C. 20503. 
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Educational Material for Schools 



DC A Educational Products, Inc. — Educational materials on 
drugs. Transparencies and teachers manual. K-12, DCA 
Educational Products, Inc. , 4865 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania . 

Raytheon Learning Systems — Educational materials on Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs. Teacher's Guide, student response sheets, 

33-1/3 record and filmstrips. Raytheon Learning Systems Co., 

Raytheon Education Company, 47 5 S. Dean Street, Englewood, 

New Jersey 07631. 

Lockheed Education System — Educational program on drugs. 

Films, student manual, slide, tapes, teacher preparation, operating 
instructions, evaluation instruments, and semester-long activity. 

Grades 6-10. Lockheed Information Systems, Box 504, Sunnyvale, 
California 94088. 

School Health Education Study, 3M — A complete health education 
program extending from K-12. Basic reference documents. Prepared 
Color Transpa r encie s . Teaching -Learning guides and companion 
Teacher-Student Resources bibliographies. Visual Products, 3M Center, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. 

Impact Day Plus Two — Program that provides instruction about drugs 
and drug abuse. Grade levels five and six. Script and slides. 
Instruments for immediate feedback from students. Teacher and 
student materials which provide supplementary information and 
suggested follow-up activities for a two-week period. Pamphlets for 
parents. Impact Day Plus Two, c/o Community Services Office, 

Cerritos College, 11110 Alondra Boulevard, Norwalk, California 90650- 

Teachers* Resource Guide on Drug Abuse — A state guide for 
teachers* Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Division of Public 
Health Education, Division of Drug Control, Department of 
Health, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17120. 

A Preliminary Guide to Health and Family Life Education — 

Educational materials for grades K-12. Requests for available 
material will be considered. Bureau of Text & Libraries, 

San Francisco Unified School Districts, 135 Van Ness Avenue, 

San Francisco, California 94102. 
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~u g ^ busa E ^S% - P e to Nowhere -- A guide for educators. National 
ducation Association, Publications Sales Department, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20036. 

g mart Set International, Inc. -- Educational materials on all 
drugs and related problems. Posters, booklets, and other 
material oriented toward junior high, high school and college 
students. Complete kit ready for school year. Write to Smart 

clli^rTa^OoTs: ^ ’ 1680 V — eet, Hollywood, 



g p _ enco Corporation — Gadgets to relay information on drug abuse 

Dr S W l °R in |’ inCding a " dial a dru g" wheel, available from 

c: i*«. T *i * _ P ence » Spence Medical Corporation, P. O. Box 6225 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84106. X ’ 

gru^deBfcifica^ Guide -- A reprint from the "Physician's 
esk Reference. " Guide contains actual size, full-color 
reproductions of the most commonly prescribed drug products 

iZ c 4*nV 01 ? e available without prescription. Medical Economics 

copy <62 “ck Road, Oradell, New Jersey 07649. Single 



C^ommon Sense Lives Here — A community handbook published by 
the National Coordinating Council on Drug Abuse Education and 
Information Inc. Seeks to create an understanding of the predictable 
patterns of human behavior that led to drug use. Calls on this same 
dynamic as a community resource to be channeled into organizing 
and coordinating drug abuse prevention and control programs. 

resents specific steps to be followed in mobilizing community 
efforts and concludes with particular references to organizations 
and publmadons that are logical sources of support. Available at 
the National Coordinating Council on Drug Abuse Education and 
n ormation, Inc., 1211 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. , Suite 212, 
Washington, D. C. 200. for $2. Quantity discounts on request. 

- - A newsletter on the latest developments in drug abuse 
education, available from the National Coordinating Council on 

Drug Abuse Education and Information, Inc., 1211 Connecticut 

Avenue, N. AT. , Washington, D. C. 20036 ($5 per year). Group 
subscriptions and special orders available. 

T^ udio- visual Aicjg "" An extensive evaluation of films, slides and 
drug -related audio -visual, aids. National Coordinating Council on 
rug Abuse Education and Information, Inc., 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20036. 
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Ht T B J-iIC CONTACT AND COMMUNICATIONS 



When a youth coordinator's staff is small, the coordinator 
himself must usually double as the public relations director in 
handling communications assignments. 

Communications means more than simple publicity for youth 
program work. Attracting community and volunteer participation, 
support, understanding and recognition is another facet of the 
communications job ——a major one. Proper development of 
communications results in a community- wide spirit and sense of 
year-round involvement that encompasses both the giver and the 
receiver of the program's benefits. 

Good media relations can foster constructive contact and 
cooperation between inner city youth and the rest of the community. 
The young people themselves can be drawn into the communications 
effort in a productive, learning role. 

News media executives truly appreciate receiving newsworthy 
material, and youth coordinators have much of this.' Because of 
the competition for space in the large urban dailies, it is wise to 
give close attention to the weekly papers, as well as to metropolitan 
and suburban dailies, tri-weeklies and semi-weeklies. 

Deadlines on the weeklies may require a much earxier notification 
of news, however, and publication dates should be closely observed. 
Many big city dailies are now publishing once -a -week Neighborhood 
Sections or Youth Feature Sections into which articles and picture 
stories often fit. 



COMMUNICATIONS TECHNIQUES 

To assist in compiling a current list of media contacts, the 
following directories may be consulted: 

Ayer's Directory of Newspapers and Period? cals — lists 
every publication. 



Broadcasting 1971 Yearbook 
executives, etc. 

O 




lists all radio and TV stations, 

llT 
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The W o rking Press of the Nation (National Research Bureau., Inc. ) — 
Newspaper Directory 
Magazine Directo ry 
Radio and Television Directory 

Feature Writer and Syndicate Directory — each lists names. 

Editor and Publishe r — lists every paper in a State alphabetically. 

National Weekly >As sociation — lists weeklies by county and town. 

Gebbie Press House Magazine Directory — lists house organs, 

internal and external, and gives requirements of these magazines 



Communications must reach many audiences in different ways: 

Community-wide : The general public must know that there 

are special community-wide programs which need the backing 
of every public-spirited organiaation and individual* 

Special Groups : Target groups need to know how various 

parts of the program involve them. For example, a Jobs 
Program depends for its success on communication to: 

1. eligible youngsters — through disc jockeys, school 
vocational counselors, store posters, leaflets, meetings 
in teen centers, etc. 

2. businessmen — through messages in the business press, 
direct mail, telephone calls and other means. So, too, 
other activities as described in this Manual can best be 
communicated through specialized public affairs programs 
as well as through community-wide publicity. 



Basi c Principles : The essential fact is that to create news, there 

must be newsworthy decisions, programs and events. Substantive, 
interesting press conferences and releases will usually receive attention; 
dull, repetitious, wordy handouts will not. Throughout the year, your 
goal should be to steer a balanced course between one extreme of 
flooding the media with an endless series of minor messages, or 
the opposite extreme of failing to M package M useful information in 
a timely way to facilitate coverage. 



Informing the Public 
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Organization 



It is obvious that the larger the city, the greater the number of 
private and public organizations that tend to make separate appeals 
for media coverage. 

In # order to assure maximum efficiency and minimum duplication, 
communications programs must be carefully organized. 

Through the cooperation of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and with the approval of your Mayor, an executive of the local 
ad agency may be willing to serve as volunteer city communications 
coordinator for youth opportunity. This adman may be recruited to 
work with you, with the Mayor's Press Secretary, with the information 
officers of the metropolitan job coordinators for the National Alliance 
of Businessmen and of the Urban Coalition, with Federal, State and 
local information officers, the CAP information officer and others, 
to help assure an effective cit T -wide program. 

In the larger cities your Mayor should consider appointing a 
committee on communication to assist the communications coordina- 
tor. If there is an existing organization with broader mandate, the 
Mayor should ask it to take on youth programs as special projects. 

The Committee on Communications should consist of high-level 
or operating representatives of all the principal media: local 

newspapers (including possibly a representative of a suburban weekly), 
radio (executive or disc jockey), TV (commercial and/or educational), 
-inner-city press, business and labor press, the advertising club, 
the public relations society, and a regional Information Office 
representative of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

The Committee should not function merely as a recipient of 
requests for air time and space, nor as a generator of ideas, but as 
a full partner of the Mayor's Youth Council -- advising, questioning, 
implementing . 

Planning a Communications Program 

The communications coordinator, with or without an advisory 
committee, should set up a comprehensive special communications 
program, complete with: 



A Timetable for major announcements, press conferences, etc. 
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Assignment of public relations manpower, clerical help 

and other resources 

Liaison with each of the major media. 

As the program moves along, the communication plans should 
be modified as required — expanded, contracted, and constantly 
checked as to actual results. 

Inner City : It is essential that experts in communication 

to disadvantaged areas be fully represented in both the advisory 
and operational efforts. Youth in the Inner City must be reached 
through media and people they respect, listen to and see. The 
most popular disc jockey on perhaps some swinging day-time 
radio station may be far more effective in reaching the youth 
than a serious radio or TV program or one whose higher rating 
comes on a city-wide basis. 

Leaflets inserted in family mailboxes or under the door 
of apartments or homes,, posters in stores which are frequently 
patronized by youth, and e'guG at neighborhood locations are 
additional key means of getting the 3tory across to young people. 

Opening Press Conference: A special program can best be 

launched by a major press conference attended by all media. 

Ideally, present at the initial press conference might be: your 
Mayor, who would be the spokesman; executives of Chamber pf 
Commerce, Labe;*, Church and other community organizations 
comprising the Mayor's Council on Youth Opportunity; Community 
Action Agency executives; city executives whose Departments (such 
as Parks and Recreation) will be cooperating with the program; 
representatives of Inner City young people; and representatives of 
local offices of cooperating Federal agencies. 

As in the case of all other contacts with the media., the opening 
press conference will depend for its success on substance -- on the 
actual value of the news being conveyed, as well as upon careful 
preparation that includes a well-developed Press Kit and other 
forethought. Thereafter, press conferences should be held often 
enough to maintain public focus on the program, but not more 
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Name /Logo : An overall name and symbol of your 

program will help assure its identification in the public mind. 

While you may wish to make maximum use of the national name 
and symbol, local adaptation can prove helpful. 

Follow-Through: The overall communication plan will include 

radio- TV being invited to the opening events of all the principal 
corn P onen t elements of the Special Program, 

* * ’ Interest: Ingenuity should be used to secure coverage 

of human interest, feature type stories -- by both text and 
photos. 



Following the example of Community Chest-type campaigns, 
almost every day there can be a case history type approach 
showing a typical youngster or group of youngsters who, for 
example, obtained employment, or are participating in a 
reati\ rkshop, or are enjoying tutorial education, etc. 

* Events . The media are interested in genuine 
"happenings". The summer youth program, for example, 
is rich in special events potential. 

A parade might be used to kick off and/or conclude the 
summer program. The young people participating in the 
program should be featured, but as added attractions, you 

can draw on bands from cooperating local high schools and 
colleges. 

If you have a photography activity as part of your program, 
conduct a contest for the best photos taken by the young 
people and stage an exhibit of the winners. Not only is the 
event itself newsworthy, but the content of the photos probably 
will tell much about inner city life and perhaps something 
about the impact of your program on it. 

program is a news -making event, with the added 
virtue of providing an opportunity to give recognition to some 
of the people who make outstanding contributions to your 
summer activity. 
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Newspapers 



The goal with the press is to convey news with impact and appeal -- 
not just on the front pages, but in any section possible within the newspapc 

While the communications coordinator's principal contact will 
be with the City Editor, visits from time to time will ij advisable to 
mvite counsel, cooperation and coverage by: the Editorial Page 
Editor Cartoonist, Ar t-Music -Dance Editor, Entertainment Editor, 

Editor, Sports Editor. Advertising Editor, Business Editor, 
and the Women's Editor, as well as other personnel. The purpose of 
these contacts is self -apparent, in terms of specialized news and features 

. . . Special Box : Your local newspaper may be willing to carry a 

special daily "box" giving the name, telephone number and 

summary of the work of organizations that individuals can call 
to volunteer their help. 

• • • Sustained Coverage : Getting a first story on each major element 

ot the program may not be difficult, but subsequent stories will 
require ingenuity. Examples of similar, specialized coverage 



• • • Amusements Pag e 

Advance notices of scheduled performances 
Head shots of stars 

Interviews with performers and directors 
Rehearsal photos 
Interviews of audience members 
Close-up photos of portion of audience 
Rev.ews of outdoor theatrical performances 

. . . Music Column 

Advance notices of scheduled programs 
Head shots of performers 
Interviews with performers 
Interviews with auuience members 
Action shots of concert and audience 
Reviews of performances 

• • • Art Column 
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Chilli CS 

Interviews with teachers and exhibitors 
Photos of exhibitors at work sculpting or paintin 
Interviews and photos of spectators 
Revjaws of exhibits 

of exhibit items 
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Editorial Page Editor : Understanding and support from 

the Editorial Page can make a big difference. Providing 
information to the Editorial Writer is a high priority. 

Your submissions should be reasonably concise, but with 
subjects varied enough to give the editor ample scope for 
his independent decision and comment. Don't try to write 
the editorial yourself. 

Car voonis t; If your papers have local editorial cartoonists, 
they can be powerful allies in your youth program. Ask 
for help and submit a variety of ideas for their consideration. 
Favorable cartoons can be reprinted in other literature, 
including posters. 

Out of Town Coverage: Special reports such as "Lessons 

for Louisville" which appeared in a Sunday edition of the 
Louisville Courier -Journal and Times are valuable. The 
paper sent five writers to nine cities to gather material on 
what was being to improve housing, recreation, and 

human relations. Five full pages were devoted to their findings 

Sunday Supplement: A major attention-getter is the local 

weekend or fvr;day mrgazine section. Its lead time may be 
three weeks <-»r longer, so that well in advance you will want 
to contact its Editor for feature-type text and photo coverage. 

Teen Section: Those newspapers which publish Teen Supple- 

ments in their Saturday or Sunday issues should be invited to 
make a special effort to seek news, literary, photo and other 
contributions from disadvantaged youth. 

Business Coverage : Since employment is a crucial element 

of the Summer Program, there will be especially close 
teamwork between the communications coordinator, his 
oppo. ite number in the "JOBS" Program (Job 
Opportunities in the Business Sector) and counter- 
parts in the Chamber of Commerce, the Trade 
Union Council, and local trade associations such 
as restaurant, hotel or similar groups. A careful 
division of labor should be devised to avoid overlap 
in the several information programs. 

Most local businessmen will want to cooperate 
in hiring youth, but some may hesitate- about 
venturing into whaL seems a new and strange area. 



Frequent stories showing what their colleagues are 
doing will give them a feeling of reassurance, and 
encourage them to move ahead more rapidly in 
establishing job programs in their own companies. 

The Metropolitan Job Coordinator can be interviewed 
on the aims of the program and later on about its 
progress. He can furnish names of cooperating 
employers who may be listed in a press release or 
when it is deemed advisable, who may be interviewed 
on their part in the program. 



Photographic coverage of trainees on the job can be 
arranged. Interviews with trainees on their reactions 
to their first jobs may be of interest. The head of the 
local Chamber of Commerce or equivalent organization 
could issue a statement or be interviewed, or both, 
about the economic impact on the community. 
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L abor Editor: If your paper has one, the labor expert 

deserves attention. Cooperation by labor unions is 
essential in opening up new job opportunities for disad- 
vantaged youth. Significant success stories of this type 
that you can identify and make available to the labor 
editor may encourage othej. unions to follow suit. 
Similarly, the editors of newspapers published by local 
labor unions or the Central Labor Council can carry 
helpful information. 



Letters to the Editor 

, ,. SOm * tl 7? eS as important as news releases is the writing of 

ieonL 3 ^ °' ^ »«>"«PM»~.. Here is an area where 

people a, e free to express themselves without the restrictions 
set m the newswriting field. 

Always double space your letters and leave the same margin 

up U in a 'th°e W sa’m PreSS releaSeS ' Lettf -"’ to the Editor are marked 
editor's desk* ma " ner 3S neWS stories when they reach the 

Don't restrict your mailing to letters to only your cltv daii s 
If you can afford it, send them to all the ~«jor metropclH* 
papers across the state or the nation. V .n get the." ~ s . s 
of natronal metropolitan papers in the "Literary Merr-t 
at your , cal library. If your library does not hav, .. s relerence, 
a thti nurarian if they have a "Newspaper Directory" for all 
U S. cities. 
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Circulating Releases 



News Services 

In addition to AP and UPI, all large cities have one or more 
local news services; check with your local Chamber of Commerce. 
When your story has citywide, statewide or nationwide appeal, it 
is wise to send copies of the release to these services. 

Radio and TV 



As with news services, radio and TV announcers should 
also be supplied with releases of news that will appeal to a 
broader audience outside the community. Check your phone 
book for the addresses and phone numbers of your local 
radio and TV stations. 

When you are planning a demonstration or a special project, 
telephone your local news services and ra,dio and TV stations 
in advance of the event. Also telephone on the day on which the 
event takes place. Have copies of a prepared statement 
available for newsmen. 

Newspaper Directories 

Your city and state Chamber of Commerce provide many 
services. One of which you can take immediate advantage is 
the publication of a ''Newspaper Directory. " Almost every 
Chamber of Commerce makes these directories available to 
the public for a fee ranging from $3 to $10. If your local 
Chamber of Commerce does not issue these directories, they 
can usually refer you to a source. The Newspaper Directory 
provides names, addresses, e/d number of times each paper 
is published. The city director / generally lists all daily and 
weekly publications in the radius of the city. 

A listing of all newspapers in the state can be obtained 
from your state's Newspaper Publishers Association. 



Television Broadcasting 

Television broadcasting is an especially important medium 
for a summer youth program, since it reaches audiences which are 
not regular newspaper readers. TV and radio, as licensees with 
community service obligations, will be glad to respond to reasonable, 
well-prepared requests. Some public service stations actively solicit 
public service announcements. 
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— fPt Cia ?J Biggest Possible send-off for your program 
would be a local half-hour or full hour show on p£mf 

time. The local communications coordinator should put 
together a proposal which will spark the interest of 
station management. Because it is asking so much and 
is so vital, on the basis of the proposal, the Mayor 
himself should make the request personally for donation 

of time and production services from the station and/or 
a local advertising grou . 

Included in the "special" might be: 

a statement by the Mayor 

impromptu comments by members of the Summer 
Task Force Panel -- business, labor, church 
-- film clips, if available, as taken in last year's 

summer program or in winter activities (these 
are important) 

most important, entertainment by performing 
artists such as amateur singers or guest spots 
1/ visiting professional stares (after obtaining 
necessary union clearance)* 

If you are to attract and hold sizable popular audience 
the program should really swing; it should be exciting 

cc..orful, appealing both to youth and to other age brackets 
m every area of the city. 

in TV S P ecial should be advertised in newspapers and 

in other media as a public service by the station and/or 

wav^m I 108 h U fb ne , SSeS ’ aS We “ aS being in other 

wa/s to reach the Inner City. 

If your kickoff show is a =uccp<!<! f, „ 

Willing to carry another special later on, reporting on what 

wh“l w e l 1 ,r C r P during the summer and previewing 

what will be done on a all-year basis as follow-through. 

jj Eecial A eries: 'The Opportunity Line" was produced ir 

tt^ofi 0 y ^ BBM ; TV in cooperation with the 'Iroan League, 

illino s£.T v S °T tl0n ° f C ° mmerce and Industry, and the 
around it Employment Service. The format was built 
around three major elements: (1) a "job board, " listing 
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members have gladly advised on how to reach Inner 
City youngsters. In addition to carrying your 
announcements, they can conduct brief interviews 
and provide other help. For example, they have 
served as judges in a youth talent contest, in 
broadcasting winners* performances, etc. 

Phone j hows : Very popular on radio these days are the 

shows where listeners phone in questions or comments, 
ihese offer an opportunity to get across your story, 
provided you respect the format of the show. 

Youth Jour na 1 ism 



Arrangements have been made with national 
make it possible for young people to serve in and 
themselves . 



organizations to 
through the media 



possible a "uh!^ AsSoc ^ tion of Photographic Manufacturers has ma, 
possible a photo journalism arm" in the Mayor's office, where 

Mayors are interested, staffed by disadvantaged youngsters Young 

journalists will also, it is hoped, contribute to the Teen sections of 

their local newsoaopr ifnof- f-o f u ^ 

• a r d per, ix not to the mam newspaper itself. 



Dealers’ and Finf.h ° 4 Photographic effort, the Master Photo 
Project SS ° Clatl ° n °f America agreed to sponsor 

r ject PICS Pictures m Community Self-Development The 

rei'hTu’To C0 ° rdinat0r Should not wait to be called, but should 
in pilot p -oject° mmen ' mi ” ded Ph0t ° dealerS £ °b assistance 



Similarly, many local 
news and other shows ;o be 
bring such plans to reality 
when called. 



educational television stations are consider 
produced by Inner City talent. You can hel 
by your efforts, or by your pompt response 



Local 



Adver tis 
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Many businesses will, if asked, include in their regular 
advertising brief references to the Summer Program. They 
may sponsor a spot, urging citizen support or may state that 
their own company is cooperating with programs, and/or may 
carry an emblem of the Summer Program in their newspaper 
or periodical ads. Ideally, a business may donn te a full 

newspaper page, one-half page or other sizable ad entirely to 
the program or to particular event. 
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immediate openings with job description, salary, 
and requirements; (2) interviews with an employment 
counselor; and (3) a success story. 

Similar Job-TV programs are now being carried by 
stations throughout the nation, evidencing how a con- 
structive program catches on rapidly. 

... Interview Shows: At least one XV or radio station in your 

city is likely to have a regular inter view- type show. 

Visiting celebrities -- athletes, entertainers, etc. -- can 
be top-notch interviewees. In ? ■ "'.on, if you can identify 

people in your program who are p ntially good broadcast 
personalities, you will be doing a service for the MC of the 
show as well as for your own program. You may have one 
person with an unusual degree of expertise and fluency, or 
you may find it better to offer a panel, each of whom can 
contribute on one aspect of the program. A group of young 
people can make good interview subjects; while they are 
not experts in the usual sense, they certainly know the 
problems and reactions of youth and bring spontaneity to the 
program. 

' * • • Assis tance: In the past, the National Academy of T elevision 

Arts and Sciences has cooperated helpfully with the Summer 
Program, Personnel in its national office and local chapters 
have been glad to advise and assist on TV specials and other 
public service TV programs. Representing all categories 
o f TV production and performance, the know-how of Academy 
ir ambers has been most helpful. 

Radio Broadcasting 

* * Announcers and Disc Jockeys; The National Association of 
Radio and Television Announcers has also cooperated closely 
with summer jobs programs. In most cities, NARTA and other 
disc jockeys have tremendous followings, particularly among 
young people. \Vith many mterlu ^s to fill between records, 
tl / will be j -ceptive to your messages. Since they have their 
individual styie?. , it is probably best to telephone or visit with 
a fact sheet on the information you would like to convey, rather 
than try to spell ov ' the details of the format. NARTA local 
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Where a business is sponsoring some major part 
of the program, e. g. , part of a Job Fair program, or 
a local Concert of Entertainment, it is likely to be 
interested in advertising that activity. 

Focal theater owners can be of great help. The 
national Association of Theater Owners planned 
screenings of a trailer of approximately a minute -and - 
a-half which can be shown in all theaters, urging city- 
wide support of the program. Civic-minded local 
theater c.vners can cooperate in other ways, perhaps 
with matinee use of selected theaters in or near deprived 
neighborhoods. The Association in the past has designated 
“ ke Y exhibitor in each of the 50 cities to be available as 
a coordinator for your contacts. As in the case of ail 
other trade and professional associations offering tb 3 
cooperation of their local members, the effectiveness of 
the teamwork depends in part on your own outreach. 

In developing local "Spots", the local communications 
coordinator will; 

1. check to be sure the spots are really visual for 
television and easy listening for radio. 

2. prepare spots in a variety of lengths -- 10-second, 
20-second, 30-second, one-minute — to give the 
station maximum flexibility in fitting time into every 
possible opening. 

3. give your viewer-listener a clear statement of the 
action you would like him to take, such as "Telephone 
330-4440", or "apply at your local school between 9 
and 3 on weekdays", or "send your che^k to Camping, 
Box 100, this City". 

let the young people themselves speak. A boy telling 
in a few words — even awkward ones — in his own 
way why he would like to go to camp can be much more 
appealing than a polished announcer. 
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M iscellaneous Advertising: Out- door local billboard firms 

should be asked to cooperate. 



1 • Marquee signs -- hotels, motels, skating rinks 
and other buildings with marquees or other large 
signs may be persuaded to donate space on the 
program, such as Holiday Inns did last year. 

2. Shirt bands -- Members of the Chattanooga Laundry 
and Dry Cleaners Association imprinted a message 
backing the program on the bands they w r ap around 
ironed shirts. 

3 * Postal slugs -- cooperating employers may insert 
campaign slogan slugs in their mailing machines. 

4 - Truck Panels -- operators of truck fleets in your 
city -- dairies, newspapers, utilities, etc. may 
exhibit your posters. 

3 * Store Window signs — this medium gives you a chance 
to tell your story selectively, in the particular 
neighborhoods you want to reach. 

Special He lp 

'lie Relations: Many chapters of the Public Relations 

Society of America have pledged their cooperation with 
hxe nationwide program. If your local chapter- has not already 
done so, the local communications coordinator may ask it to 
form a special Committee or Subcommittee to offer its 
resources. PR specialists can help you communicate to city- 
wide audiences and, in the case of individual experts, to 
specialized audiences. They can help develop plans for 
press conferences and for constructive "happenings". In 
addition, PR directors of businesses, labor unions -- whether 
or not members of PRSA — can provide ad hoc help. 

Specializ e d_Prganiza tions r Help : Every city has many groups 

and publications serving specialized interests. Material that 
relates your program to these interests will tend to find a 
ready outlet in such publications. Many of the groups also hold 
meetings where a speaker on the summer program might be 
welcomed. A speaker. - bureau should b e set up to take systema 
tic advantage of these opportunities. Here is a partial list of 
the kinds of organizations likely to have publications, occasions 
for speaking engagements, or both: 
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Chambers o/.CV^erce or Boards Q f Trade 
Trade As s oc/' s Unions 
Service Clutf^ ^<?tary, etc.) 

Churche s 

High Schools Colleges 

Business Tlf\f! (th 0 s e large enough to have house organs) 

Employment S e ^c g ^ajn naign Materi als; Utilize leaflets 
produced by the Whc^tmenfc of Labor, a s well a s materials 
produced by Sta ^ local employment services. 

Eva luation: T h^. cornm u nicat:ons coordinator will hold 

oc. pional with all of the key individuals cooperating 

on tne adver tisi^\ rel a tions effort, so as to assess 
plans against a.d h^- 1 ^sultg, develop new ideas and re-assign 
responsibilities hjAy be necessary. 



^ j-les aH-d a "Scrapbook" 

A central file kept on i. dia coverage. Several purposes 

will be served: 



... It will make futi-^^ ^.^tivity easier by pointing up successes 
to emulate and to avoid. 

... It will be useful ^v^d^hce in support of future requests for 
assistance fron rf h^^i^idualg , foundations, private organi- 
zations or publi^ ^g e Pcies. 

' It will give all a J^ore comprehensive picture of 

the program tha^ could obtain fro m their own limited 

par ticipa tion. 

Copies of clippings ti^er coverage should be circulated 

among the various local f^l-fhation offices at periodic intervals 
to assu- e familiarity wit? 1 overall effort, apd to encourage 
other groups to develop 
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Youth Participation in Federal and State Youth Councils 



Communication is a two-way street, and one of the best 
ways to involve youth is on Youth Advisory Councils. The 
following include youth in one form or another: 

1. HU D' s Model Cities Program -- The program authorizes 
establishment of. local Citizens Advisory Councils; youth are 
included in these. 

d. AGRICULTURE-USDA Extension Service -- Youth 
Advisory Councils are part of their 4- H Youth Program. 

There are County and Metropolitan Area Youth Councils. 

3. JUSTICE — The Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration has set up Youth Councils in jurisdictions 
receiving LEAA grants. Councils are aimed at juvenile 
delinquency control, through youth programs. 

4. OEO -- Each Community Action Agency has a Council 
of Representative Youth from the operating area of the CAA. 

They function as Advisory Boards to the CAA. 

5. FEDERAL EXECUTIVE BOARDS -- Located throughout 
the country, these boards have Youth Councils concerned with 
the young professional and youth in the community, but youths 
are not necessarily included on these boards. 

PCOYO -- 45 State and 68 City Youth Councils have 
been set up to support youth coordination efforts. Minority 
and other youths are included as an integral part of these 
Councils. Youth Councils were mandatory under the 1970 PCOYO 
Youth Opportunity Program Development Grants. Besides the 113 
PCOYO Youth Councils, many other cities not funded by PCOYO 
have Youth Coordinators and Councils. 

7. WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH -- Each State has a permanent Governor's Council on 
Children and Youth, which may or may not contain youth, at 
the discreation of the Governor. 

8. SELECTIVE SERVICE YOUTH ADVISORY COUNCILS -- 
These have been formed in all 50 states. 
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YOUTH COORDINATOR ROLE 



Prerequisites for an effective communications of eration of a 
public relations nature include the following: 

1. Most important is to determine your specific needs in 
the communications area* "W^hat is the most pressing 
need of young people you. wish your program to address, 
specifically? Boil the needs down to the lowest common 
denominator. This is the most critical step in any 
communications program, if maximum impact is 
expected. 

2. Once you have firmly identified the program goal, 
determine which person or persons in the communications 
industry in your community you would like to have head 
your youth program communications efforts. The Mayor's 
press aide can help in this area, and may wish to staff the 
effort himself. A television or advertising executive would 
be the best choice to head the effort. Friends in the 
communications industry can be helpful, and they are 
normally the one3 to whom youth program leaders turn 

for aid and leadership. Keep in mind that a most essential 
consideration is whether the man or woman selected for 
the job can deal effectively with all segments of the 
communications industry in your community. He or she 
must obtain not only voluntary manpower, but free 
physical and creative resources. 

In consultation with the person selected to head your 
efforts, convene or contact representatives of the major 
segments of the communications industry in your commu- 
nity to request their assistance in a specific area or of a 
specific nature. It is much easier to get an honest, 
productive, favorable response when a person is asked 
for something specific — art work, design of a logo, 
envelopes, paper, photo processing, for example than 
when he is asked to just sit in on a meeting of vague 
purposes, with no specific requests for help forthcoming. 
There must be direction. It should come forcefully and 
specifically from the communications chairman in 
consultation with the youth coordinator. 
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THE SUNDAY STAR 

Washington, D. C., March 28, 1971 



Sports 




Ians Win 



fs at W-L, 
Records 



ICK KANNER 

clal to The Star 

champion West 
High School, led by 
timers Steve Nobles 
dundie, captured its 
ht A1 Haringer track 
;rday at Washington- 

four firsts, including 
setting perform* 
Spartans totaled 36 Vz 
Vmond, which held 
i\ei the first six 
ih\d second with 31 
>n ms third. 
choiVl the distance 
y tealta as the Spar- 
thei^record of 
a 10:31^^Mundie 
in three of ol^Vest 
’iumphs. 

ngfield also set 
e four-mile rel^v at 



JURGENSEN HEADS 
SUMMER JOB PLAN 

Quarterback Sonny Jur- 
gensen of the Redskins will 
serve as the Metropolitan 
area chairman for the 
“Summer Jobs for Needy 
Youth/’ 

The D.C. Board of Trade 
Is seeking summer jobs for 
needy youth of the metro- 
politan area for the seventh 
year. It will kick o'" tills 
summer’s prograrr at 10 
a.m. Tuesday at the sum- 
mer job headquarters on 
the fourth floor of the Board 
of Trade building. 

Jurgensen. Joseph B. Dan- 
Santky. president of the 
Board off Trade, and civic 
and business leaders y,»l! 
take part in Tuesday's pro- 
gram. Emphasis this year 
will be placed on contact- 
ing the 18,000 employers in 
the area for possible sum* 
xner jobs. 



ROUSE 2nd AT POTOMAC 



David Semmes Wins 
Aboand August Acorn 



By TOM YOR^E 

Star Staff WrJfVr 

Fate stepped in to help 
Semmes and August Acorn 
an eight-length victory 
Randolph D. Rouse’s Buen 
ano in the featured Potoma 
yesterday at the Potomacj 
races. 

Semmes’ brother flarry 
scheduled to ride the Javored 
Sun Castle in the 3-mi# event 
over 20 fences, was lacked by 
August Acorn in a payock acci- 
dent a half-hour bel'o# the main 
race. Harry suffered a coir^ 
pound fracture offthe left ^ 

'■..id could not coroete. 

Harry had ^purpos 
che 
pasj, 

pages 



his 12-year 
a week 
rente 

r^^TOver 

nt’s 
try r 



Of 



competition i 



Open, in 6:38.3. Eloping, reined 
by Tom Voss, was a length back. 

The host hunt’s Matrix and 
Mysterye, ridden by owners Dfl 
Goodwin and Bruce Gc 
captured the hunting 
with an optimum tijj 
Hargie, ridden bj 
captured the 
tleman’s ra 
ing Squas 
for Mpjt 
2:2 

"NAMES MAKE NEWS" — 
pecially on the sports 
big-city dailies where 
s Keen for box space... 
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4. In contac with industry representatives, do not 
overlook the potential contributions cf printers, 
paper and envelope manufacturers and suppliers, 
film processors, etc. Similarly, do not ignore 
the existing personnel and resources of schools, 
voluntary groups, trade associations. Federal 
agencies, Community Action Agency, etc. It 
will be advisable to have more than one repre- 
sentative from the advertising industry. 
Indianapolis, for example, has a coordinating 
committee of five advertising agencies each with 
a specific area of r esponsiblity . This spreads 
the burden and engenders competitive creativity 
and productivity. 

5. Give your communications program year- 
round flavor, covering varying priority needs 
of young people on a 12 -month basis. Peak 
periods can be planned for such specific, 
matters as summer jobs, anti-dropout c ampaigns 
in the fall, evening and weekend recreation 
during the school year, etc. But all of the 
various pieces should be linked into one compre- 
hensive whole. 

6. Include in your plan of action a specific 
timetable and a central theme or trademark 
for all program materials and information. 

7. Establish a clearinghouse to report plans 

and accomplishments to and from the community. 
This may include the use of a news bureau, film 
bureau, and speakers bureau. Nev/s releases 
and features should especially emphasize program 
participants, rather than program leaders or 
sponsors . 
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Kids Teach Adults 
All About Pollution 



By Carl Kramer 



Washington Post Staff V. rite r 

THE TEACHER LED the /.'roup 
down to the nearly frczen stream. 
The students pitched in to chip away 
the fringes of ice so water samples 
could be taken. The air temperature 
was near zero. 

Into the creek they went; ne** were 
placed and sterile bottles were filled. 
It didn’t take long, but long enough 
for ice to form on the hip-boots, 
waders and galoshes. 

Once they had their samples, one 
of the students herded the group back 
Into a truck for the return to head- 
quarters to analyze. The student drove 
the truck, because the teacher was too 
young to have a license. 

The teacher was 13 and attended 
junior high. The students were adults. 

The scene was the Catoctin National 
Park, a few miles from the Presiden- 
tial hideaway at Casnp David. 

' The event: An antipollution work- 
shop in which the kids taught the 
adults. 

This cold, bleak weekend in the 
Maryland mountains was the culmi- 
nation of something that had been 
in preparation all the school year. 

I had been aware that my Son, a 
student at the Sidney Lanier Inter- 
mediate School in Fairfax, Va., had 
been involved with an ecology project 
most of the school year. I liked the 
idea since I was concerned about those 
statistics that warned that the nation’s 
water supply would be shot in another 
generation. 

I was aware, too, that he was put- 
ting pressure on our family to be care- 
ful about trash, not to waste water 
ind to switch to lead-free gasoline. 

Th^n, when he announced one 
?veiimg that he had been selected to 
be part of an antipollution workshop, 

I decided to find out more. 

I talked with his science teacher, 
Dorothy Strong, who turned out to be 
bright, young and "with it.” She told 
ne we weredealln^with two things: 
Samethip^^lBW WB B ff^Bj^ aLion, and 
wa^^pullution probP 

■ThP kids will teach <ht» ailnItS? 
said, "and teach them better and it 
volve item deeper pan tnev na^ 
been in vf«^ ~ 



ye a^ s 

system or education, but it’s a atari 
on a be 



This is the way it works: The kid 
„ I av^exposed to an idea or subjectjh^y 

* mavkawa-hpflrH I or 

show interest, they are given more in- 



formation. If they get involved, and 
like what they are doing, they lire 
given training in special techniques. 

One of the big problems is time. 
The kids have their regular nrhooi 
work to do, mo the special stufi has to 
be done after school and on we* * V.erds. 

This requires a zealous student and 
a teacher with dedication over and 
above her contract with the Fairfax 
County school system. 

At Lanier, Miss Strong started by 
borrowing equipment. 

First needed were some LaMotte or 
Hach kits. These are chemical kits 
used to test water for various pollut- 
ants. The LaMotte Kit is simple and 
costs about $100. The Hach Kit is more 
sophisticated, more accurate and sells 
for about $275. To restock the chemi- 
cals in either costs about $25. Then 
there’s a Sorber Samp’ r; it’s a net 
used to capture tiny water life in 
streams. The kits cost about $23. 

The money for the kks w«is not 
available through the school system. 
The scrounging began. Miss Strong 
was able to borrow a couple of kits 
from other teachers, and she was in 
business. 



Working after ehool and 
on weekends, s Tught the 
techniques of v testing. 

There were en or so 

students at fi id they 
took to the tr ithusias- 
tioally and efl .el y. They 
tested water n the taps 
at school, fron leir homes, 
and on S: days, the 

streams in F ^ax County. 

Then, befo the Christ- 
mas holiday, Strong 

told kids about the work- 
shop planned at Catoctin. It 
was to be a three-day affair 
in which the children would 
help teach the visiting 
adults. The adults would be 
drawn from schools, govern- 
ment and scientific groups. 

But how did it all begin? 

How did this science teacher 
get the know-how and infor- 
mation to go with her dedi- 
cation? 

It started with the "Tilton 
Project.” Tilton is a posh 
boarding school in New 
Hampshire, whose head- 
paster, Joseph Chadbourne, 

[(was interested in the prob- 
lems of water pollution. He 
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took his water pollution 
basic training on the shores 
of Lake Erie, so he brought 
excellent credentials to New 
Hampshire. 

In 1969, he organized a 
workshop at Tilton, and 
Miss Strong, then a teacher 
at Cabin John Junior High 
in Montgomery County, at- 
tended. 

The following year, a sec- 
ond program was held at Til- 
ton, and Ron Smetanic, a 
science teacher at Wooton 
High School in Montgomery, 
took part. 

Last fall, Chadbourne con- 
tacted Smetanic and sug- 
gested a workshop in the 
Washington area. Smetanic 
got together with Miss 
Strong, and the Catoctin 
program was born. 

The workshop, held the 
last weekend in January, 
was a success. Sixteen stu- 
dents, from Fairfax, Mont- 
gomery, Philadelphia and 
Tilton, taught 75 adults and 
did a remarkable job. 

The adults who came to 
learn were teachers, admin- 
istrators, members of the 
Corps of Engineers and in- 
terested people from other 
government agencies. 

Joseph Howard, a ' science 
curriculum adviser /or the 
Montgomery County schools, 
gave high praise. "I’ve al- 
ways felt that education 
needs involvement,” he aaid, 
"and these young people are 
really involved. I’m reially 
learning something.” 

Sure, it was cold, and the 
facilities at the Job Corps, 
training center where the 
conference was held, were 
somewhat austere. The feel- 
ings, however, were good 
and the work went well. The 
streams were checked and 
the results recorded. A 
paper with those results will 
be published. 

There's more to come. 
This week a meeting or 
the people from Fairfax 
and Montgomery was held. 
They’re trying to get an or- 
ganization started so they 
can ask someone for money. 

More kids are being 
brought in to the program, 
and now kids will teach kids, 
as well as adults. 




PROGRAM EXAMPLES 



1 • In Indianapolis , an estimated $1 million worth of free 
advertising time and space went into the Mayor's 1969 communications 
campaign headed by a voluntary communications task force of five 
advertising agencies: McQuade, Wilkens & Bloomhorst, Inc. , 

Caldwell-Van Riper, Inc., Garrison, Jasper & Rose, P. J. Finneran 
& Co., and Ruben-Montgomery Associates, Inc. Newspapers, radio, 
and TV stations donated time and space to the drive. Each of the parti- 
cipating advertising agencies had a specific subject area assignment, such 
as employment, housing, health, and sanitation. Some of the promotional 
advertisements focused directly on a campaign to recruit volunteers. 

Others zeroed in on a specific subject, concluding with a message to call 
the volunteer number. All advertisements, regardless of subject matter, 
carried the same "Get With It" logo. 

2. The Cincinna ti Youth Coordinator, with the support and assistance 
of a 41 -member communications industry committee headed in 1969 by 
two volunteer advertising agency executives (Richard Schmidt and Larry 
Gilbert of Northlich, Stolley, Inc. ), was able to obtain free printing of 
Summer Thing" bumper stickers, numerous posters and brochures 
alerting neighborhood residents to recreation and employment opportunities, 
an hour-long documentary of the summer program on television, writing 
and producing of a summer program theme song ("I've Got A Summer"), 
and a detailed listing of all youth program activities and facilities as an 
insert in city newspapers. When the committee first convened, the mayor 
attended the meeting, and the specific assignments were given to each 
media representative. 

In Detroit , 31 high school students participated in a four-week 
training program in public relations at Wayne State University. The 
project was designed to train youth for summer jobs as communica :ion 
aides at 17 neighborhood centers. Students received instruction in news 
release writing, interviewing, poster and handbill design, and lettsring. 

To supplement classroom sessions, field trips were made to a newspaper, 
radio and television stations, an advertising firm, a.nd a printing company. 
Professional public relations persons worked with each student in an 
advisory capacity during the training program and made periodic visits to 
the job sites during the summer. The project was funded by the Detroit 
Public Schools In-School Neighborhood Youth Project and United Community 
Services. 

4. Thirty disadvantaged San Diego youth shot film, wrote 
scripts, planned shows, and appeared on camera in Teleculture, a 
TV training project funded by the Economic Opportunity Commission 
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and coordinated by Neighborhood House Association and the Mayor's 
Council on Youth Opportunity. The San Diego Unified School District 
participated by providing a classroom and a teacher to direct the 
project, h*-4-96-9^ 



In addition to junior high and high school age youth, the project 
enrolled six College Work-Study students from San Diego College and 
the University of California at San Diego. Most of the secondary 
school students were recruited by Neighborhood House Association 
and the Neighborhood Youth Corps. Participants were divided into 
four groups, each working at a different TV station. They prepared 
(1) public service announcements, one urging employers to hire youth 
and another urging community support of financial assistance programs 
for college -bound youth; (2) discussion shows on the grape boycott, 
marijuana, and narcotics; (3) a musical variety show. 

5 * In Oklahoma City, a part-time youth jobs project was established 
by the Mayor's Action for Youth program with the full cooperation of 
the Oklahoma City Advertising Council. The Council, which represents 
all communications media, provided public service TV and radio spots, 
billboard advertising, and newspaper editorial support for the program. 
The project, "Call-A- Teen, " was one in which jobs were solicited and 
youth were contracted to homeowners for window washing, lawn 
mowing, etc. , with transportation furnished by Call-A- Teen. 

6. The State of Washington 's Department of Institutions has 
sponsored a program called "Tell It Like It Is. " Selected prison 
inmates travel around to various youth groups informing them of the 
crue nature of criminal life. At the correction center level, the 
program is called "Teen Alert. " 

7. Over 300 youth participated last summer in the Encampment 
Citizenship p. ogram, an educational project designed to provide 

leadership opportunities to young people from a variety of racial and 
economic backgrounds. The 197 0 sessions were held in Montana, 

Arizona, and New York. The Encampment method emphasizes 
learning by participation. Campers are offered a combination of 
lectures, films, discussions, "how-to" workshops, part-time volunteer 
service work, and recreation and cultural activities. Special workshops 
are held in Black and Mexican -American heritage, Indian American 
culture, environment, civil rights, and educational reform. Founded in 
1964, the tncampment has trained over 4, 000 youth. (The Encampment 
for Citizenship, 2 West 64th Street, New York, N. Y. 10023. ) 
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8. "Summer Action s 7 0 !l was a nation-wide public 
service youth awards program designed to achieve community 
betterment through creative action by young people. Sponsored 
by Manpower, Inc., a nation-wide temporary help and business 
service, the awards included $10, 000 in cash prizes, with a 
first prize of $3, 000 for the top community action program 
organized during the summer by young people aged 21 or under, 
a $2, 000 second prize, a $1, 000 third prize, and 40 $100 merit 
awards. Evaluation of entries was based on community need and 
benefit, demonstrated initiative of participants, originality of 
project and methods, and the projects potential for application 
els e where. 

Manpower, Inc. , (820 No. Plankinton Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wise. 53203) has chronicled the best programs to make the 
information available to interested groups across the country. 

9. A youth group in Altoona, Pa. , was organized in 1970 
to bring the viewpoints of youth before the public through a 
monthly radio and television program series. Entitled "Colloquy, n 
the series is sponsored by a local television station f s youth 
community council, which is the youth counterpart of a long 
established adult community council. 

Altoona *s Mayor William H. Prosser also helped to develop 
youth involvement in city government. The Youth Commission 
on Municipal Government meets monthly with the Mayor to 
discuss local youth concerns and problems, such as drug abuse. 

10. In Rochester, N. Y. , 100 Teens on Patrol worked in 

various assignments with the Rochester Police Bureau and the 
Bureau of Recreation in a program designed to increase 
communication between youth and police. 

11. A Student Board of Education designed to give youth a 
role in bringing student concerns to the attention of the Board of 
Education and school personnel has been developed within the 
Santa Barbara, Calif. , School District. 
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KiLi LRLNCE materials 

DROP-IN, A Youth Center Development Manual -- outstanding 
6^-page report on youth centers by Springfield College, in 
collaboration with the Sears, Roebuck Foundation, 1971. 

Excellent bibliography. Write to Springfield College, Springfield 
Massachusetts 02709 . B opr mgxieia, 

THE POOR. THE SCHOOL, AND THE PTA -- a tightly-packed 
62-page gvndeHn 6 for PTA's in low-income communities. 

a lona ongress of Parents and Teachers 700 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois' 6061 1 (with the assistance of OEO). 

COMMUNICATIONS IN THE INNER CITY -- transcript of a 
National Association for Community Development (NACD) 

w nr u nar ’ aVailable from fche NACD, 1424 16th Street N W 
Washington, D. C. 20036. ’ * * ’ 

l Va c. a 2 1 0506: m tKe °" iCe Ec ° nomi ‘= Opportunity, Washington, 

THE PRINTED WORD --a 37 -page guidebook for 
Community Action Agencies, or working with 
newspapers, organizing a speakers' bureau, 
organizing publications, using a camera, etc. 

SOUND AND SIGHT - a 39-page how-to handbook on 

cape and film use and in working with local radio/TV 
stations. 



BOARD-STAFF RELATIONSHIPS - an animated color 
slide-tape presentation for a CAA Board and its staff. 

CITY HALL AND THF PRESS, edited by Raymond Bancroft. 

A 58 -page collection by the National League of Cities of articles 

w”N e w' C w't“r"' National League of Cities, 1612 
xv otrett, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20006. $1.25. 

SO, YOU'VE BEEN ELECTED PUBLICITY CHAIRMEN - OR 
HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS WITH THE EDITOR -- a 21-page guide 

S Y tbe ° ccidenfcal Llfe Insurance Company of California^ 11 5 * 

South Broadway, Los Angeles, California 90015. 

PUBLICITY HANDBOOK - A Guide for Publicity Chairmen 
general information on the technical side of the five W's 

tn^Hut l ' C ° nSUmer Relations Department, Sperry 

and Hutchinson Co, , 3003 E. Kemper Road, Cincinna^ OhL 45241. 
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AP STYLKBOOK, 48pp. , $1 each, 35£ each for 10 or more; 

THE DANGERS OF LIBEL, 30 pp. , 25£; both from Associated Press, 
Traffic Division, 50 Rockefeller I'laza, N. Y. , N. Y. 10020. 

UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL NEWSWIRE STYLEBOOK, 52 pp. , 
$1 each, 3 for $1. 50, 25 £ each for 10 or more; 

UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL BROADCAST STYLEBOOK, 48 p t . , 
$1 each, 50£ each for 10 or more; both from U. P. I. , 220 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y., N. Y. 10017. 

BROADCASTING 1971 YEARBOOK -- 400-page ’bible' of the radio /TV 
world. $13.50 from Broadcasting Magazine, 1735 DeSales St. , NW, 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 

NEWS MAN, a one-edition newspaper that tells how to produce a 
community action newspaper. Write to New Jersey Community 
Action Training Institute, 2465 South Broad Street, Trenton, 

New Jersey 08610. 

IF YOU WANT AIR TIME — an 18 -page handbook for publicity 
chairmen by the National Association of Broadcasters, Public 
Relations Service, 1771 N Street, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 20006. 

SO YOU 'RE GOING ON TV — 10 page pamphlet describing things to 
remember when appearing on television. National Association jf 
Broadcasters, Public Relations Service, 1771 N Street, N. W. , 
Washington, D. C. 20006. 

HOW TO BE AT YOUR BEST WHEN YOU'RE ON THE AIR --a 
15-page guide for life insurance people making radio and television 
appearances. Institute of Life Insurance, 488 NIadison Avenue, 

New York, New York 10022. 

Ci nT DE FOR AIR FORCE WRITING -- Air Force Manual No. 10-4, 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. $1.75. 

PLAIN LETTERS — General Services Administration Records 
Management Handbook 7 610-205-1091, U’. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. $. 30. 

*■ 

FORM LETTERS, — General Services Administration Records 
Management Handbook 7 610-298-690 5, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. $. 25. 

GUIDE LETTERS — General Services Administration Records 
Management Handbook 7610-6 33-9607, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D, C. 20402. $.20. 
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The National Public Relations Council’s 
“HOW-TO-DO-IT” SERIES 

ORDER BLANK 



f J building the board 

by Harleigh B Tracker On finding, training ^0(*fiti n g 
from people needed for on active, respon^t?!^ c f 

diroctors $2.00 

' J CHANGING SOCIETY: PERSPECTIVES OM 
COMMUNICATION 

Full and summarized presentations of ^t l0§9 

National Public Relations Institute for ref>r 0 ^o^,jtiVf »5 Q f 
non-profit organizations . $2-00 

f ] CREATIVE ANNUAL REPORTS 

by Frances A. Koestler. Cornpi ehensive on 

basics gt planning and producing annual repq^fS. vyell y s 
on optional approaches and styles $2-&0 

n DEALING WITH CONTROVERSY 

Edited by Frances A Koestler. Case examination public 
relations in action in the area of controversy ^1-So 

LJ dynamic public relations 

AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Full and partial presentations of 10 speaKaF^ a * 
National Public Relations Institute far ^orfbrdfit 
organizations ... , 

Cl EVALUATING YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 

by Alvin Schwartz. How to gauge public relator 1 * 9 ffe c trVo- 
ness on your own-ana with professional t0 SOaTCh 

a * d $2,Oo 

LI HOW TO SUCCEED WITH volunteers 

by David M. Church Guidance on using volbrtf*^ *n 3c*. 
ministration, public relations and fund raising 

of volunteer orientation, satisfaction, recognition 



r {learning more about communication 

by Irving S Shapiro. Considers research findings on com- 
munication. how to make communications more ef- 



f °c tive $1.0Q 

[ J MAKING THE MOST OF RADIO-TV 

by Roy E Johnson. Discusses uses of radio and TV by 
non profit organizations and how to get on the air. , . . $2.00 



f 1 PAMPHLETS— HOW TO WRITE & PRINT THEM 

by Alexander Crosby. How to plan, write and produce 
pamphlets, leaflets, etc $1 2B 

□ PRODUCTIVE PRESS RELATIONS 

by John H. McMahon. How to effectively disseminate news 
and publicize an» organizations' activities $2.00 

[_1 PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAMS 

by Salhe E. Bright. How to evaluate your public relations, 
analyze your eudience, choose publicity methods, set a 



budget $i .oo 

□ SEEKING FOUNDATION FUNDS 

by David M. Church Guidance on approaching foundations 
and how to r *v st grants $1.50 



□SO YOU'RE GOING TO RAISE FUNDS 

by David M. Church Practical guide to organizing, directing 
fund-raising campaigns $1,25 

JYOUR ANNUAL MEETING 

by Bernard Carp Step-by step process of putting on an 
annual meetr g. plus information for planning alf kinds of 
mootings $2,60 



National Public Relations Council of Ha alt* Services, Inc. 

419 Park Avenue South. New York, N. Y. *o0\§ 

Send me the publications checked. (Add 1 fc 0 ^tQge) 

□ Remittance enclosed □ Please b*l| 



NAME 

AGENCY . 
ADDRESS 



fNe*#** pr*ru or Typ«^rtt») 



f Codw) 
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Chapter VIII 



FOUNDATIONS 



Foundations traditionally have been classified into 
five groups: general purpose, special purpose, company- 

sponsored or corporate, community, and family. 

Information about more than 6 , 800 of the approximately 
20,000 j oundations in existence today can be obtained from 
The Foundation Directory , which is published every three 
years (see Reference Material Section of this Chapter) . 
Listed in the Directory are foundations with assets of 
$200,000 or more, or which distribute annually $10,000 or 
more in grants. Information on the smaller foundations can 
be obtained from the Attorney General's Office of each state. 

General-purpose foundations include nearly all the 
l ai ^9 er / well— knc /n foundations supporting research projects 
in education, health and welfare. Usually they have large 
endowments and support programs of national significance. 

r wills or trust instruments, special-purpose 

fou ? low rigid restrictions in awarding grants in 

thei _ concentration. 



Family foundations are usually set up by a living person 
or persons rather than by bequest. Beneficiaries generally 
include the local community fund, hospital, the donor's col- 
lege, his church, national drives — most often reflecting 
the immediate interests of the donor. 

The remaining two categories, the community and corporate 
foundations, represent a greater potential for generating 
funds for local projects. Many are interested in community 
development projects, youth activities, and local— run programs. 

Community-sponsored foundations are entities legally 
separate from their donor company. Some are associated with 
l ar 9 e national corporations, but most of their programs are 
confined to communities where the sponsoring company has 
plants or offices. Of the group of foundations sponsored 
by the 500 largest corporations in the country, approximately 

area^of JSpport! community groups as one of their principal 
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The community foundations usually function nnde»v 
renrpc ontrol of a distribution committee selected for 

« » £££”, r?™r c Lty TS ' • 3UOh 

a means Sf t II? t0 Pr ° Vide 

The Cleveland Foundation, set un ?? ?q ?4 ° longer exist, 

the 100 which are in existence today. ' SSrVes as a model f ° r 

poration^areHplaying ' a^widenin^role^" • * eep ±n mind that ^r- 
designed to improve standard? ? f? le in su PP° rtin 9 programs 
Business involvement is f??r? ° llVing ° f the disadvantaged, 
action gri?ps Jnd in ing in community planning and 

the under-skilled Direct coitt?hn?^ d edu ^ atlonal projects for 
for SDecial vnnfh’ direct contributions' also can be solicited 

be staged for a specif fc^roiect^^r tS * Fundrais i n 9 events can 
dinner! featuring Sd S E b S? les are luncheons or 

extensive' p!b!ioi ty ' oS^ai!!! f ' iraraat 4 c Presentations. with 
have proved suc!es!f!r?! ! ' * special fundraising events 

t unity p!!grS!! eeourrng needed funds for youth oppor- 

APPLICATION PROCEDURES 

has b;;A R !Sj!t!!. aPP ° intment ' ° nce a formal request in writ 
or Executive S Secretarv V of i th. 1 ^ ttS a the E * a <=»tive Director 

s !f e th! t F S^df4i the letter s houid !! !!!! 'to “h! 

retary of the Foundation, or its President, in that order, 
out i; 11 " i2 C iJ? de in . the better or request a one-or two-oaoe 

S It S?s p ^?!! f! r t“ h i ch hl fun !; are sou 9 ht - ?‘- a !!i n 

whether the pJlielt ?ft! i^o "x th ® Pound ation to see 

project fits into their current range of interests. 

graph. ' state thio fact somewhere in the first para- 

seeking In^e^Jt^^r tLls 9 ^ th % ^° UP is 

xequest. if funds are needed to match 
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a challenge grant, this should be stated. Make it clear that 
it will be possible to operate if less than the full amount 
requested is granted — if that is the case. 

. . .Try for unrestricted funds but be prepared to sell a 
piece of the program. if a foundation has a particular in- 
terest that matches one segment of the program, request sup-- 
P or t for that phase only . If a commitment is not made for 
the full length of time sought, try to get an option for 
renewal. 

...State whether your group is tax exempt or, if not, 
who will receive the funds. 

...List enclosure^: 

-Copy of determination letter from Internal 
Revenue Service. 



-Board of Directors list of your organization, 
with one-line descriptions of members. This 
may be omitted if names are printed on letter- 
head or appear as part of the proposal. 

-One or two really good letters of endorsement. 

-Newspaper clippings, if available. 

-A complete documented proposal, if instructions 
from the foundation call for it at this point. 
Otherwise, reference to existence of your pro- 
posal should be made in the letter. 



CONTENTS OF THE PROPOSA. 

... Include a statement of need for the program, and 
documentation if available . Reference may be made to lack 
of existing programs, or differences may be pointed out 
without downgrading other programs. 



• • * The proposed solut ion and method of approach to 
the problem should include: — 

-An explanation of what the program will do, 
for whom the program is designed, and how 
many will be served. 

-A statement of the goals one hopes to reach. 
-A statement of the actual method to be used. 
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-The range of applicability of the programs. 
-Measurement, and dissemination of resul^c 



Who will run the program. J*ob descriptions are 
necessary, but the individuals are more important. 

P f2 P ^ e are slaced for various positions, they 
should be named and their qualifications given. 



1 ' | - Qurces Q f support . Any commitments should be li 

Sf^Jan? aSS° U ? tS ' * n ®l" d ing former supporters. Indicate 
of grant and plans for becoming self-sustaining. 



sted with 
duration 



• • « Comple te operating budget 
for preceding years of operation , 
budgets should be as explicit as 



Include an audited 
if applicable. For 
possible . 



statement 
new programs 



f 



FOLLOW-THROUGH 



If no reply has been received after three 
telephone call to determine whether the letter 
when a reply can be expected is suggested. 



or four weei^ , a 
was received and 



The foundation should be nswered promptly and fully in vour 

3aS"K-«S^ ShOUld n0t be a,ad f tD w * de the mate~ r 

rials to find answers, even the - gh they may be there. 

There is rarely a chance to reverse a negative reply. it is 

^late^datP^anH 8 ^^ 116 whether a proposal can be resubmitted at 
a later date and whether the proposal would be more likely to be 

Shou?d a ao e W iJ h 4 , n0di fi fations, but this is about as far as oSe 
should go. It does not hurt to keep the foundation informed of 

your progress; however, be careful not to go beyond legitimate 
inquiries, and don't "bug" a foundation. legitimate 



REFERENCE MATE R T Ab S 

f: The Foundation Directory . This book lists 6,800 founda- 

tions by states. Each entry includes the name and address; 
date and form of organization; name of donor or donors; 
general purpose and activities, together with any special 
limitations; the assets, gifts received, expenditures and 
grants for the most recent available year; and names of 

nf=t Ce f S 2 nd truste ®s. The Directory is available from: 

Basic Books, Inc., 404 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016 

2 * Foundation News. This bi-monthly publication includes 
news and articles about foundations. Each issue contains a 
report on foundation grants. Religion, Health, and Welfare 
grants are listed in January and July; Humanities, Inter- 
national Activities and Physical, Life, and Social Sciences 
in March and September; and Education in May and November. 

Grant lists are not. complete . Grants of less than $10,000 
and renewal grants are generally not listed. They depend 
upon reports from donor foundations, donees, public records 
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and news reports for grant news. There is also a time lag 
of several yeans between the time a grant is made and the 
time it is listed. Still, this is a good way to find out 
what kinds of projects are being funded and by whom. Sub- 
scriptions are $6 per year to: The Foundation Center, 444 

Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

3. The Foundation Center . There are two reference libraries 
which specialize fn material on foundations. Addresses: 



The Foundation Center 

444 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 


The Foundation Center 
1001 Connecticut Ave . , N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 



There are also other regional depository libraries , with files 
on foundations for the following geographic regions : 

Form 990-A on file for foundations in: 



/ 

Graduate Social Science Library 
Stephens Hall 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 94720 


California,- Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington 


Foundation Collection 
Reference Department 
University Research Library 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


California, Arizona 


Foundation Library Collection 
Atlanta Public Library 
126 Carnegie Way, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Mississippi 


The Newberry Library 
60 West Walton Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Illinois 


The Danforth. Foundation 
222 South Central Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Kansas, Missouri 


Cleveland Foundation Library 
700 National City Bank Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 


Ohio 



4. Form 990A . Internal Revenue forms are prepared by all philan- 
thropic foundations. The public information portions of these forms 
include names of officers or directors, foundation assets and a list 
of grants for the year. These are on file for foundations in the 
Foundation Center and its branches according to the geographic 
delineations outlined above. 
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are Haf^ggf^fgg - *“ *>•■* sources of information 

indicates whether the foundation SubliShI " ±he Foundation Directory 
it may not be specified, it is suaa^^t-^ri a re P ort * Even though 
an annual report before that °? e write or call for 

tions will send you a brief policv an a PP^ cab ^- on * Some founda- 

report. Y brief policy statement rather than a complete 

6 ' Annual Register of Grant Support (1969 Editi on). This 
400 page book outlines public and private grants by field of 

^i:fH V ^f e0gr f? hiC location and type of grantor. it includes 
precise information on grant procedures, restrictions and 

? the fof P ® Clfx f requirements of foundations. it is available 
T° r 7 \ from Academic Media , Inc. , 1736 Westwood Boulevard, 

c 0 % A M ge K eS ' ^ al i fornj ’ a -0024. Library of Congress Catalogue 
Card Number 69-18307. y 

1' A ^ X - V ^ ng us A 1969 . A 63-page compilation of facts related 
to American philanthropy — history, sources of giving, areas 
of philanthropic opportunity. it is available through 
Assoc ration of Fund-Raising Counsel, Inc., 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10036. 

8. Grant App lication C de . This pamphlet covers, in 15 

t-h? e n-r-nnoca^ eVe "^^ ment 3 P-F°P° sa l' locating project funding, 
the proposal review, applications to Federal agencies and 

bcisic grants information resources. The cost of the Guide is 

??f„ may ba . obtained by writing the United Good Neighbor 

TT in ?- DlVlS1 ° n ' 800 Lowma n Building, 107 Cherry Street, 
Seattle, Washington 98104. 

S * How to Raise Funds From Foundations. Joseph dis- 

cusses the theory and the reality of undertaking successful 
efforts m the foundation field. This 55-page booklet is 

bl-irou 9 h Public Service Materials Center, 104 "ast 
40th Street, New York, New York 10016. n v •_ De r codv 

(3-10 copies ) ; $3.00 per copy (11-25 copies, 1 . 

1 0 * PhilanthjrQpio Foundations in the United States, A Brief 



_ — i ft i - — _ — - * * uiix u ta uHb . m h rl f 

Description . TlVis . 35 -page pamphlet discusses - the role and 
history of foundations , mentions the types of philanthropic 
giving, outlines in brief form basic facts about foundations. 

SSE™ ^ a }C a ^J able from the Foundation Center, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022. Librarv of Congress Cata- 
logue Card Number 78-97515. “ y 

1 J* fggjSibg Founda tion Funds . David M. Church provides a 
cb ? cJcl ^ st for seeking funds in this 38-page pamphlet. Avail- 
ab ^ e singly and in bulk from the National Council of Health 
and Welfare Agencies, 419 Park Avenue South, New York, New 
York 10016. Single copies are $1.50; in orders of 10 or more, 

ar ® $1 * 25 each; in orders of 50 or more, copies are 
$1.00 each. c 
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Chapter IX 



CONFERENCE PLANN IN G 



The basic principles and ideas of conference planning always 
apply whether the conference is an elaborately arranged, several 
day event or a several-hour meeting called at the last minute. 

For the purpose of this chapter, "conference" is defined as .a 
significant gathering of people meeting for more than one day to 
discuss one or more issues or techniques and become informed 
on them. 



Coordination 

Coordination of arrangements and advance preparation are 
the keys to successful conference planning. Decision-making 
must be centrally controlled. 

The person or small committee selected to plan and 
coordinate the conference will want t<~ seek am j.dvLc 

from potential r>p . is, from other knowledgeable persons, 

and perhaps trom professional consultants. With these inputs, 
the coordinators ars in the best position to make the fina 
de terminations on details. 

Conference Format 

The conference topic itself and the type of participant: 
expected are actors in the choice of the conference format. 
f n general, there are two basic types of conference forma. is: 
traditional and workshop. The needs for the majority of 

conferences can probably best be met by a creative comb nation 
of these two basic types. 

The traditional method makes use of speakers, pantos, and 
displays to inform participants on a subject. A conference of this 
rype is the easiest to arrange and the most controllable. Considerable 
time and energy must be devoted to obtain the best resources available, 
for they control the success of the conference. 
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In a workshop conference participants are arbitrarily divided 
in o srna groups. Every working group cluster may consider the 
same topic There can be variations in which participants are 
asked m select topics for grouping purposes. The workshop 
method operates best when participants have a great deal of knowlege 
and experience to share with one another. This is excellent for a 
group of equals such as all mayors, all youth coordinators, etc. but 
special emphasis must be given to the choosing and briefing of persons 

not bT Du/ the °° n£erence sta «- of the burden for input must 

not be put on the conferees. 

Conference Agen da 

the n^L'r 16 " 611 ' 6 coordinators should work from an agenda to plan 
the needs for rooms and equipment as well as the times when speakers 
and resource people will be present. A conference controlled in scope 

oL^eft'fre 6 t agen ^ ha& ”77 Chance of total effectiveness than does 
one left free to wander m different directions. 

From a rough, tentative schedule the final agenda will begin to 
take form as the conference date itself gets closer. At times siL -j 

schedule changes even at the last minute, but’these 
ou e ep to a minimum to avoid losing control of the conference. 

adius^ h to7°7 ani ? h ° Uld flOW al ° ng smo °thly . Participants will quickly 
on seh A 7 be K in ”ing time -- they will appreciate adjourning 

on schedule even more. The agenda should be planned with variety 

J smiltm ^ f ° r ltlental PhySiCal ° hange -very few Lurs. 

Th might b e moving from one type of session to another such as from 

a workshop into a film. It may even be possible to have session breaks 

cas^caTeful ola^ ^ SnaCks are served at appropriate hours. In this 
. ^ nnm g 1S needed to keep from disrupting ongoing sessions 

wandering off. get baCk the study sessions without 

cas^ifu^e erin8S * ^ 

fireside chats barbecuses, or cocktail parties - especially at the 

eg inn mg of the conference -- can substantially increase chances for 
positive interaction of the group. cnances lor 
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Conference Facilities 



Pleasant surroundings with good accommodations and good 
meals can add greatly to the success of a conference, The kinds 
of rooms available for conference meetings are of primary 
importance. Depending on the format, it may be necessary to 
have large rooms for some sessions and smaller rooms for 
others so that workshop groups can meet simultaneously in privacy. 
For workshop sessions, tables are desirable, and doors that close 
tightly against adjoining noises. 

If meals are to be provided, check the quality and methods of 
service in advance. Make sure that the banquet speaker can be 
heard and seen by all. 

Participants may be coming from varying distances by 
different modes of transportation. Consider the convenience of 
the available means of transportation to the site 

If the conference is being held in a large city, perhaps 
participants may be planning on combining the conference with 
other business or pleasure. This can be a positive factor in 
attracting participants and others. But it can also detract from 
the overall effectiveness to have participants running in and out 
of conference meetings trying to juggle appointments and sight- 
seeing into their schedules. If the coordinator anticipates this 
type of interest, a^quate amounts of time should be alloted for 
them within the agenda. In this case, participants should be told 
the free-time schedule in advance so that appointments will be 
made accordingly. 



Resource People 

The conference staff members will be call -id upon to act in 
many roles, ranging from host and introductory speaker, to 
chairman, discussion leader, and report editor. The tasks are 
all difficult and vital, so that appropriate staff people must be 
chosen. 

The members of the staff should be briefed on conference 
purposes, arrangements, and agenda. They must be given definite 
assignments well in advance along with all of the other necessary 
help and details for doing their task effectively. 
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Resource people are invited for their expertise in a given 
subject. Such people are available through voluntary organizations 
or from business and government. They can make formal addresses 
serve as members of a panel, mingle in the cluster groups, or be ’ 

ee s to approach for questions and informal 



available at tables for confer 
dis cus sion 



Resource people should be told in advance about the conference 
format and precisely what is expected of them. In this way they will 

know what materials to bring, whether they should include literature 
displays, etc. ’ 

Invitations, Equipment. Materials 

The letter of invitation announcing the conference must be explicit 
in giving *2 many details as are known. It must include the topics, 
dates. Place, transportation, and costs. Be specific about costs and 
fees, stating exactly what the conference fees cover. Make sure to 
clearly state when and to whom fees are payable. A convenient 
registration send-back such as a printed, pr e-addres sed post card is 

:• r Off 7 a ° CUrafce count of how many and who plan to 

attend. Often the hotel will supply the card, and sometimes make all 
the reservation arrangements, 

All needs for special equipment must be anticipated and arranged 
for m advance. Equipment can be of the audio-visual type such as 
projectors public address systems, or tape recorders. These should 
? . GC . .? ^ nd ^ d J usted before the meeting begins so that a film may 

start at the touch of a switch, a speaker may step tp the mike and begin, 



Other technical needs might include a typewriter or a mimeograph 
machine. A secretary may be needed to take notes. Pads and pencils, 
chart easels ashtrays, chalk, or water for the speaker must be prepared 

“aulwe 3 I£ tL /l tritUt r d , dUrin , ga SeS3ion sh ° uld b « or ganized and readily 
. the flag is to be saluted or a piano played, they should be 

where they are needed, wlien they are needed. 

You will probably want to distribute reference materials 
to the participants to inform and stimulate discussion. 

Conference material may be mailed in advance, in which case 
extra copies should be available at the conference. If material 
is given out at the conference and is bulky, you may wish to 
supply participants with large envelopes to address and mail 
to their home addresses. Shopping bags or brief cases are always 
welcomed by conferees to get their surplus materials home. 
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Conference Follow-Up 



If reports — or any kind of written results — emerge 
from the conference, these will naturally be mailed to 
participants after the conference, allowing time for them to 
be polished and reproduced. 

A written resume should be kept of solicited and unsolicited 
criticisms, praise, and suggestions by par ticpants and staff. 

This can be a valuable reference for the planning of future meetings. 



REFERENCE MATERIALS 

ROBERT'S RULES OF ORDER. Robert, Henry Martyn, 

Revell-Flemming Co., Old Tappan, New Jersey, 1967, 95£ paperback. 

HOW TO RUN BETTER MEETINGS. Hegarty, Edward J. , 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1957, $8. 95. 

GROUP THINKING AND CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP. 

Utterback, Will. E. , Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. , 

New York, 1964, rev. ed. , text ed. $7. 50. 

PRACTICAL GUIDE TO CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP. 

Morgan, John S. , McGraw-Hill Book Co. , Inc. , New York, 1966, $7. 95. 

HOW TO RUN A CONFERENCE. Bieber, Marion, Fernhill House, 

Ltd., New York, 1968, $3.50. 

PRACTICE OF CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP. Nathan, Ernest D. , 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co. , Inc. , Reading, Massachusetts, 1969, $4.95. 

MANUAL FOR DISCUSSION MODERATORS. Gray, Walter Jr. , 

American Institute of Discussion, Box 103, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
73101, 1964, $2. 00. 

DISCUSSION, CONFERENCE AND GROUP PROCESS. Gulley, Halbert E. , 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., New York, 1968, 2nd ed. , texted., $7.95. 
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NOTES AND ADDRESS CHANGES 
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STATE AND LOCAL YOUTH COORDINATORS 
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ALABAMA 

M r . Richard Fleming 
State Youth Coordinator 
Alabama Development Office 
State Office Bldg. , Rm. 546 
Montgomery, Ala. 36104 
Tel: 205/269- 7178 

Birmingham 
k Jefferson County 
Mr. Lloyd Carrico 
Coordinator of Mayor’s Council 
on Youth Opportunity 
City Hall - 9th Floor 
Birmingham, Ala. 35203 
Tel: 205/323-5431, Ext. 401 

ALASKA 

Mr. James Hayes 
Directo r 

State Council on Youth Opportunity 
511 Fourth Ave, , Suite 1 
Anchorage, Alaska 99501 
Tel: 907/279-4561 

ARIZONA 

Mr. Adolf Echeveste 
State Youth Coordinator 
712 W. Washington 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85007 
Tel: 602/261 -4331 

Phoenix 

& Maricopa County 
Mr. Carl Craig 
City Manager's Office 
Municipal Bldg. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 85003 
Tel: 602/262-6241 

ARKANSAS 

Mr. Maurice P. Jones 
State Youth Coordinator 
Capitol Hill Bldg, , 1st Fir. 

Little Rock, Ark. 72201 
Tel: 501/371-1201 

Little Rock 

.Mrs. Marilyn J. Farley 
Mayor's Asst, for 
Youth Affairs 
City Hall 

Broadway & Markham 
Little Rock, Ark. 72201 
Tel: 501/376-6111 



CALIFORNIA 

(No State Youth Coordinator ) 
Fresno 

Mr. Richard V. Babigian 
Administrative Asst, to 
the City Manager 
City Hall 

2326 Fresno Street 
Fresno, Calif. 93721 
Tel: 209 / 266-8031 

Long Beach 

& Los Angeles County 

Mr. Ed Schumm 

Youth Coordinator 

207 City Hall 

Long Beach, Calif. 90802 

Tel: 213/436-9041, Ext. 468 

Los Angeles 
& Los Angeles County 
Mr. Arnold J. Robles 
Youth Coordinator 
E. Y. O. A. 

314 W. Sixth Street 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90014 

Tel: 213/629-5511, Ext. 260 

Oakland: Hayward 
k Alameda County 
Mr. Clarence R. Jones 
Prime Contact 
City Hall, Rm. 214 
14th & Washington Streets 
Oakland, Calif. 94612 
Tel: 415/465-9430 

Riverside 

& Riverside County 
Mr. Nolan Lockett 
Mayor’s Asst, for 
Youth Affairs 
City Hall, 3711 Orange St. 
Riverside, Calif. 92501 
Tel: 714/787-7317 

San Bernardino 

Ontario & San Bernardino 

Countie s 

Mr. Benton Blakely 
Mayor’s Asst, for 
Youth Affairs 
374 Court Street 
San Bernardino, Calif. 92401 
Tel: 714/884-1291 
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San Diego 

Mr. Henry W. Fuller 
Mayor's Council on 
Y outh Opportunity 
City Administration Bldg, 
Community Concourse 
San Diego, Calif. 92101 
Tel: 714/236-5612 

San Francisco 
Mr. Joseph Meza 
Mayor’s Asst, for 
Y o uth Affairs 
45 Hyde Street 
San Francisco, Calif, 94102 
Tel: 415/558-2923 

San Jose 

& Santa Clara County 
Mr. William Von pinnon 
Mayor's Youth Coordinator 
843 The Alameda 
San Jose, Calif, 95126 
Tel: 408/292-3141 

COLORADO 

Mr. John William Porter 
State Youth Coordinator 
State Services Bldg. , Rm. 62 
1525 Sherman Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
Tel: 303/892-2739 

Denver 

Mrs. Kitty Kaunitz 
Miss Hazel White 
Co-Youth Coordinators 
655 S. Broadway 
Denver, Colorado 80209 
Tel: 303/744-6407 

CONNECTICUT 
Mr. Cortez Tipton 
Department of Children & 
Youth Services 
State Capitol, Rm. 409 
Hartford, Conn. 06115 
Tel: 203/566-2700 

Bridgeport 

Mr* Joseph Gatto 

Youth Coordinator 

202 State Street 

McLevy Hall, Room 208 

Bridgeport, Conn. 06603 

Tel: 203/333-8551, Ext. 861 



Hartford 



HAWAII 



KANSAS 



Mr. John W. Herrington 
Special Assistant for 
Youth Services 
14 Atlantic Street 
Hartford, Conn. 06103 
Tel: 203/566-6169 

PE LA WARE 
Mr. Floyd Catison 
State Youth Coordinator 
701 Shipley Street 
Wilmington, Dei, 19 01 

DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 
Dr. James L. Jones 
Special Asst, to the Mayor for 
Youth Opportunity Services 
1345 Pennsylvania Ave. , N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20004 
Tel: 202/629-2712 

FLOR IDA 

Mrs. Grade L. Miller 
State Youth Coordinator 
Division of Economic Opportunity 
225 W. Jefferson Street 
Tallahassee l Fla. 32301 
Tel; 904/222-1306 

Dade County 
Mrs. Essie D. Silva 
Youth Opportunity Director 
902 S. W. 2nd Ave. 

Miami, Fla. 33130 
Tel: 305/358-0216 

J acks onville 

Mr. Barry Hinnant, Jr. 

Youth Advisor 
Consolidated City 
of Jacksonville 
220 East Bay Street 
Jacksonville, Fla. 32202 
Tel: 904/355-0411, Ext. 466 

GEORGIA 
Mr. George Fields 
State Youth Coordinator 
State Office Bldg., Rm. 611 
270 Washington St. , S. W. 

Atlanta, Ga. 30334 
Tel: 404/656-3840 

Atlanta: Marietta 
DeKalb St Fulton Counties 
Mr. Lewis Dinkins, Director 
Atlanta Youth Council 
121 Memorial Drive 
Atlanta, Ga. 30303 
Tel: 40^/659-4463 
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Mr. Dennis S&kaguchi 
Governor's Asst, for 
Youth Affairs 
Hawaii State Economic 
Office of Economic Oppor. 
567 South King Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
Tel: 808/537-7071 

IDAHO 

Mr. James L. Adams 
State Youth Opportunity Prog. 
Statehouae, Room 230 
Boise, Idaho 83702 
Tel: 208/384-2278 

ILLINOIS 

Mr. Darrell McGibany 
State Youth Coordinator 
525 W. Jefferson, Suite 215 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
Tel: 217/525-2950 

Chicago 

Mr. Frank Strocchia 
Asst. Youth Coordinator 
Office of the Mayor 
City Hall 

Chicago, 111. 60602 

Tel: 312/427-5252, Ext. 533 

INDIANA 
Mr. Robert Gaim 
Administrative Asst, to 
the Governor 
1019 State Office Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
Tel: 317/633-3714 

Indianapolis 
Mr. Richard D. Gilroy 
Youth Coordinator 
Mayor's Office, City Hall 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
Tel: 317/633-3714 

IOWA 

Mr. George Witgraf 
State Youth Coordinator 
Office of the Governor 
State Capitol 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 
Tel: 515/281-3538 

Deg Moines 

Mr. Anthony Gales, Dir. 

Office of Youth Affairs 
70 7 Grant 

Des Moines, Iowa 50309 
Tel: 515/283-4512 
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Mr. Charlc. Bentley 
State Youth Coordinator 
Suite 724, Mills Bldg. 

109 W. Ninth Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 
Tel: 913/296-3267 

Shawnee County 
& Topeka 

Youth Coordinator 
City Hall 

Topeka, Kansas 66603 
Tel: 913/357-1241 

KENTUCKY 
Mrs. Chrystal Darter 
State Youth Coordinator 
Commission on Children 
& Y outh 

2 12 Washington 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
Tel: 502/564-6646 

LOUISIANA 
Mr. Lawrence Higgins 
Executive Director 
Louisiana Youth Commission 
150 N. Third Street 
Baton Rouge, La. 70821 
Tel: 504/389-6265 

Baton Rogge 

Mr. Willie D. Davenport 
State Youth Coordinator 
1048 Florida Street 
Baton Rouge, La. 70821 
Tel: 504/344-9212 

New Orleans 
Mr. Charles Elloire 
Mayor's Asst, for 
1 outh Affairs 
City Hall, Rm. 8E04 
New Orleans, La. 70112 
Tel: 504/529-4311, E, x t. 611 

MAINE 

Mr. George R. E zzy 
State Youth Coordinator 
SEOO Division 
Augusta, Maine 04330 
Tel: 207/289-3771 

MARYLAND 

Mr. Sigmund Lipsitz' 

State Youth Opportunity 
Coordinator 
Maryland Office of 
Economic Opportunity 
1100 N, Eutaw Street, Rm. 608 
Baltimore, Md. 2 1201 
Tel: 301/383-2502 



Baltimore 

Mr. William B. Henry 
Office of the Mayor 
City Hall 

100 Holiday Street 

Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Tel: 3 o i / 7 52-200 0 , Ext. 585 

Prince George t s County 
Mr. John Stauder 
Youth Coordinator 
Hampton Mall 
9171 Central Avenue 
Capitol Heights, Md. 20027 
Tel: 301/336-8900, Ext. 5 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. Phillip D. Lerner 
Executive Department 
The State House - Rm. 158 
Boston, Mass. 02133 
Tcil; 617/727-4258 or 56 

Boston 

Mr. Clarence Jones 

Youth Coordinator 

65 W. Brookline Street 

Boston, Mass. 02118 

Tel: 617/722-4100, Ext. 515 

Cambridge 
Miss Phyllis Hearst 
Youth Coordinator 
Youth Resource Bureau 
930 Massachusetts Ave, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 
Tel: 617/547-4608 

Pittsfield 

Mr. Robert Mathews 
Youth Coordinator 
54 Wendell Avenue 
Pittsfield, Mass. 01201 
Tel: 413/442-6948 

Springfield ;Chico pee 
& Holyoke 

Mayor Frank H. Freedman 
Administration Building 
Springfield, Mass. 01103 
Tel: 413/736-2711 

MICHIGAN 

Mr. George E. Parker 
State Youth Coordinator 
416 East Grand River Ave. 
Lansing, Michigan 48906 
Tel: 517/373-0890 







Detroit 

Mr. Frederick T. McClure 
Di recto r 

Mayor's Youth Opportunity 
Program 

1108 City-County Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 
Tel: 313 ' l - 3460 or 346 1 

MINNESOTA 
Mr. James Lord 
Office of the Governor 
State Capitol, Rm. 130 
St. Paul, Minn. 55101 
Tel: 612/221-3391 

MISSISSIPPI 

(No Youth Coordinators) 

MISSOURI 

Mr. Irvin Whitehead 
State Youth Coordinator 
Dept, of Community Affairs 
505 Missouri Boulevard 
J efferson City, Mo. 65101 
Tel: 314/635-9241 

Kansas City & Jackson 
& Platte Counties 
Mr. Robert Wilson 
Office ’of the Mayor 
414 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
Tel; 816/274-2595 

St. Louis 

& St. Louis Counties 
Mr. Kenneth Billups 
Youth Coordinator 
1205 Olive St. , 5th Fir. 

St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Tel: 314/621/4827 

MONTANA 

(No Youth Coordinators) 

NEBRASKA 
Mr. Robert Rodgers 
Youth Opportunity Director 
Technical Assistance Agency 
State Capitol , 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 
Tel: 402/471-2216 

Omaha; Council Bluffs 
Metropolitan Area 
Mr. Carnell Deason 
City Hall 

108 S. 18th Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68102 
Tel: 402/341-8122, Ext. 495 
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NEVADA 

Mr. Duke Drakulich 
State Youth Coordinator 
Governor's Council on 
Y outh Opportunity 
208 N. Fall Street 
Carson City, Nevada 8970 1 
Tel: 702 / 882-7142 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mr. Terrence Briggs 
State Youth Coordinator 
New Hampshire Office of 
Economic Opportunity 
15 N. Main Street 
Concord, N. H. 03301 
Tel: 603/271-2611 

NEW JERSEY 

Mr. F. Duncan Case, Jr. 

State Youth Coordinator 

Dept, of Community Affairs 

P. O. Box 2788 

Trenton, N. J. 08625 

Tel: 603/292-5854 

Jersey City 
Mr. Donald Howard 
Youth Program Coordinator 
Jersey City Redevelopmenc 
A gene y 

46 Mercer Street 
Jersey City, N. J. 07302 
Tel: 201/332-6100 

Newark 

Mr. Lewis B. Perkins, Jr. 
Deputy Mayor, City Hall 
920 Broad Street 
Newark, N. J. 07102 
Tel: 201/643-6300 

Paterson 

Mr. Aaron Braverman 
Youth Coordinator 
367 Broadway 
Paterson, N, J. 07501 
Tel: 201/278-0633 

NEW MEXICO 
Mr. Don Perkins 
State Youth Coordinator 
State Committee on Children 
and Youth 
P. O. Box 6223 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 8710 7 
Tel: 505/842-3276 

Albuquerque 
Mr. Carlos Duran 
Youth Coordinator 
City Hall 

400 Marquette Ave. , N. W. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 87101 
Tel: 505/842-7545 



N EW YORK 
Mr. Elias B. Saltman 
State Youth Coordinator 
New York Executive Dept, 
Division for Youth 
71 W. 23rd Street, 14th Fir. 
New York, New York 10010 
Tel: 212/92^-8710 

New York City 

Mr. Barry Gottehrer 

Executive Asst, to the Mayor 

31 Chambers Street 

New York, New York 10007 

Tel: 212/566-5347 or 6059 

Rochester & Monroe Coun ty 
Mr. William J. Bub, Jr. 

State Youth Coordinator 
1232 Granite Bldg. 

Rochester, New York 14604 
Tel: 716/454-7200, Ext. 293 

Syracuse & Onondaga 
County 

Mr. Jack Balinsky 
Youth Coordinator 
Office of the Mayor 
City Hall, Rm. 208 
Syracuse, New York 13202 
Tel: 315/473-5690 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Mr. Karvey Heartley 
State Youth Coordinator 
215 Lane Street 
Raleigh, N. C. 27602 
Tel: 919/829-3135 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Mr. Jan B. Olson 
State Youth Coordinator 
Governor's Council on 
Human Resources 
State Office Building 
900 East Boulevard 
Bismarck, N. Dakota 58501 
Tel: 701/224-2970 

OHIO_ 

(No State Youth Coordinator) 
Akron 

Mr. Elmore Banton 
Youth Coordinator 
711 City-County Safety Bldg. 
Akron, Ohio 44308 
Tel: 216/375-2070 
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Bucke y c Hills -Hocking Valley 
Mr. David E. Brightbill 
Youth Coordinator 
P. O. Box 144 
Marietta, Ohio 45750 
Tel: 614/373-3745 

Cin cinnati 
& Hamilton Coun ty 
Mr. Luther Church 
Youth Coordinator 
c/o Citizen's Committee 
on Y outh 

2147 Central Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45214 
Tel: 513/381-3425 

Cleveland 

Mr. Michael Stringer 
Youth Coordinator 
Council of Economic Oppor. 
1350 W. 3rd Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 
Tel: 216/696-9077 

C olumbus 

Mr. Frank C. Cleveland, Jr. 
Director 

Youth Opportunity Program 
1032 Mt. V er lion Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43203 
Tel: 614/461/8384 

Dayton 

Mr* Robert D. Lewis 
Youth Coordinator 
Office of the City Manager 
Municipal Bldg. , P.m. 1623 
101 W. 3rd Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 
Tel: 513/225-5X22 

Toledo 

Mr. Charles Buckenmyer 
Youth Coordinator 
Office of the Mayor 
City Hall 

Toledo, Ohio 43264 

Tel: 419/255-1500, Ext. 524 

OKLAHOMA 

Miss Sallie O’Neill Hughes 
Governor's Youth Coordinator 
507 Sequoyah Bldg. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 73105 
Tel; 405/521-2474 

Lawton & Comanche County 
Miss Karen Baker 
Mayor's Youth Coordinator 
City Hall 
4th & A Streets 
Lawton, Oklahoma 73501 
Tel: 405/35 -6100, Ext. 265 
150 , 
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Mus ko^ee 

& Muskogee County 
Mr. Jack Hans 
Recreation Superintendent 
City Hall 

Muskogee, Oklahoma 74401 
Tel: 918/682-2459 

Oklahoma City 
& Oklahoma County 
Mr. Roosevelt Turner 
Mayor's Action for 
Youth Opportunity 
Center Bldg. 

331 W. Main 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 731Q2 
Tel: 405/231/2504 

Tulsa & Tulsa County 
Mr. Rick L .ng 
Asst, to the Mayor 
for Youth 
200 Civic Center 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74103 
Tel: 918/581-5440 

OREGON 

Mrs. Kathleen Neir 
State Youth Coordinator 
State Capitol, Rm. 205 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
Tel: 503/378-4185 

Portland: Multnomah 
& Washington Counties 
Mr. Fred C. Markey 
Youth Coordinator 
City Hall, Rm. 303 
1220 S. W. Fifth Ave. 
Portland, Oregon 97204 
Tel: 503/228-6141, Ext. 249 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(No State Youth Coordinator) 

Philadelphia 

Mr. Nathaniel Washington 
Youth Coordinator 
Municipal Services Bldg. 

Rm. 1470, Reyburn Plaza 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1910 7 
Tel: 215/MU 6-2690 
Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Louise R. Brown 
Asst. Executive Secretary 
Mayor's Office 
City-County Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 
Tel: 412/281-3900, Ext. 501 



PUERTO RICO 
Mr. Mario F. Gaztambide 
Special Aide to the Governor 
La Forteleza 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 00901 
Tel: 809/723-0090 

San Juan & Bayamon 
Mr. Alonzo de Angel 
Box 4355 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 00 90J 
Tel: 809/722-1635 

RHODE ISLAND 
Mr. Samuel L. Disano, Jr. 

Youth Specialist 
Governor's Council on 
Youth Opportunities 
289 Promenade Street 
Providence, R. I. 02903 
Tel; 40 1/277-200 0 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mr. Leroy Alexander 
State Youth Coordinator 
SEOO Office 
300 Gervais Street 
Columbia, S. C. 29201 
Tel: 803 /758-3191, 92 or 93 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mr. Donald Livesay 
Youth Opportunity Director 
State Capitol Building 
Pierre, S. D. 57501 
Tel: 605/224-3661 

TENNESSEE 
Mr. J. Randall Griggs 
SEOO 

100 Arlington Avenue 
Nashville, Tenn. 3 7210 
Tel: 615/741-2615 

Chattanooga 

Hamilton County 
Mr. Roy Noel 
Youth Coordinator 
104 City Hall Annex 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 37403 
Tel: 615/267-6681, Ext. 296 

Memphis: Shelby County, Tenn. 
Crittenden County, Ark. ; De Sota 
County, Miss. 

Mr. Lenard Hackel 
Youth Coordinator 
City Hall 

125 North Main Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 38103 
Tel: 901/527-6611, Ext. 296 



Metropolitan Government of 
Nashville & Davidson County 
Mr. Thomas C. Powlas 
Youth Coordinator 
Metro Courthouse, Rm. 107 
Nashville, Tenn. 37201 
Tel: 615/747-4189 or 4180 

TEXAS 

Mr. Glenn McAlister 
State Youth Coordinator 

Drawer P, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 
Tel: 512/475-4543 

Dallas 

Mr. Frank Clarke 
Youth Coordinator 
5 1 5 S. E rvay 
Dallas, Texas 75201 
Tel: 214/742-1881 

El Paso 

Mr. Kenneth Flynn 
Youth Coordinator 
City-County Bldg. , Rm. 307 
500 E. San Antonio 
El Paso, Texas 79901 
Tel: 915/543-2968, Ext. 69 

Houston 

Eg Harris County 
Mr. Clarence Lamb 
Youth Coordinator 
401 Caroline 
Houston, Texas 77002 
Tel: 713/228-3805 

UTAH 

Youth Coordinator 
Office of Local Affairs 
State Capitol 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 
Tel: 801/328-5248 

Salt Lake City 
Mr. Ron Burris 
Mayor's Youth Coordinator 
Room 312, City County Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
Tel: 801/328-7311 

VERMONT 

Mr. William F. Schnitzer 
State Youth Coordinator 
Governor's Committee on 
Children & Youth 
Riverside Building 
Montpelier, Vermont 0 5602 
Tel: 802/223-2311, Ext. 569 
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VIRGINIA 

Mr. Joseph F. Lewis 
State Youth Coordinator 
Division of State Planning 
and Community Affairs 
Room 1010 
109 Governor Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
Tel: 703/770-2026 

WASHINGTON 
Mr. Ronald Taber 
Executive Director 
Governor's Commission 
on Youth Involvement 
238 Public Health Building 
Olympia, Wash. 98501 
Tel: 206/753-6872 

Richland: Kennewick, Pasco 
& West Richland 
Mrs. Eris M. Blount 
Youth Coordinator 
Benton- Franklin Govern- 
mental Conference 
906 Jadwin Avenue 
Richland, Wash. 99352 

Tel: 509/783-2415 

Seattle & King County 
Mr. John Driscoll 
Youth Coordinator 
Youth Division 
611 Municipal Building 
Seattle, Washington 98104 
Tel: 206/583-5746 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Miss Carson Phillips 
SEOO 

1703 Quarrier Street 
Charleston, W. Va. 25305 
Tel: 304/348-3391 

WISCONSIN 
Mr. Dale Hopkins 
State Youth Coordinator 
123 West Washington Ave. 
Room 416 

Madison, Wisconsin 53702 
Tel: 608/266-2710 

Milwaukee 
Mr. Roy Hill 
Youth Coordinator 
Mayor's Office, City Hall 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 
Tel: 414/276-3711 

WYOMING 

(No Youth Coordinators) 
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INDEX TO FEDERAL YOUTH CONTACTS 
beginning on page 155 -- 

Alphabetical by Subject 



See Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Interior Dept. 

Children 

See Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Community Developme nt 

See Housing and Urban Development Dept. 
Delinquency Prevention 

See Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Justice Dept. 

Domestic Action Program 
See Defense Dept. 

Drugs 

See Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Justice Dept. 

National Coordinating Councdl on Drug 
Abuse Information and Education, Inc. 
o£ Economic Opportunity 
Treasury Dept. 

Education 

See Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Office of Economic Opportunity 

Employment 

See Civil Service Commission 

Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Labor Dept. 

Treasury Dept. 

Environment 

See Environmental Protection A.gency 
Interior Dept. 

Food Prc grams 
See Agriculture Dept. 



Funding Source a 

See Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Labor Dept. 

Office of Economic Opportunity 
Office of Management and Budget 

Indian Programs 
See Commerce Dept. 

Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Labor Dept. 

National Council on Indian Opportunity 
Office of Economic Opportunity 

International Youth Affairs 
See State Dept. 

Job Corps 
See Labor Dept. 

JOBS 

See Labor Dept. 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
See Delinquency Prevention 

Manpower Programs 
See Agriculture Dept. 

Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Labor Dept. 

Mino r itie g ■ 

See Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 
for the Spanish-Speaking 
Commerce Dept. 

Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Labor Dept. 

National Council on Indian Opportunity 
Office of Economic Opportunity 

NASA Spacemobile 
See Labor Dept. 
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4-H Youth Programs 
See Agriculture Dept. 



Neighborhood Youth Corps 
See Labor Dept. 



Nutrition 

See Agriculture Dept. 

Fhotog raphy 
See Labor Dept. 

Postal Academy Program 
See Post Office Dept. 

Public Service Careers 
See Labor Dept. 

Reading Program 

See Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Recreation 

See Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Housing and Urban Development Dept. 
Interior Dept. 

Office of Economic Opportunity 
Presidents Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports 

Spanish-Speaking 

See Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 
for the Spanish-Speaking 

Sports 

See President's Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports 

Student Affairs 

See Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
State Dept. 

Summer Employment 
See Civil Service Commission 
Labor Dept 
Transportation Dept. 

Summer Transportation 
See Transportation Dept. 

Technical Education 

See Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Labor Dept. 

Title I 

See Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 

Transportation Program 
See Transportation Dept. 



Vocational Education 

See Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Labor Dept. 

Voluntary Organizations 

See Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 
Work-Study 

See Health, Education, and Welfare Dept. 

Youth Conservation Corps 
See Agriculture Dept. 

Interior Dept. 

Youth Coordinator Program 
See Labor Dept. 

Youth Involvement 

See Housing and Urban Development Dept. 
Labor Dept. 

Office of Economic Opportunity 
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federal youth PROGRAM contacts 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

School and Day Care Food 

Service Programs 

Mr. Herbert D. Rorex, Director 
Child Nutrition Division 
Food and Nutrition Service 
500 12th St. , S. W. , Rm. 560-A 
Wash., D. C. 20250(202)962-1627 

Mr. Keith R. Keeley, Acting Chief 
Allocation, Payment and Audit 
Review Branch 
Child Nutrition Division 
f* ood and Nutrition Service 
500 12th St. , S. W. , Rm. 576 
Wash. , D. G. 20250 (202)962-2 3 54 

Manpower Training: Youth 

Conservation Corps 
Mr. Robert M. Lake, Director 
Manpower and Youth Conservation 
Programs 
Forest Service 

12th & Independence Ave. , S. W. 

Wash., D. C. 20250 (202)388-7783 

Mr. James L. Kimball, Staff Specialist 
Division of Manpower and Youth 
Conservation Programs 
Forest Service 

12th & Independence Ave. , S. W. 

Wash., D. C. 20250 (202)388-7783 

Youth Development Programs 
Dr. E. Dean Vaughan, Asst. Adm. 

4-H Youth Programs, Extension Service 

South Bldg. , Rm. 6014 

Wash., D. C. 20250 { 202 >388 - 567 3 

Mr. John W. Banning, Asst. Director 
4-H/ Youth Develop. , Extension Service 
South Bldg. , Rm. 6010 
Wash., D. C. 20250(202)388-4176 



General 

Dr. N. P. Ralston, Associate Director 
Science and Education 
Administration Bldg. , Room 202-E 
Wash., D. C. 20250 (2 02)388-7107 

Dr. Thomas K. Cowden 

Assistant Secretary for Rural Development 
and Conservation 

Administration Bldg. , Room 2 1 2 - A 
Wash., D. C. 20250 (202)388-2796 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

General 

Vice Admiral W. P. Mack 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 

Manpower and Reserve Affairs 

The Pentagon, Room 3E-966 

Wash., D. C. 20301 (202)OX 5-0991 

Major Jim Hill 

Office of the Special Assistant for Domestic 
Action Programs 
Manpower and Reserve Affairs 
The Pentagon, Room 3D-257 
Wash., D. C. 20301 (202)OX 7-2058 

1 he Honorable Roger T. Kelley 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Manpower and Reserve Affairs 
The Pentagon, Room 3E-966 
Wash., D. C. 20301 (202)OX 5-2334 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

General 

Mr. Joseph E. Casson 

Special Assistant to the Under Secretary 
Main Commerce Bldg. , Room 5809 
Wash., D. C. 20230(202)967-2224 

Mr . John L. Sullivar., Manager 
Manpower Staff 

Main Commerce Bldg. , Room 4047 
Wash., D. C. 20230 (202)967-4513 
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Mr. Davis A. Fortner 
Assistant Administrator for Industrial 
Analysis & Business Programs 
Business and Defense Services Admn. 
Main Commerce Bldg. , Room 4047 
Wash., D. c. 20230 (2021967-5228 



DEPARTMENT OF 
and welfare 



health, education, 



Drugs 

Mr. Philip H. Pritchard 
Information Specialist - Education 

cle aringhou.3e for Drug Abuse Info. 
5454 Wisconsin Avenue 

Chevy Chase, Md. 20015 (301)496-7731 



Mrs. Jean McMillen 

Information Specialist - Federal Programs 
f. 1 Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Info. 
5454 Wisconsin Avenue 

Chevy Chase, Md. 20015 (301)496-7731 



Children a nd Camping 

Dr. Catharine V. Richards, Chief of the Youth 

4 nn C !Tt le8 Division > ° ffic e of Child Develop. 
400 6th St. , S. W. F 

Wash., D. C. 20013 (202)755-7822 



Private Sector 

Miss” - Fran Bohart 

Office of Youth and Student Affairs 

North Building, Rm. 5728 

Wash., D. C. 20201 (202)962-0827 

Youth Development Programs 
Mr. Stanley B. Thomas, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Youth & Student Affair s 
330 Independence Ave. , S. W. , R m 552 l 
Wash., D. C. 20201 (202)963-4491' 



Vocational .Education 

M . r - ^ eR °y A- Corneloen, Special Assistant to 
the Associate Commissioner 

Adult, Vocational and Technical Education 
7th & D Streets, S. W. , Room 5012 
Wash., D. C. 20202 (202)963-7996 






Mrs. Genevieve Dane, Operations Branch Chief 

fnTCV of i Elementar y and Secondary Education 
400 Maryland Ave., S. W. , Room 2089-C 
Wash., D. C. 20201 (202)962-4483 



Educa tion 

Mr. Warren T. Troutman, Chief 
College Work-Study Branch 
Division of Student Financial Aid 
7th & D Streets, S. W. , Room 4012 
Wash., D. C. 20202 (202)962-3871 



General 

Miss Julia E. Hamblet, Associate Director 
Right- to-Read Program 
400 Maryland Ave., S. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20201 (202)963-3456 



oaroara h. Kemp. Senior Program Officer 
secondary Programs for Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped Programs and Service Unit 
7th & D Streets, S. W. , Room 5624 
Wash., D. C. 20202 (202)963-7545 



Mr Logan Sallada, Executive Secretary 
Office of the Secretary 
North Building, Room 5027 
Wash., D. C. 20201 (202)962-1209 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 

development 



Mr. Robert Foster, Deputy Commissioner 
Youth Development & Delinquency Proventic 
Administra tion 

330 C Street, S. W. , Room 2038-S 
Wash., D. C. 20201 (202)963-4131 



Recreatio n and Youth Involvement- 
Miss Maureen Thornton 
Community Development 
451 7th Street, S. W. , Room 8134 
Wash., D. C. 20410 (202)755-5561 



Information fo r Funding Reso urces 
Mr. Stanley B. Thomas (See Youth 
Development Programs) 

Juvenile Delin quency Prevention 
Mr - Robert Foster. (See Youth 
Development Programs) 



General 

Mr. John C. Chapin, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of HUD 
451 7th Street, S. W. , Room 10218 
Wash., D. C. 20410 (202)755-7238 

Misu Noel Sweitzer, Staff Assistant to the 
Under Secretary 

451 7th Street, S. W. , Room 10114 

Wash. , D. C. 20410(202)755-6648 
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Mrs. Dee Arntz, Community Develop- 
ment Training Program 
451 7th Street, S. W., Room 7139 
Wash., D. C. 20410 (202) 755-6259 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Pollution /Environ ment 
Miss Linda Pettey , Staff Assistant 
Office of the Secretary 
18th & C Sts. , N. W. 

Wash., D. C. 20240 (202) 343-7432 

Recreation 

Mr. Tim Monroe, Chief 
Division of Information 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
18th & C Sts. , N. W. 

Wash., D. C. 20240 (202) 343-5726 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Drugs 

Dr. John H. Langcr, Chief 
Preventive Programs Division 
Bureau of Narcotics fc Dangerous Drugs 
1405 I St. , N. W. , Room 713 
Wash., D. C. 20537 (202) 382-4065 

General 

Mr. Willis A. S eld in. Chief 
Communications Section 
Community Relations Service 
550 11th St. , N. W. , Room 513 
Wash., D. C. 20530 (202) 739-4002 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Youth Coordinator Program 
Mr. William J. Harris, Director 
Operational Planning and Resource 
Allocation Staff 

1741 Rhode Island Ave. , N. W. 

Wash., D. C. 20210 (202) 961-3851 

Manpower Training: Public Service Careers 
Mr. Robert Moss, Acting Chief 
Division of Public Service Careers 
1741 Rhode Island Ave. . N. W. , Room 311 
Wash., D. C. 20210 (202) 961-4546 

Manpower Training: NYC. Ope ration Mainstream 
Mrs. Nancy Snyder 
Chief, Division of Work Experience 
1741 Rhode Island Ave. , N. W. 

Wash., D. C. 20210 (202) 9612803 



Manpower Training: Manpower Development 8t 
Training Programs (MDTA) 

Mr. Robert Brown, Assoc. Manpower 
Administrator 

U.S. Training & Employment Service 
14th & Constitution Ave. , N. W. , Room 2332 
Wash., D. C. 20410 (202)961-5097 

Manpower Training: Job Corps 
Mr. William Mirengoff 
Director, Job Corps 
1111 18th St. , N. W. , Room 800 
Wash., D. C. 20510 (202) 382-6134 

Manpower Training: JOBS 

Mr. Sheldon Bloom, Acting Chief 

Div. of Job Opportunity Programs 

1741 Rhode Island Ave. , N. W. , Room 601 

Wash., D. C. 20210 (202) 961-3687 

Summer Transp. Proj. /Photo. Proj. /NASA 
_Spacemohile/Gen l l I nfo, on Summer Jobs 
Mr. Anthony Fantacl, ^Chlef “ 

Div. of Counseling. Testing & Special Workers 
1741 Rhode Island Ave. # N. W. , Rm. 709 
Wash.. D. C. 20210 (202) 961-4391 

Miss Jeanne Weaver. Youth Specialist 
Div. of Counseling. Testing Special Workers 

1741 Rhode Island Ave.. N. W. . Rn. 709 
Wash. . D. C. 20210 (202) 961-2995 

Gene ral 

Mr. Malcolm R. Lovell, j r . 

Assistant Secretary for Manpower 

14th & Constitution Ave. , N. W. , Rm. 3112 

Wash.. D. C. 20410 (202)961-4366 

Mr. Merwln Hans, Director 

EMA-FAP Task Force 

1741 Rhode Island Ave. , N. W. 

Wash.. D. C. 20210 (202) 961-3485 

Mr. Ian Pearis 

Division of Work Exper.ence 

1741 Rhode Island Ave. , N. W. . R m . 410-G 

Wash. . D. C. 20210 (202) 961-3588 

Mr. David L. Henson, Program Analyst 
Program Coordinating Staff. MA/USTES 
1741 Rhcde Island Ave. . N. W. 

Wash.. D. C. 20210 (202) 961-3685 
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M-. Alfred Zuck, Associate Manpower 
Administrator for Data Management 
Main Labor Bldg. , Room 2218 
Wash., D. C. 20410(202)961-2665 

Mr. Ronald S. Rubbin 

Manpower Development Specialist 

Division of Work Experience 

1741 Rhode Island Ave. , N. W. , Rm. 809 

Wash., D, C. 20210 (2 02)961-2816 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Postal Academy Program 

Mr. Willoughby G. Walling, Director 

Bureau of Personnel 

Washington, D. C. 20260 (202)961-8629 
DEPARTMENT OF TRAN S PORTATION 
General 

Mrs, Mildred W. Goodman, Program 
Mgr. for Youth Opp. Programs 
400 7th St. , S. W. , Room 10219 
Wash., D. C. 20590(202)426-4653 

CABINET COMMITTEE ON OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THE SPANISHES PEAKING 



General 

Mr. John Bareno, Asst. Executive Director 
1800 G Street, N. W. , Suite 712 
Wash., D. C. 20506 (202)382-4288 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Fed e ral Employment 
Mr. T, Philip Bohart, Chief 
Manpower Sources Division 
Bureau oi Recruiting and Examining 
1900 E St. , N. W. , Rm. 6504 
Wash., D. C. 20415(202)632-6208 

Federal Stu de nt Employment 
Mr. James R . Poole, Director 
Youth Employment Programs 
1900 E St. , N. V/. , Rm. 6516 
Wash., D. C. 20415 (202)632-5677 

Feder a l Summer and In-School Hires 
Mr. Ziv Remez, Deputy Director 
Bureau of Recruiting and Examining 
1900 E St. , N. W. , Rm. 6514 
Wash., D. C. 20415(202)632-6005 
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O FFICE OF ECONOMIC OPP ORTUNIT Y 
Drugs 

Dr. Jack Carr, Director of Addiction, 
Alcoholism & Mental Health Services Div. 
Office of Health Affairs 
1200 19th St., N. W. f Room 640 
Wash., D. C. 20506(202)254-5990 

Information for Funding Resources and Youth 

Development Progra ms 

Mr. Lawrence L. McDonough, Y ouThTDe velop. 

Program Officer 
1200 19th St. , N. W. , Room 568 
Wash., D. C. 20506(202)254-5850 

General 

Mr. James Wilson, Indian Division 
1200 T9th St., N. W. , Room B417 
Wash. , D, C. 20505 (202)254-5960 

Mr. Albert E. Abrahams, Assistant Director 
Office of Special Program? 

1200 19th St. , N. V/., Room 700 
Wash., D. C. 20506 (202)254-6018 

Mr. James Tanck, Chief 
Student Volunteer Branch, VISTA 
1200 19th St. , N. W, , Room 314 
Wash., D. C. 20506 (202)254-5280 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND 3U DG ET 

Index/Guide to Youth Prograi nj? 

Mr. Tom Snyder 

New Executive Office Building, Room G236 
17th & Pennsylvania Ave, , N. W, 

Washington, D. C. 20503 (202)395-3612 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

Pollution/Environment and Youth 

Mr. Norris W. Sydnor, Jr. . Director 

Office of Environmental Activities 

Water Quality Office 

Wash., D. C. 20242(202)557-1477 

PRESIDENTS COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL 
FITNESS AND SPORTS 



National Summit Youth Sports Program 
Mr. V. L. Nicholson 
7th & D Streets, S. W.,, Room 2600 
Wash. , D. C. 20202 (202)962-8675 

NATIONAL COORDINATING COUNCIL ON DRUG 
ABUSE INFORMATION & EDUCATION. INC. 
Drugs 

Miss Molly Davis 

1211 Connecticut Ave. , N. W. , Suite 712 
Wash., D. C. 20506 (202)382-4288 
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NAB YOUTH DIRECTORS 



The National Alliance of Businessmen's youth employment program is directed in metropolitan 
areas by the N. A. B. Youth Directors. These individuals work in close cooperation with Mayor's 
Youth Coordinators, State Employment Service personnel, and other interested parties in developing 
jobs for youth in the private sector. The newly appointed Youth Directors (1971) are listed below: 



AUSTIN 

James L. Grey 
Professional Personnel 
Consultants 
1209 Rio Grande 
Austin, Texas 
512/477-3796 

BALTIMORE 

Leonard Brown 
NAB 

1100 N. Eutaw St. 
Baltimore, Md. 21201 
301/728-2383 

BIRMINGHAM 

E. Stokes McGehee 
Anderson Electric Corp. 
P. O. Box 455 
Leeds, Ala. 35094 
205/699-2411 

BOSTON 

Robert A. Sands 
NAB, Suite 740 
84 State St. 

Boston, Mass. 02109 
617/723-6000 

BROCKTON 

Sgt. Frank DeChristopher 
NAB 

119 Belmont St. 

Brockton, Mass. 02401 

Buffalo 

Ronald H. Fleming 
NAB 

238 Main St. 

Buffalo, N* Y. 14202 
716/852-5654 

CANTON 

Paul Martin 
City Hall 

Canton, Ohio 44702 
216/455-8951 
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CHARLOT TE 

Fred C. Krueger, Jr. 

Asst. Vice President 
Charlotte Branch 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Richmond, Va. 

704/375-6055 

CHICAGO 

Glanver Brooks 
NAB Office 
Chicago, 111. 

312/782-9775 

CINCINNATI 

Ted Wilburn, Jr* 

Employer Supervisor 
Cincinnati Bell 
225 E. 4th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
513/397-3850 

CLEVELAND 

Hugh Johnson 
Metropolitan Cleveland 
JOBS Council 
4966 Wcodland Avc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44104 
216/361-1300 

COLUMBUS 

Leonard W. Hindsman, Jr. 
NAB 

416 12th Streeet, Rm. 200 
Columbus, Ga. 31901 
404/324-0266 

CORPUS CHRISTI 

Lowell Gaut 

City Administration 

City Hall 

Corpus Cnristi, Texas 78401 
512/883-3691 

DAYTON 

Joseph W* Holley 
1721 Princeton Drive 
Dayton, Ohio 45406 
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ERIE 

Jack C. Brightfelt 
1216 Hilltop Road 
Erie, Pa. 

814/866-3713 

FRESNO 

Miss Barbara Grider 
2326 Fresno St. 

City Hall 

Fresno, Calif. 93721 
209/266-2032 

HONOLULU 
L. D. McLaurin 
Executive Director 
NAB, c/o P* O. Box 3468 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96801 

HOUSTON 

Terrell Sanders, Chairman 
Human & Community Develop. 
Houston Junior Chamber of 
Commerce 
NAB, 914 Main St. 

Houston, Texas 77^61 
713/222-6601 

JACKSONVILL E 

Barry Hinnant, Jr. 

Office of the Mayor 
Jacksonville, Florida 

KANSAS CITY 

George M. Stewart 
NAB 

114 West J 1th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816/374-2536 

LONG BEACH 

Thomas P. Demary 
NAB 

4201 Long Beach Blvd. 

Suite 201 

Long Beach, Calif, 9080 7 
213/595-4571 



MADISON 



Marion F, Gregory 
Senior Vice President 
CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society 

5910 Mineral Point Rd. 
Madison, Wise, 53705 
608/238-5851 

MERRIMAC valley 

Ralph E. Jordan 
10 Gage Avenue 
Lowell, Mass. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Andrew T. Jones 
NAB 

224 South 5th Str eet 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 
612/333-2317 

NE W HAVEN 

Alfred M. Rice 
120 Fountain Terrace 
N^w Haven, Conn. 06515 
203/387-3162 

NEW YORK 

Kenneth A. McNutt 
NAB 

55 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 1003 

212/924-2400 

OMAHA 

Edward Welsh 
Northern Natural Gas Co. 
4th Floor 
2222 Dodge St. 

Omaha, Neb. 68101 
402/348-4021 

P HOENIX 

Walter R. Nymann 
Manager Engineering Admn. 
Goodyear Aerospace Corp. 

P. O. Box 85 

Litchfield Park, Ariz. 85340 
602/935-9331, X. 3i4 

PITTSBURGH 

Richard G. Gaines 
915 Penn Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
412/565-2762 
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PORTLAND 



David Judd 

807 Jackson Tower Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 97205 
503/226-4063 

READING 



Darryl Werner 
TMW Division, North 
American Rockwell 
Reading, Pa. 

ROCHESTER 

Morgan A. Gage 
Chairman of Youth 
Program Committee 
Gleason Works 
1000 University Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
716/473-1000 

ST. LOUIS 

Jack Y. Kiburz 
NAB, Box 14493 
Main Post Office 
St. Louis, Mo. 
314/421-2234 

ST. PAUL 

Gary Denault 
NAB, Suite 300 
Osborn Building 
St. Paul, Minn. 55102 

ST. PETERSBURG 



Shields E. Moore 
Project Coordinator 
Community Services Fdn. 
202 St. Thomas Bldg. 

155 Bluff View Drive 
Largo, Fla. 

813/584-6007 

SALT LAKE CITY 

Terry O. Burns 
1° E. South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
801/328-4825 






SAN BERNARnTMr. 

8cnton C. Blakely 

3 74 Court St. , Suite 17 

?f” ®f ruardin °. Cal. 92401 
714/884-1291 

SAN FRANCISCO 

John F. Hulpke 
NAB 

9 First St. 

San Francisco, Cal. 94105 
415/556-6170 

SANTA BARBARA 

Mai Cobb, ES Coordinator 
NAB 

1119 Chapala St. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 93104 

TACOMA 

Je rry Vaughan 
Tacoma Community College 
5900 S. 12th 
Tacoma, Wash. 

206/LO 4-7200 

TULS A 

Joseph B. O'Toole 
NAB 

222 East 5th St. 

Tulsa, Okla. 74103 
918/584-7614 

WESTCHESTER /ROCKLAND 

Dorothy Brincefield 
NAB 

901 North Broadway 
White Plains, N.Y. 10603 
914/948-8382 

WICHITA 

Clarence E. Wesley 
NAB 

12l North Broadway 
Wichita, Kansas 

WILMINGTON 

William S. Young, III 
Assistant Treasurer 
Wilmington Trust Co. 

10th It Market Streets 
Wilmington, Del. 19801 
302/655-4011, X-687 



DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 



REGIONAL YOUTH COORDINATORS 

HUD has appointed Regional Youth Coordinators to encourage the hiring of disadvantaged youth by 
regional offices and grantees. HUD's new consolidation of grants under the Community Development 
Assistance allows great flexibility for youth programs* Contacts are: 



Region I: 


Harold J. Morrison, Department of Housing and Urban Development, John F* 
Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Massachusetts 02203, Tel: 6l 7/223-4361, 

States Served: Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire. 


Region II: 


Mrs, Shirley McClintock, Special Assistant to Regional Administrator , Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, 26 Federal Plaza, New York, New York 10007. 
Tel: 212/264-8033. 

States Served: Virgin Islands, New Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico. 


Region III: 


Miss Marie Cook, Economist, Department of Housing and Urban Development, Curtis 
Building, 6th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19106. 

Tel: 215/597-2696. 

States Served: Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, District of Columbia. 


Region IV ; 


Roy Jones, Department of Housing and Urban Development, Peachtree-Seventh 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia 30323. Tel: 404/526-3541. 

States Served: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
South Caroliiia, Nor'h Carolina. 


Region V : 


Elston Wagner, Housing Management and Community Services, Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601. 

Tel: 312/353-4687. 

States Served: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin. 


Region VI: 


Mrs. Juanite Gregory, Special Assistant to Regional Administrator, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, Federal Office Building, 819 Taylor Street, 

Fort Worth, Texas 76102. Tel: 817/334-2867. 

States Served: Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 


Region VII: 


Mrs. Billie Hagan, Department of Housing and Urban Development, 300 Federal Office 
Building, 911 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64106. Tel: 816/374-5661. 

States Served: Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas. 


Region VIII: 


Robert Barela, Assistant Regional Administrator for Equal Opportunity, Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, Samsonite Building, 1050 South Broadway, 
Denver, Colorado 80209. Tel: 303/837-4726. 

States Served: Colorado, Montana, Utah, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming. 


Region IX: 


William E. Riker, Labor Ralations, Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
450 Golden Gate Avenue, P. O. Box 36003, San Francisco, California 94102. 

Tel: 415/556-6739. 

States Served: Arizona, Nevada, California, Hawaii, Trust Territories. 


Region X: 

) 

[C 


Spencer E. Nevan, Special Assistant to the Regional Administrator, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, Arcade Plaza Building (426), 1321 Second Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington 98101. Tel: 206/583-0220. 

States Served: Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington. 
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4-H YOUTH DEVELOPMENT t .TT a t*>tt r S 



For information on coordination of available camping apace at 4-H camps and for technical assistance 



ALABAMA 
Cecil Mayfield 
State 4-H Club Leader 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 36830 

ALASKA 

Harlem D. Sandberg 
State 4-H and Youth Leader 
University of Alaska 
College, Alaska 99735 

ARIZONA 

Dr„ Howard E. Jones 
State Leader 
4-H Club Work 
University of Arizona 
* College of Agriculture 
Tucson, Arizona 87521 

ARKANSAS 
Lloyd Westbrook 
State 4-H Club Agent 
P. O. Box 391 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72203 

CALIFORNIA 
Dr. R. O. Monosmith 
btate 4-H Club Leader 
Agric. Extension Service 
University of California 
2200 University Avenue 
Berkeley, California 94720 

COLORADO 
Cecil G. Stave r 
4-H Club and Youth 
Program Coordinator 
Colorado State University 
Extension Service 
Fort Collins, Col. 80521 

CONNECTICUT 
Ronald F. Aronson 
Assistant Director, 4-H & Youth 
College of Agriculture 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 06268 

DELAWARE 
James O. Baker 
State 4-H Club Leader 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 19711 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

John Thompson 

Acting Program Leader 

4-H Youth Development 

Federal City College 

815 Mt, Vernon Place, N. W. 

Washington, D„ C. 20001 

FLORIDA 
W. W. Brown 
State 4-H Club Leader 
Institute of Food and 
Agriculture Sciences 
2039 McCarty Hall 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 32601 

GEORGIA 

Dr. Tommy L. Walton, Jr. 
State 4-H Leader 
College ^f Agriculture 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30601 

HAWAII 

James Y. Shigeta 
State 4-H Club Leader 
2525 Varuey Circle 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

IDAHO 

Maurice E. Johnson 
Acting State 4-H Club Leader 
College of Agriculture 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 83843 

ILLINOIS 
Richard O. Lyon 
State Leader, 4-H Club and 
YMW Program 
College of Agriculture 
University of Illinois 
47 Mumford Hall 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

INDIANA 

Edward L. Frickey 
State Leader, Youth 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 4 7907 
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IOWA 

Carlyle L. Gauger 
State Leader, 4-H & Extension 
Youth Program 
32 Curtiss Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50010 

KANSAS 

Dr. Glenn M. Busset 
State 4-H Leader 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 66502 

KENTUCKY 
Dr. H. H. Van Horn 
Assistant Director of 
Extension for 4-H 
Agric. Science Bldg. 

University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 

LOUISIANA 
C. S. Shirley 
State Club Agent 
Louisiana State University 
Knapp Hall, Univ. Station 
Baton Rouge, La. 70803 

MAINE 

O. Lewis Wyman 
State Program Coordinator 
Cooperative Exten. Service 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 04473 

MARYLAND 
Richard R. Angus 
State Leader, 4-H & Youth 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 20742 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Dr. Merle L. Howes 
Assistant Director of 4-H 
and Youth Programs 
219 Stockbridge Hall 
Univ. of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 

MICHIGAN 

Dr. Gordon L. Beckstrand 
Director, 4-H Youth Prog. 
Cooperative Exten. Service 
173 S. Anthony 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Mich. 48823 
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MINNESOTA 
Leonard L. Harkness 
State Leader, 4-H and 
Youth Development 
Agricultural Extension Serv. 
Institute of Agriculture 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 5 5101 

MISSISSIPPI 
Charles W. Sappington 
State 4-H Club Leader 
P. O. Box 5406 
Mississippi State University 
State College, Miss. 39762 

MISSOURI 
Frank Graham 
Director, Extension Youth 
Programs 

Univ. Extension Division 
University of Missouri 
205 Whitten Hall 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 

MONTANA 

Mrs. Vivienne B. Kintz 
Program Coordinator 
State 4-H Club Office 
Montana State University 
Bozeman, Montana 59 715 

NEBRASKA 
Wesley M. Antes 
State Leader 
4-H Clubs & YMW 
Extension Service 
Agricultural College 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68503 

NEVADA 
Raymond C. Cox 
State 4-H Club Leader and 
Administrative Assistant 
University of Nevada 
Reno, Nevada 89507 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
J esse James 

State Leader, 4-H Youth Dev. 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 03824 

NEW JERSEY 
Rollyn P. Winters 
4-H Extension Leader 
College of Agriculture and 
Environmental Science 
Rutgers - The State University 
New Bi'jnswick, N. J. 08903 







NEW MEXICO 
Dorman C. Brookey 
Supervisor, 4-H and Youth 
Development 

Cooperative Extension Serv. 
New Mexico State Univ. 

P. O. Box 3AE 

Las Cruces, N. M. 88001 

NEW YORK 

Dr. George J. Broadwell 
Assistant Director of Exten. 

114 East Roberts Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 14850 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Dr. Chester Black 
Asst. Director, 4-H Club Work 
North Carolina State Univ. 
Raleigh, N. C. 27607 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Thomas A. Martindale 
Assistant Director for Youth 
North Dakota State University 
Fargo, North Dakota 58102 

OHIO 

Dr. Charles Lifer 
Assistant Director, 4-H 
Agric, Administration Bldg. 
2120 Fyffe Road 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

OKLAHOMA 
Dr. Eugene Williams 
Director , 4-H & Youth 
Development Programs 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 

OREGON 
Burton S, Hutton 
State Leader, 4-H Youth 
Development 
Extension Hall 125 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Leland G, Jink* 

Chairman, Extension Youth 
Program 

5 Borland Laboratory 

The Pennsylvania State Univ. 

University Park, Pa. 16802 



PUERTO RICO 
Louis F. Martinez-Sandin 
State 4-K Club Leader 
Agric. Extension Service 
Box A R 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 0092 7 

RHODE ISLAND 
Kenneth L. Coombs 
State 4-H Club Leader 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, R. I. 02881 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
George Hr Baker 
State Leader, 4-H & Youth 
Development Programs 
Clemson University 
Clemson, S. C. 29631 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

John F. Younger 

State 4-H & YMW Leader 

South Dakota State University 

Extension Service 

4-H Department 

Brookings, S. D. 57006 

TENNESSEE 

Dr, George S. Foster 

4-H Club Specialist & Leader 

University of Tennessee 

P. O. Box 1071 

Knoxville, Tenn, 37901 

TEXAS 

Dr. Donald L. Stormer 
State 4-H Club Leader 
Texas Agric. Extension Serv. 
College Station, Texas 77843 

UTAH 

Glenn T. Baird 
Supervisor 4-H & Yorth Prog. 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84321 

VERMONT 
John D. Merchant 
Supervisor & Program Leader 
College of Agriculture 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 

VIRGINIA 
Jack M. Tyree 
Director, 4-H Youth 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 2406l 
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WASHINGTON 
Dr. Cleo Hall 
State Leader, Human 
Resources 
312 Troy Hall 
Wash. State Univ. 

Pullman, Wn. 99163 

Thomas R. Quann 
District Program 
Leader, Youth 
West Washington Research 
and Extension Center 
Puyallup, Wn. 98371 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Mildred Fizer 

State Chairman, 4-H - Youth 
& Women's Ext, Educ. Prog. 
Agric. Sciences Building 
Evansdale Campus 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, W. Va. 26506 

WISCONSIN 

Dr. Frank N. Campbell 
State 4-H Leader and 
Department Chairman 
Dept, of Youth Development 
University Extension 
606 State Street 
Madison, Wise. 53706 

WYOMING 
James M. Nicholls 
State 4-H Club Leader 
University of Wyoming 
University Station 
P. O. Box 3354 
Laramie, Wyoming 82070 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Mrs. Anne J. Postell 
H. E, &c 4-H Leader 
College of the Virgin Islands 
King shill, St. Croix, 

Virgin Islands 00850 
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STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE EXECUTIVES 



State and local Chambers of Commerce have supported youth programs with publicity , 
jobs and program ideas; they have been particularly helpful in job development cam- 
paigns. The Executive Officers of the State Chambers of Commerce are listed below: 



ALABAMA 

James J. Britton 
Executive Vice President 
Alabama State Chamber 
of Commerce 
P. 0. Box 76 
Montgomery, Ala. 36101 

ALASKA 
Don Dickey 
General Manager 
Alaska State Chamber 
208 National Bank of’ 
Alaska Building 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 

ARKANSAS 
Bob Lamb 

Executive Vice President 
Arkansas State Chamber 
of Commerce 
911 Wallace Building 
Little Rock, Ark. 72201 

CALIFORNIA 
John T. Hay 

Executive Vice President 
California State 

Chamber of Commerce 
455 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814 

COLORADO 

Raymond A. Kimball 
Executive Vice President 
Colorado Association of 
Commerce & Industry 
1390 Logan Street 
Denver, Col. 80203 

CONNECTICUT 
Arthur L. Woods 
President 

Connecticut Business & 
Industry Association 
60 Washington Street 
Hartford, Conn. 06106 

DELAWARE 

Rose E. Anderson, Jr. 
Executive Vice President 
Delaware State Chamber 
of Commerce, Inc. 

1102 West Street 
Wilmington, Del. 19801 

FLORIDA 

Ronald S. Spencer, Jr. 
Executive Vice President 
Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce 
Z ? 57 Expressway 
P. o. Box 8046 
Jacksonville, Fla. 32211 







GEORGI A 

Walter T. Cates 
Executive Vice President 
Georgia Chamber of Commerce 
1200 Commerce Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

HAWAII 

C. J. Cavanagh, President 
Chamber of Commerce of 
Hawaii 

Dillingham Transportation 
Building 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
IDAHO 

Hugh A. Wilson 
Executive Vice President 
Idaho State Chamber of 
Commerce 
P. O. Box 2725 
Boise, Idaho 83701 

ILLINOIS 

Lester W. Brann, Jr. 
President 

Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, ill. 60606 

INDIANA 

John V. Barnett 
Executive Vice President 
Indiana state Chamber of 
Commerce 

201-212 Board of Trade 
Building 

Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
KANSAS 

Carl C. Nordstrom 
Executive Vice President 
Kansas state Chamber 
of Commerce 
708 Jackson Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66603 

KENTUCKY 
John M. Lewi s 
Executive Vice President 
Kentucky chamber of Commerce 
300 West York Street 
Louisville, Ky. 40203 

LOUISIANA 
Leraar Walters 
Executive Vice President 
Louisiana State Chamber 
of Commerce 
Suite 201, Capitol 
House Hotel 

Baton Rouge, La. 70821 
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MAINE 

Paul C. Emerson 
Executive Vice President 
Maine State Chamber 
of Commerce 
477 Congress -Street 
Portland, Maine 04111 

MARYLAND 

Herbert G. Bailey 
Executive Vice President 
Maryland State Chamber 
of Commerce 
22 Light Street 
Baltimore, Md. 21202 

MICHIGAN 
Harry R. Hall 
President 

Michigan State Chamber 
o f Comme rc e 
501 South Capitol Ave . 
Lansing, Michigan 48933 

MINNESOTA 
Oliver S. Perry 
Executive Vice President 
Minnesota Association of 
Commerce & Industry 
1600 Pioneer Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

MISSISSIPPI 
Bob W. Pittman 
General Manager 
Mississippi Economic 
Council 

P. O. Box 1849 
Standard Life Building 
Jackson, Miss. 39205 

MISSOURI 
Glenn E. Scott 
Executive Vice President 
Missouri Chamber of 
Commerce 
P. O. Box 149 
Missouri Hotel 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65101 

MONTANA 
Del H. Siewert 
Executive Vice President 
Montana Chamber of 
Commerce 
P. O. Box 1730 
Suite 204, Wheat Bldg. 
Helena, Montana 59601 

NEBRASKA 
Glenn J. McEniry 
Executive Vice President 
Nebraska Association of 
Commerce & Indhwtsry 
P. O. Box 8155*) 

Lincoln, Neb. £8501 
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NEVADA 
Gary Johnson 
Executive Director 
Nevada Chamber of 
Commerce Assn. 

2301 E. Sahara Ave. 

Las Vegas, Nev. 89105 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Ira B. Rogers, Jr. 
Executive Vice President 
Business & Industry Assn. 

of New Hampshire 
P. 0. Box 30 
130 Middle Street 
Manchester, N. H. 03105 

N EW JERSEY 
Albert H. Acken 
Executive Vice President 
New Jersey state 

Chamber of Commerce 
54 Park Place 
Newark, N. J. 07102 

NEW MEXICO 
Thomas E. Speer 
Executive Di rector 
Association of Commerce 
& "ndustry of N. M. 

117 Quincy, N. E. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 87108 

NEW YOR K 
John J. Roberts 
Executive Vice President 
Empire state Chamber 
of Commerce, Inc. 

150 State Street 
Albany, N. Y. 12207 

north Dakota 
C. Crockett 

Executive Vice President 
North Dakota State 
Chamber of Commerce 
P. O. Box 2467 
303 North Fifth 
Fargo, N. D. 58102 

OHIO 

Paul J. Daugherty 
Executive Vice President 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce 
820 Huntington Bank Bldg. 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

• OKLAHOMA 

Mrs. Doris D. Ware 
Office Manager 
Oklahoma state Chamber 
of Commerce 
American General Bldg. 
Northwest Sixth 
and Robinson 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 73102 



PENNSYLVANIA 
Robert Hibbard 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Chamber of 
Commerce 

222 N. Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17101 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
John G . Riddick 
Executive vice President 
South Carolina State 
Chamber of Commerce 
P. O. Box 11070 
1308 Lady Street 
Columbia, S. C. 29211 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Vern McKee 

Executive Manager 

Greater North Dakota Assn. 

P. O. Box 190 

Pierre, s.D. 57501 

TENNESSEE 
Donald W. Jackson 
Executive Secretary 
State Chamber Division of 
the Tennessee Taxpayers 
Association 
214 Stahlman Building 
Nashville, Tenn. 37201 

TEXAS 

Alf Jernigan 
Executive Vice President 
& General Manager 
East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce 
P. O. Box 1592 
410 North Center St. 
Longview, Texas 75601 

Archie J. Taylor 
Executive Vice President 
Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Chamber of Commerce 
P. O. Box 975 
Weslaco, Texas 78596 

Pledger B. Cate, Jr. 
Executive Vice President 
South Texas Chamber of 
Commerce 

1011 N.W. John B. 

Connally Loop 
San Antonio, Texas 78213 

Jack G. Springer 
Executive Vice President 
West Tei.as Chamber of 
Commerce 
P. O. Box 1561 
760 Cedar Street 
Abilene, Texas 79604 
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VERMONT 

ch r i s tophe r Barbieri 
Executive vice President 
Greater Vermont Assn. 

P. O. Box 37 
7 Langdon street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

VIRGINIA 

Richard S. Gillis, Jr. 
Executive Director 
Virginia state Chamber 
of Commerce 

611 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 

WEST VIRGINI A 
John D. Hurd 
Managing Director 
West Virginia Chamber 
of Commerce 
P. O. Box 2789 

420 Kanawha Valley Bank Bldg. 
Charleston, W. Va. 25330 

WISCONSIN 

Kenneth W. Haagensen 
Executive Vice President 
Wisconsin state Chamber 
of Commerce 
P. O. Box 1143 
411 West Main Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53701 
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In states where there is no officially -designated state-wide organization, the following sources 
ie he Inful * 



PHOENIX CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Austin E. Randall ~ 

Executive Vice President 
805 N. Second Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 85004 

GREATER DES MOINES CHAMBER 

OF COMMERCE 

John H. Wesenberg 
General Secretary* 

800 High Street 

Des Moines, Iowa 50307 

GREATER BOSTON CHAMBER 

OF COMMERCE 

James G. Kelso 
Executive Vice President 
125 High Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02110 

GREENSBORO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
William B. Little 
Executive Vice President 
P. O. Box 3246 

Greensboro, North Carolina 27402 

PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Oliver C. Larson 

Executive Vice President 

824 S. W. Fifth Avenue 

Portland, Oregon 97204 

GREATER PROVIDENCE CHAMBER 

OF COMMERCE 

E. A* Palmer, CCE 
Executive Vice President 
P. O. Box 1 

Providence, Rhode Island 02903 

SALT LAKE AREA CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE 

Maxwell E. Rich 
Executive Vice President 
146 S. Main Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84101 

SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
George Duff _________ 

Executive Vice President 
215 Columbia Street 
Seattle, Washington 98104 



CHEYENNE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Robert Seigel 

Executive Vice President 

P. O, Box 1147 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
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PUBLIC INTEREST GROUPS 



The following national 
and local officials; 



organizations facilitate cooperation and exchange information 



among state 



Brevard Crithfield 
Executive Director 
The Council of State Governments 
ron Works Pike 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Tel; 606/252-2291 

Charles A. Byrly 

Executive Director 

The National Governors Conference 

1735 DeSales Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20006 

Tel: 202/393-2662 

Pat Healey 

Executive Vice President 
National League of Cities 
1612 K Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20006 
Tel: 202/293-7300 

Charles Gunther 
Executive Director 
U. S, Conference of Mayors 
1612 K Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20006 
Tel. 202/293-7300 

Earl S. Mackey 
Assistant Director 
National Legislative Conference 
1735 DeSales Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 
Tel: 202/737-9717 

Bernard Hildabrand 
Executive Director 
National Association of Counties 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N, W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
Tel: 202/628-4701 



Mark E. Keen 

Executive Director 

International City Management Assn. 

1140 Connecticut Avenue, n. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

Tel: 202/293-2200 

Richard C. Hartman, Director 
National Service to Regional Councils 
1700 K Street, N. W. 

Washington, D.. C. 20036 
Tel: 202/296-8069 

Charles O. Davis, Jr. 

Executive Secretary 
National Conference of State 
Legislative Leaders 
411 East Mason 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 
Tel: 414/273-2513 

John Garvey 

Executive Secretary 

State, City, County Service Center 

1212 K Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20006 
- fc l: 202/737-2700 

Buehl Berentson 
Executive Director 
Republican Governors Association 
301 First Street, S. E. 

Washington, D. C. 20003 
Tel: 202/484-6620 
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CHAIRMEN OK T HE STATE COMMITTEES FOR THE WHITE H^USE CONFER F N CE 

ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



Stommii^ from previous White Houhc Conforencoa, the* states have established continuing committoPH. 
councils, or comniU«ionfl to implement rocommcndatinnH and resolutions from the decennial 
conferences ; to study and rvaluatr existing facilities, Ber vices, and opportunities for children and 
youth; and to promote and encourage programs and legi- tation to enhance ihe health, welfare, and 
opportunities beneficial to children and youth in the states. 



ALABAMA State* Advisory Committee on 

Children an d Youth 

Miss Louise Pittman 

State Department of Pensions and Security 
64 North Union Street 
Montgomo i*y, Alabama 36104 



DELAWARE 1970 White House Conference on 

Children and Yout h 

Mr. James P. Nestor 
2407 Larchwood Road 
Gravlan Crest North 
Wilmington, Delaware 19803 



ALASKA Committee for 1970 White House 

Conference on Children and Youth 

Mr. Robert Burns 

White House Conference on Children and Youth 
Pouch H 

Juneau, Alaska 99801 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Committee on the 

VVHCCY 

Dr. James L. Jones 
Office of Youth Opportunity Services 
1345 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 20004 



AMERICAN SAMOA Committee on Children 

and Youth 

High Chief A, U. Fuimaono 
Director of Agriculture 
Government of American Samoa 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 96920 

ARIZONA Steering Committee for the 

1970 WHCCY 

Mr. Paul P. Kennedy 

c/oW. P, Shafstall 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

State Capitol 

Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

ARKANSAS Council on Children and Youth 
Mrs. Mary F. McLeod 
406 National Old Line Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

CALIFORNIA Governor's Advisory Committee 

on Children and Youth 

Mrs. Charles P. Gould 

1200 Old Mill Road 

San Marino, California 91108 

COLORADO Committee on Children and Youth 
Mrs. Joseph Hacfeli 
2008 18th Avenue 
Greely, Colorado 80631 

CONNECTICUT State Commission on Youth 

S ervices 

Mr. Wayne R. Muccl, Commissioner 
Dept, of Children and Youth Services 
75 Elm Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 06103 



FLORIDA Committee for the White House 

Confe rcnce 

Dr. R. C. Pekarck 
702 South Duvall Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

GEORGIA Committee on Children and Youth 

Miss Josephine Martin 

211 State Department of Education 

State Department of Education Annex 

Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

GUAM Governor's Committee on Children 

and Youth 

Honorable Joaquin C, Perez 
c/o Island Court of Guam 
Agana, Guam 96910 

HAWAII State Commission on Children and Youth 
Mrs. Sarah Woods 

State Commission on Children and Youth 
P. O. Bex 150 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96810 

IDAHO 1970 White House Conference Committee 

on Children and Youth 

Mr. \ern Emery 
1050 State Street 
Boise, Idaho 83702 

ILLINOIS Committee for the 1970 WHCCY 

Mr. Walter Brissenden 

1010 Myers Building 

101 South Fifth Street 

Springfield, Illinois 62701 
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I NDIANA Youth Co uncil 
Mr. 10 8 tel Callahan 
Indiana Farm liun«;ui 
120 Kant Washington Street 
Indianapolis , Indiana 40204 

IOWA Commia a ion for Children and Youth 
Mr. C. J, Gauger ^ 

State Leader 

4-H and Extension Youth Programs 
Curtiss Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50010 

KANS AS Steering Comm ittee for 1970 WHCCY 
Dr. Edward Greenwood 
Menninger Foundation 
P. O. Box 829 
Topeka, Kansas 66601 

KENTUCKY Commissi^ o n Children an d Youth 
Mrs. W, Ed Hamilton 

Administrative Assistant to the Governor 
Office of the Governor 
Capitol Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

LOUISIANA State Advisory Committe for 

1970 WHCCY 

Mrs, H. H. Winters, HI “ ~ 

P. O. Box 645 

Columbia, Louisiana 71418 

MAINE Governor's Committee on Children 

and Y outh 

Mr, Albert GV Dietrich 
The Counseling Center 
44 Illinois Avenue 
Bangor, Maine 04401 

MARYLAND Committee for Children and Youth 

for the 1970 WHCCY 

Mr. M. Shakman Katz " 

2609 Talbot Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21216 

MASSACHUSETTS Committee on Children 

and Youth 

William D, Schmidt, M. D. 

9 Newbury Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

MIC HIGAN Committee for the 1970 WHCCY 

Mr. Leonard Harkness 

360 Coffey Hall 

St, Paul Campus 

University of Minnesota 

St Paul, Minnesota 55101 



MISSISSIPPI Governor's Committee on Children 
an d You? h 

Dr. William F, Lotterhos * 

Fondren Station, P. Q. Box 452 1 
2 9 06 North State Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39216 

MISSOURI Committee for the 19 70 WHCCY 
Mrs. Robert L. Hausfatcr * ~ 

2221 South Warson Road 
St. Louis, Missouri 6312a 

MONT ANA Council on Human Re s our ce 3 
Mr. Jack Carver ~~~ ~~~ 

Director of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Power Block, Room 507 
Helena, Montana 59601 

NEBRASKA C ommittee for Children and Youth 
Mrs. Clifford Jorgenson 
Box 480 3 

State Capitol Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 

NEVADA Governor's Committee for the 

1970 WHCCY 

Mrs. Walter Wrdow — — 

629 J Street 
Sparks. Nevada 89431 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Committee for the 1970 

WHCCY 

Mr. Fred Nader 

Commission on Crime and Delinquency 
3 Capitol Street 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 

NEW J ERSEY Committee for th e WHCCY 
Dr, Ercell Watson 
333 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08618 

NEW MEXICO Committee on Children and Youth 
Mrs. Louis A. Hopkins ‘ — 

P. O. Box 6223 

Albuquerque, New Mex :o 87107 

NEW YORK State Committee for the 1970 WHCCY 

Mr. Otto Kinzel 

270 Park Avenue 

New York, New Yo**k 10017 

NORTH CAROLINA Committee for Children 
and Youth 

Dr. Raymond A. Scone, President 
Sandhills Community College 
Box 1379 

Southern Pines, North Carolina 28387 
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NORTH DAKOTA Governor's Committee 

on Children and Youth 

Honorable Eugene A. Burdick 
P. O. Box 757 

W ills ton, North Dakota 58801 

OHIO Committee for 1970 WIICCY 
Mr, Frederick A f Breyer 
Hamilton County Welfare Department 
628 Sycamore Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

OKLAHOMA Governor's Committee on 

Children and Youth 

Mr. A. A, Dreisker 
1401 South Osage 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 74G03 

OREGON Governor's Commission on Youth 
Honorable Clay Myers 
Secretary of Stav * 

121 State Capitol 
Salem, Oregon 97301 

PENNSYLVANIA Committee on Children and 
Youth of the Governor's Council on Human 

Res our ces 

Mrs. Gwen Xarfoss 
Finance Building, Room 512 
North Street & Commonwealth Avenue 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17102 

PUERTO RICO (Commonwealth) Children's 

Commission ___ 

Mr. Juan de Dios Quinones 
Ponce de Leon Avenue #1259 
Sanfcurce, Puerto Rico 00907 

RHODE ISLAND Committee on Children 

and Y outh 

Mr. Joseph Galkin 
203 Strand Building 
77 Washington Street 
Providence, Rhode Islar.d 02905 

SOUTH CAROLINA Committee on Children 
and Y outh 

Mrs. T. Travis Medlock 

1340 Pickens Street 

Columbia, South Carolina 29202 

SOUTH DAKOTA Governor's Committee for 

Children and Youth 

Mr. R. M. Russell 
Box 1314 

Huron, South Dakota 57 350 



TENNESSEE Commission on Youth Guidance 

Mrs. Edward Humphreys 

8130 Macon Road 

Cordova, Tennessee 38018 

TEXAS Governor's Committee on Children 

and Y outh 

M r . Walter Richter 
Littlefield Building, Room 430 
Austin, Texas 79701 

UTAH Committee on Children and Youth 
Mrs. James W, Ure, III 
3105 Imperial 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84106 

VERMONT Governor's Committee on Children 

and Youth 

Mrs. Lois Graffam 

168 Laurel Hill Drive 

South Burlington, Vermont 05602 

VIRG I N ISLANDS Commission on Youth 
Mrs. Hermionc; Fa bio 
P. O. Box 630 
Christians ted 

St. Croix, Virgin Islands 00820 

VIRGINIA Commission for Children and Youth 

Mr. Charles G. Caldwell, Dean 

School of Education 

Madison College 

Harrisonburg, Virginia '801 

WASHINGTON State White House Conference 

Planning Committee 

Mrs. Mary Sxelton 
5415 Beach Drive, S. W. 

Seattle, Washington 98115 

WEST VIRGINIA Council of trie WHCCY 
Miss Helen L. Stealey 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
College 59 

Buckhannon, West Virginia 26201 

WISCONSIN Governor's Committee On Children 

and Yout h 

Mr. T. J. Kuemmerlein 
38 5 State Office Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

WYOMING Youth Council 

Reverend Lawrence Etchingham, Director 
St. Joseph's Orphanage 
Torrington, Wyoming 82240 
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EpCAL, REG IONAL AND STATE-WIDE URBAN CORPS PROGRAMS 

Urban Corps is a program offering college students the opportunity to participate directly in 
city, regional and state government as full-time summer interns or part-time during the academic 
year. The Federal College Work-Study program provides the major source of funds for tho prograr 
in conjunction with governmental jurisdictions and colleges and universties. 

A listing of local, regional and state-wide Urban Corps and Urban Cor ps -affiliated programs 
follows: 



ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

(vacant) 

Director 

Birmingham Urban Corps 
Mayor's Council on 
Youth Opportunity 
City Hall 

Birmingham, Ala. 35208 
(205) 323-5431 

ARIZONA 

Glendale 

Martin Vanacour 
Assistant City Manager 
7022 N. 58 Drive 
P. O. Box 1556 
Glendale, Ariz. 8530.1 
(602) 939-971 1 

Maricopa County 
Charles Williams 
Director. 

Maricopa County 
Urban Corps 
111S. Third Ave. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 85003 
(602) 262-3981 

Phoenix 
Bryce Stuart 
Director 

Phoenix Urban Corps 
821 Municipal Bldg. 

251 W. Washington St. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85003 
(602) 262-672 i 

Scottsdale 
David Harris 
Director 

Scottsdale Urban Corps 
Civic Center 
300 E. Main Street 
Scottsdale, Ariz, 85251 
(602) 945-7611 



T empe 
James Casey 
Assistant City Manager 
Box 5002 

Tempe, Ariz. 85281 
(602) 967-2001, Ext. 20 

CALIFORNIA 

Compton 

Ed Averette 
Compton Youth Council 
22 7 E. Compton Blvd. 
Compton, Ca. 90223 
(2J31 537-1650 

Fr esn o 

Uichard Babigan 
Director 

Fresno Urban Corps 
2326 North Fresno St. 
Fresno, Ca. 93721 
(209) 266-8031 

Loc Angeles 

Metropolitan Region 
Susan Schuller 
Director 

Greater Los Angeles 
Urban Corps 
500 State Drive 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90037 
(213) 749-3088 

Oakland 
Clarence Jones 
Manpower Director 
City. Hall 

Washington and 14th Sts. 
Oakland, Ca. 94612 
(415) 273-3715 

San Bernadino 
Benton Blakely 
Director 

San Bernadino Urban Corps 
374 Court Street, Suite 17 
San Bernadino, Ca. 92401 
(714) 884*1291 
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San Diego 
Henry Hodge 

Mayor's Youth Coordinator 
City Administration Building 
Community Concouree 
San Diego, Ca, 92101 
(714) 326-5355 

San Francisco 
(vacant) 

Director 

San Francisco Urban Corps 
45 Hyde Street 
San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
(415) 558-5930 

COLORAD O 

Boulder 

John Fischbach 
Coordinator 
Boulder Urban Corps 
1777 Broadway 
Boulder, Col. 80302 
(303) 442-2020 

Denver 

Manuel Sandos 
Mayor's Youth Assistant 
500 Zook Building 
431 West Colfax 
Denver, Col. 80202 
(303) 297-2621, Ext. 26 

Littleton 

James P. Collins 
Personnel Director 
City of Littleton 
2450 West Main Street 
Littleton, Col. 80120 
(303) 794-4214 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Sidney Buxton 
Director 

Greater Bridgeport Urban Corps 
328 Park Avenue 
Bridgeport, Conn. 06602 
(203) 384-0711, Ext. 634 
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CONNECTICUT 

Hartford 
James Byer 

Dc par tine nt of Personnel 
City Hall 
550 Main Street 
Hartford, Conn, 06103 
(203) 566-6240 

South- Western Localities 
Dionne McNeill 
Director 

MFC Urban Corps 
155 East 71 Street 
New York, N. Y, 1002J 
(212) 628-6803 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, D, C , 

William Hairston 
Director 

D. C. Urban Corps 
1329 E Street, N. W, 
Washington, D, C. 20004 
(202) 347-1381) 

FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale 

Howard Sypher UI 

Asst, Personnel Director 

P* O. Drawer 1181 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla, 33302 

(305) 52 7-2C 1 1 

Mi ami - Dade County 
Essie Silver 
Director 

Miami- Dade County 
Urban Corps 
902 S, W, Second Ave, 

Miami, Florida 33130 
(305) 358-0216 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Kenneth Milwood 
Director 

Atlanta Urban Corps 
30 Courtland Street, N, E, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404) 659-1053 







Savannah 

Daniel W, Brown 

Director 

Savannah Urban Corps 
Model Cities *. 'or up lex #56 
905 E. Duffy S f r n es t 
Savannah, Ga, 8M01 
(912) 233-3624 

HAWAII 



Honolulu 

Kekoa D. Kaapu 

Urban Renewal Coordinator 

City Hall Annex 

P. O. Box 2115 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96805 

(808) 546-7611 

INDIANA 



Evansville 
Mary Reno Brown 
Community Action Program 
906 Main Street 
Evansville, Ind. 4 7708 
(812) 425-4251, Ext* 26 

Fort Wayne 
Donald E. Shultz 
Director 

Planning and Research 
Allen County Economic 
Opportunity Council 
Box 704 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 46801 
(219) 456-3404, Ext. 22 

Indianapolis 
Robert Beckmann 
Director 

Indianapolis Urban Corps 
2501 City- County Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
(317) 633-3371 

IOWA 



Des Moines 

Charles Morrison 
Director 

Des Moines Urban Corps 
City Hall 

Des Moines, Iowa 50309 
(515) 283-4141 
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All Other Localities 
Office for Planning and 
Programming 
State Capitol 
Des Moines. Iowa 5-0319 
(515) 281-5974, 5 

LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge 
Willie Davenport 
Youth Coordinator 
1048 Florida Street 
Baton Rouge, La, 70802 
(504) 344-9212 

New Orleans 
Inmond Deen, Jr. 

Pre sident 

New Orleans Service-Learning 
Program, Inc. 

1612 Pere Marquette Bldg, 

150 Baronne Street 
New Orleans, La, 70112 
(504) 522-7511 

MARYLAND 

Bal .ore 
Eileen Sklar 
Director 

Baltimore Urban Corps 
123 City Hall 
Baltimore, Md. 21201 
(301) 752-2000, Ext. 357 

Baltimore Metro Region 
Steve Kelsey 
Director 

Baltimore Metropolitan 
Urban Corps 

Baltimore Regional Planning 
Council 

701 St, Paul Street 
Baltimore, Md, 21202 
(301) 383-3061, Ext, 8991 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Alan Raymond, Director 
Boston Urban Corps 
Quincy Market Building 
South Market Street 
Boston, Mass. 02172 
(617) 722-4437 
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All Other Localities 
Richard Ungercr 
Director 

Public Service Intern 
Program 

State Department of 
Community Affairs 
141 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass, 02116 
(617) 727-4088 

MICHIGAN 

Battle Cree k 
James Yore 
Director 

Battle Creek Urban Corps 
207 City Hall 

Battle Creek, Mich. 49017 
(616) 962-5561, Ext. 64 

Detroit 

Michael Smith 
Diri'^tor 

Detroit Urban Corps 
1106 City-County Building 
Detroit, Mich. 48226 
(313) 224-3410 

Grand Rapids 
Koaloha Rossiter 
Director 

Grand Rapida Urban Corps 
Cill Hall 

300 Monroe Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

(616) 456-3882 

Kalamazoo 
William Fox 

Department of Personnel 
City Hall 

241 West South Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49006 
(616) 381-5500, Ext. 237 

Ypsilanti 

William R. Connor 
Director 

Ypsilanti Urban Corps 
5 North Summit 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 48197 
(313) 483-1100 
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MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Babak. Armajani 
Director 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 
U rban Corps 
503M City Hall 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55415 
(612) 330-6968 

Duluth 

Frank McCray 
Director 

Duluth Urban Corps 
408 City Hall 
Duluth, Minn. 55802 
(218) 727-4572, Ext. 290 

MISSOURI 

St, Louis 
Thomas Newman 
Director 

St. Louis Urban Corps 
1205 Olive Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
(314) 621-4827 

Kansas City 
Earl Unell 
Director 

Kansas City Urban Corps 
City Hall 
414 E. 12 Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
(816) 274-1227 

NEBRASKA 

All Localities 

Robert Rodgers 

State Youth Coordinator 

Technical Assistance Agency 

1202 F Street 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

(402) 477-5211, Ext. 216 

NEVADA 



All Localities 
Duke Lindemann 
State Youth Coordinator 
208 North Fall 
Carson City, Nev. 89701 
(802) 882-7146 
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N EW HAMPSHIRE 

All Localities 
Terry Briggs 
State Youth Coordinator 
Office of the Governor 
Concord, New Hampshire 
(603) 271-IUO 

NE W JERSEY 

All -iQ": al ities 
Gregory ’ agy 
Coordinator 

Interns for Community Service 
Department of Community Affair 
P. O. Box 2 768 
Trenton, N. J. 08625 
(609) 292-6192 

Northern New Jersey Metro 

Dionne McNeill 

Director 

MR C Urban Corps 
155 East 71 Street 
New York, N. Y. 10021 
(212) 628-6803 

NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque 
William K. Algire 
Director 

Albuquerque Urban Corps 
P. O. Box 1239, City Hall 
Albuquerque, N. M. 87103 
(505) 842-7463 

NEW YORK 

Buffalo 

Peter Fleischmann 
Director 

Buffalo Urban Corps 
City Hall 

Buffalo, N. Y. 14202 
(716) 854-1022 

New York City 
Martin Rose, Director 
New York City Urban Corps 
2 50 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 10007 ' 

(21?: 566-3952 
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NEW YORK 



Syracuse-Onondaga County 
Frank T. Wood, Jr. 

Director 

Syr acus e -Onondaga County 
Urban Corps 
603 County Office Bldg, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 13202 
(315) 477-7645 

Southern New York Metro 
Region (Except New York City 
Dionne McNeill 
Director 

MRC Urban Corps 
155 East 71 Street 
New York, N. Y. 10021 
(212) 628-6803 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Winston-Salem 
Noel Dunnivant, Jr, 

Director 

Service-Learning Intern 
Program 
7 City Hall 
P. O. Box 2511 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 27102 
(919) 725-4022 

OHIO 

Akron 

Elmore Banton 
Youth Coordinator 
City-County Building 
219 S. High Street 
Akron, Ohio 44308 
(216) 375-2070 

Canton 

Paul D, Martin 

Youth Director 

City of Canton 

2 18 Cleveland Avenue 

Canton, Ohio 44702 

1216) 455-8951, Ext. 201 

Cincinnati 
Luther Church 
Coordinator 
Cincinnati Urban Corps 
2147 Central Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45214 
(513) 381-2325 







Cleveland 
Richard Hayes 
Director 

Cleveland Urban Corps 
Department of Human 
Resources 
128 City Hall 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
(216) 694-2400 



PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Marlyn Jones 

Urban Corps Coordinator 

Manpower Utilization Commission 

1316 Arch Street, Rm. 301 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

(215) 686-3955 



Columbus 
Frank Cleveland 
Director 

Mayor's Council on Youth 
Opportunity 
City Hall 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 
(614) 461-3384 

Dayton 

Paul Marshall 
Director 

Dayton Urban Corps 
City Hall 

101 North Third St. 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 
(513) 222-3441, Ext. 626 

Toledo 

Chuck Buckcnmyer 
Youth Coordinator 
City of Toledo 
525 North Erie 
Toledo, Ohio 43624 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Richard C. Lang 
Director 

Tulsa Urban Corps 
Office of the Mayor 
200 Civic Center 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74103 
(918) 581-5440 

OREGON 



Pittsburgh 
Louise Brown 
Director 

Pittsburgh Urban Corps 
Office of the Mayor 
City-County Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 
(412) 281-3900, Ext. 501 

All Other Localities 
George Klaus, Director 
Pennsylvania Urban Corps 
Dept, of Community Affairs 
3314 Paxton Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17120 
(717) 787-6454 

PUERTO RICO 

San Juan 

Efren W. Rivera, Director 
San Juan Urban Corps 
Antiguo Edificio El Mundo 
4 th Pi so 

San Juan, P. R. 00905 
(809) 722-1618 

RHODE IS LA ND 

All Localities 
Samuel DiSano, Jr. 
Coordinator 

Governor's Council on Youth 
Opportunities 
289 Promenade Street 
Providence, R. I, 02903 
(401) 277-2862 



Portland 
David Dockham 
Assistant to the Mayor 
City Hall 

Portland, Oregon 97204 
(503) 228-6141 
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TENNESSEE 

Mem p his 

David Caldwell Director 
Memphis Urban Corps 
Rm. 518, City Hall 
125 N. Main 
Memphis, Tenn. 38103 
1901) 527-6611, Ext. 296 
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TENNESSEE 



VIRGINIA 



Nashville 
George Podelco 
Office of the Mayor 
10 7 Courthouse 
Nashville, Tenn, 37201 
(613) 747-4667 

T EXAS 

El Paso 
Ken Flynn 
Director 

El Paso Urban Corps 
Office of Youth Affairs 
City-County Building 
El Paso, Texas 79901 
(915) 543-2968 

Da l las 

Frank Clarke 
Youth Coordinator 
City of Dallas 
1616 Patterson Avenue 
Dallas, Tex^s 75201 
(214) 742-1881 

Galveston 
Doris Folger 
Program Coordinator 
Planning Department 
City of Galveston 
Galveston, Texas 77550 
(713) 7b? '•1261 

Houston 
Blair Justice 
Executive Assistant to 
the Mayor 
City Hall 

Houston, Texas 77002 
(713) 222-3141 

San Antonio 

Edward Koplan 

Youth Services Program 

Hemisfair Plaza, Suite 109 

P. O. Box 9066 

San Antonio, Texas 78205 

(512) 225-661, Ext. 381 

VERMONT 

All Localities 
Robert B. Stewart 
Director 

Vermont Local Government 
Internship Program 
27 Langdon Street 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602 
(802) 229-9111 
O 




Hampton 
0*Marie White 
Coordinator 
Hampton Urban Corps 
City Hall 

34 E. Queen Street 
Hampton, Va. 23510 
(703) 723-6011, Ext. 223 

All Other Localities 
Joseph F. Lewis 
State Youth Coordinator 
Office of the Governor 
Richmond, Virginia 
(703) 770-2026 

WASHINGTON 



Brian Buntain, Director 
Seattle Urban Corps 
007 Municipal Bldg. 
Seattle, Wn. 98104 
(206) 583-5746 

Spokane 
Roy Wesley 
Assistant to the City 
Manager 
City Hall 

Spokane, Wn. 99210 
(509) 624-4341 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 
Michael H* Satz 
Director 

Madison Urban Corps 
210 Monona Avenue 
Madison, Wise. 53704 
(608) 266-4615 

Milwaukee 
D. Edward Bolton 
Project Administrator 
Milwaukee Urban Corps 
161 W. Wisconsin St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53203 
(414) 276-3766 
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PRIVATE SECTOR ORGANIZATIONS 



Private Sector organizations arc especially valuable partners in youth programs at both State and 
local levels. These organizations engage in a wide range of activities and social services and 
represent a vast pool of resources, specialists, and good will. The national headquarters of 
these groups use their own house organs to inforrr. their leadership and membership, discuss 
possible cooperation in staff and board meetings, and suggest to their local affiliates that they 
offer their services to youth coordinators. Youth coordinators should actively seek the 
cooperation of State and local chapters and affiliates of large voluntary and civic organizations 

as well as local organizations without national affiliation. A partial list of national contacts 
follows : 



Altx’usa International, Inc. 

Amateur Athletic Union 
Amateur Softball Association 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 

American Association of Junior Colleges 
American Association of Retired Persons 
American Association of School Administrators 
American Association of Universi ty Women 
American Automobile Association 
American Bankers Association 
American Bar Foundation 
American Bowling Congress 
American Bridge Association, Inc. 

American Camping Association 
American Council on Education 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
American Federation of Teachers 
AFL-CIO 

AFL-CIO Women's National Auxiliary 

American Friends Service Committee 

American Home Economics Association 

American Jewish Committee 

American Library Association 

American Medical Association 

American National Red Cross 

American Personnel and Gui< ace Association 

American Public Welfar, Association 

American Social Health Association 

American Society of Personnel Administration 

American Women's Voluntr Services 

American Youth Hostels 

Associated Councils of the Arts 

Association of Junior Leagues of America 

Association of School Business Officials 

Association of State Colleges and Universities 

Big Brothers of America 

B 'nai B'rith 

B'nai B'rith Women 

B'nai B'rith Youth Organization 

Boys' Clubs of America 

Boy Scouts of America 
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Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Catholic Youth Organization 
Child Study Association of America 
Child Welfare League of America 
Circle K International 
Civitan International 
Cooperative League of the U = S* A. 

Delta Sigma Theta Sorority 
Experiment in International Living 

Family Services Association of America 
General Federation of Women's Clubs 
Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. 

Girls' Clubs of America 

Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and 
South America 

Human Resources Development Institute 
Improved Benevolent and Protective 
Order of the Elks 
Institute of Life Insurance 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
International Association of Fire Chiefs 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
International Farm Youth Exchange 
International Society of Christian Endeavor 
Jack and Jill 
Junior Achievement 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Key Club International 
Kiwanis International 
Knights of Columbus 
Lawyers Committee on Civil Rights 
League of United Latin American Citizens 
League of Women Voters of the U. S. 
Lifetime Sports Foundation 
Lions International 
Little League Baseball 
Loyal Order of Moose 
Lutheran Church in America 
National Alliance of Businessmen 
National Assembly for Social Policy and 
Development 

National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People 

National Association for Mental Health 
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National Association for Retarded Children National Industrial Conference Board 

National Association of Broadcasters National Industrial Recreation Association 

National Association of Colored Women's National Jewish Welfare Board 

Clubs National League for Nursing, Inc. 

National Association of Intercollegiate National Safety Council 

Athletics National School Board Association, Inc. 

National Association of Intergroup Relations Nationa 1 Shrine rs (Ancient and Arabic 

Officials Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine) 

National Association of Negro Business and National Student Association 

Professional Women's Clubs National Service Secretariat 

National Association of Secondary School Principals National Urban League 

National Association of Social Workers Office of the Commissioner of Baseball 

National Association of State Universities and Colleges Optimist International 



National Audubon Society 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
National Commission on Resources for Youth 
National Committee for Children and Youth 
National Committee for Support of the Public 
Schools 

National Committee on Employment of Youth 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops 
National Conference of Catholic Charities 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
National Conference on Citizenship 
National Conference on Social Welfare 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
National Council for Children and Youth 
National Council of Catholic Women 
National Council of Churches 
National Council of Jewish Women 
National Council of Negro Women 
National Council of Women 
National Council on Beauty and Recreation 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
National Council on the Aging, Inc. 

National Education Association 
National Exchange Club 
National District Attorneys Association 
Foundation 

National Farmers Union 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 
National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers 
National Federation of High School 
Sthletic Associations 
National Football League 
National 4-H Club Foundation 
National Guild of Community Music 
Schools 



Order of DeMolay 
Pilot Club International 

Public Relations Society of America, Inc. 
Rotary International 
Salvation Army 
Sertoma International 
Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
Soroptimist Federation of the Americas, 
Inc . 

Synogogue Council of America 
Union American Hebrew Congregation 
United Automobile Workers 
United Church of Christ 
United Community Funds and Councils 
of America 

United Police Association 
United States Catholic Conference 
United States Collegiate Sports Council 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
United States Youth Council 
Urban America 
Urban Coalition 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Vocational Industrial Clubs of America, 
Inc . 

West Err T Neighborhood Service Center 
Woman Power 

Women in Community Service 
Young Life 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
Youth Organizations United 
Zonta International 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION CENTERS 



Directors of Community Education Centers are located at several institutions serving a 
distinct area where the region where the center is located. Inquiries concerning the possible estab 
lishment of community schools should be sent to the director of the center nearest the school's 



location. 

A LMA COLLEGE 

Mr. Hugh Rohrer 

Director of Community Education 

Alma College 

Alma, Michigan 48801 

(517) 463-2141 

ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Mr. Thomas Mayhew, Director 
Southwest Regional Center for 
Community School Development 
Arizona State University 
College of Education 
Tempe, Arizona 85281 
(602) 965-6185 

BALL STATE UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Curt Van Voorhees, Director 
Center for Community Education 
Development 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 47306 
(317) 285-503 1 

BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Israel Heaton, Director 
Regional Center for Community 
Education 

Brigham Young University 
281 RB 

Provo, Utah 84601 
(801) 374-1211 

EASTERN CONNECTICUT 

STATE COLLEGE 

Dr. Ron Frank, Director 
Regional Center for Community 
Education 

Eastern Connecticut State College 
Willimantic, Connecticut 06226 
(203) 423-4581 

EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Jack Minzey, Director 
Center for Community School 
Development 

Eastern Michigan University 
College of Education 
2117 Collegewood Drive 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 
(313) 487-2137 
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FLORIDA ATLANTIC UNIVERSITY 
Dr. V. M. (Bill Kerensky, Director 
Center for Community Education 
Florida Atlantic University 
College of Education 
Boca Raton, Florida 33432 

(305) 395-5100 

NORTHERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Ben Martin 

Community School Consultant 

Public Services Division 

Northern Michigan University 

Marquette, Michigan 49855 

(906) 227-2101 

S AN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
Mr. Tony Carrillo, Director 
California Center for Community 
School Development 
School of Education 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 95100 
(408) 294-6414 

WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Gerald Martin, Director 
Community School Development Center 
Western Michigan University 
School of Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49001 
(616) 383-1995 

EUGENE, OREGON 

Mr, Larry Horyna, Director 

Community School Development Center 

Dept, of Recreation & Park Management 

Eugene, Oregon 97401 

(503) 342-1411 
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HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE CONTACTS 



The H. R. D. I. 
AFL-CIO offices to 
unions positions. 



Representatives work closely with the local NAB Youth Director and the 
eve op jo s for low-income and minority youth in craft and industrial trade 



The National Staff of the H.R.D. I. : 815 1 6th Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20006 
202/638-3914 



President: 

Executive Director: 

National Manpower Coordinators: 



Materials and Training Coordinator: 
Administrative Assistant 



Julius F. Rothman 
Merlin L, Taylor 
James Boyle 
Alfred P. Love 
Charles R. Hollowell 
Olga Corey 
Loretta Leen 



HRDI AREA MANPOWER REPRESENTA TIVES 



AKRON 

Charles T. Anderson 
5 E. Buchtel Ave, , Rm, 314 
Akron, Ohio 44308 
216/376-4908 

ATLANTA 

Office still open 
881 Peachtree St., N. E. #118 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404/873-7928 

BIRMINGHAM 

Glen K. Cole 

1712 7th Avenue, North 

Birmingham, Ala. 35203 

205/328-5866/7 

BOSTON 

Paul J (i Flynn 

44 Bromfield St. , Rm. 307 
Boston, Mass. 02108 
617/482-1727 

CHICAGO 

Richard A. Smith 

330 S. Wells 5t. , Rm. 700 

Chicago, III. 60606 

312/922-2780 

CINCINNATI 

Eddie Campbell 
1015 Vine Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
513/421-7067 







CLEVELA ND 

Harold Winbush, Sr. 

715 Prospect Ave., #564 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
216/621-0908 

COLUMBUS 

Clarence Butler 
36 W. Gay St. , # 203 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
614/224-3344 

CONNECTICUT STATE 

Donald P, Wrenn 
9 Washington Avenue 
Hamden, Conn. 06518 
203/288-0354 

DALLAS /FT. WORTH 

Michael M. Arr id 

1727 Young Street 

Dallas, Texas 75201 

214/748-2705 

P. O. Box 13407 

Ft. Worth, Texas 76118 

817/284-1461 

DAYTON 

Luther Ilolt 
21 Abbey Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 45417 
513/268-1627 

DENVER/BOULDER -PUFBLO 

Frank Gallegos 
360 Acoma St. , Room no 
Denver, Colorado 80223 
303/744-3124 
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DETROIT 

Kara Coates 
2310 Cass Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 48201 
313/961-4705/4724 

HOUSTON 

Donald W. Bridges 
6333 Gulf Freeway, Suite 201 
Houston, Texas 77023 
713/923-5535/6 

INDIANA POLIS 

Bernard M. Hanley 
803 South Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, I n d. 46225 
317/638-1597 

KANSAS CITY 

Charles R. Kent 
913 Tracy Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816/471-0870/1 

LOS ANGELES/LONG BEACH 

George M. Garland 
2130 W. Ninth Street 
I os Angeles, Calif. 90006 
213/381-5611 

LOUISVILL E 

J. Richard Mahoney 

Kenyon Building 

112 South Fifth St. , Suite 606 

Louisville, Ky. 40202 

502/584-2333 



MEMPHIS 



WISCONSIN STATE 



William T. Ross 
136-1/2 S. Second St. 
Memphis, Ten-.. 38103 
901/525- l 1 14 

MIAM I 

Andrew E. Dann, Jr. 

244 Biscayne Blvd. , Suite 30 
Miami, Florida 33132 
305/371-4043 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Mrs. Oneida Sawyer 

1229 West Main 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 73106 

405/235-3669 
PHILADELPHIA 
Ben Stahl 

1512 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 
215/PE 5-9039 

PHOENIX 

H. Euqene Carter 
512 W. Adams Street 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85033 

602/2 71 -09 1 1 

PITTSBURGH 

Mrs. Minona C Unton 
566 William Penn Hotel 
William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 
412/391-2267 

PORTLAND 

Lyle W. Eller 
213 Labor Center 
201 S. W. Arthur Street 
Portland, Oregon 97201 
503/224 .9352 

SABINE AREA OF TEXAS 

Hugh Davis 

1905 Fifth Street 

Port Neches, Texas 77651 

713/727-2731 

SAN ANTONIC 

Albert Garcia 
109 Lexington Ave. , £207 
San Antonio, Texas 78205 
512/225-1569 
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SAN DIEGO 

F rederic.t Martinet 

San Diego Hotel 

339 West Broadway Ave . 

San Diego, Calif. 92101 
714/234-4189 

SEATTLE 

George Williams 
2800 First Ave., Rm. 207 
Seattle, Wash. 98121 
206/ MA 3-5393 

ST. LOUIS 

Charles E. Bradford 
23 19 Hampton Ave. , Rm. 108 
St. Louis, Mo. 63139 
314/644-0322 

TAMPA 

Harold N. Reddick 
Stov/ali Professional Bldg. 

305 Morgan Street 
Tampa, Fla. 33601 
813/229-1495 

TOLEDO 

John C. Robert 
912 Adams Street 
Toledo, Ohio 24624 
419/242-1476 

TRENTON 

Joseph Ganie 
900 Beatty Street 
Trenton, N. J. 08611 
609/695-2004 

WASHINGTON. D.C . 

Mrs. Arline M. Neal 
ll«8 Seventh St. , N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
202/483-2273 

WEST VIRGINIA STATE 

Lawrence Barker 
P. O* Box 646 
Charleston, W. Va. 25323 
304/343-2501 
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Richard S. Sawicki 
6333 W. Blue Mound Road 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53213 
414/476-0585 

MILWAUKEE 

James Clay 

1012 N. Third St. , Rm. 308 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53203 

NASHVILLE 

John W. Duncan 

631 N. First St., Room 108 

Nashville, Tenn. 37207 

613/256-3520 

NEWARK 

Earl Williams 

744 Broad St., Room 1120 

Newark, N.J. 07108 

201/642-4134 

NEW ORLEANS 

Peter Babin, III 
1016 G&rondelet Building 
New Orleans, La. 70130 
504/525-5577 

NEW YORK 

John T. Burnell 
386 Park Avenue, South 
New York, N. Y. 10016 
212/MU 5-9125/6 

NOR FOLK 

Vincent Moretti 
1921 Lafayette Boulevard 
Norfolk, Va. 23509 
703/623-4564 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE 

L. G. H ot leman 
P. O. Box 10805 
Raleigh, N. C. 27605 
919/828-3881 

OAKLAND 

William H. Burks 
595 Sixteenth Street 
Oakland, Calif. 94612 
415/465. 0956 



ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION A C T 



STATE TITLE I COORDINATORS 



State Coordinators for Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education. Act can provide informa- 
tion and assistance in reallocation of unused fiscal funds to assist Title T ™; t ams, involvemer 
of the community in Title I program planning, and program suggcntions . 



ALABAMA 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, uf Education 
State Office FTdg. 

Room 460 

Montgomery, Ala. 36104 
Tel; 205/269-735" 

ALASKA 

Federal Programs Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
326 Alaska Office Bldg. 

Juneau, \laska 99801 
Tel: 206/587-525., 

AMEK CAN SA 
Special Assistai .he 

Director of Education 
Dept, of Education 
Pago Pago, Amer, Samoa 96920 

Commissioner of Education 

Dept, of Education 

Pago Pago, Amer. Samoa 96920 

ARIZONA 

Asst. Superintendent 
Federal Programs 
Dept, of Public Instruction 
State Capitol Bldg. , Suite 165 
Phoenix, Arizona 85CJ7 
Tel: 602 /271-5235 

Title I ESEA Director 
St.ite Dept, of Public 
Instruction 

Phoenix, Arizona 85007 
Tel: 602/271-5235 

ARKANSAS 

Associate Commissioner for 
Federal Programs 
State Dept, of Education 
Arch Ford Education Bldg. 

Little Rock, Ark. 722G1 
Tel: 5C 1 /371-1287 

Title I ES ZA Director 
State Dept, of Education 
Little Rock, Ark. 722C1 
Tel: 501 /371-1803 



CALIFORNIA 

Asst. Superintendent & Chief 
Div. of Compensatory 
Education 

State Dept, of Education 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814 
Tel: 916/445-2590 

C OLORADO 
Title I ESEA Director 
State Dept, of Education 
State Office Bldg. 

Denver, Colorado 80203 
Tel: 303/892-2266 

C ONNECTICUT 
Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State D^pt. of Education 
165 Capitol Ave. , Rm. 360 
Hartford, Conn. 06115 
Tel: 203/566-4382 

DELAWARE 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Public 
Instruction 
P. O. Box 697 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
Tel: 302/678-4867 

DIS TRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Director of Federal Programs 

p;sea 

1411 K St. , N. W\ , Rm. 1008 
Washington, D. C. 20004 
Tel: 202/737-1845 

FLORIDA 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
Dept, of Education 
219 W. Jefferson St. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 
Tel: 904/599-5151 

GEORGIA 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
State Office Bldg*. Rm. 316 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
Tel: 404/688-2390, Ext. 465 



GUAM 

Title 1 ESEA Coordinator 
Dept, of Education 
Agana, Guam 96910 

HAWAII 

Admin, of Comp. Education 
Hawaii Dept, of Education 
P. O. Box 2360 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 

Director of Fed. Programs 
Hawaii Dept, of Education 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 

IDAHO 

Title I ESEA Program Admin. 
State Dept, of Education 
Boise, Idaho 83707 
T«*; 208/384-2195 

ILLINOIS 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
316 South Second Street 
Springfield, 111. 62706 
Tel: 217/525-6036 

INDIANA 

Director of Fed. Projects 
State Dept, of Public Instr. 

100 Senate Ave. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
Tel: 317/633- <5436 

I OWA 

Chief of T itl 2 I ESEA 
Dept, of Public Instruction 
Grimes Office Bldg. 

Dos Ivioines, Iowa 5 031 9 
Tel: 515/281-531 3 

KANSAS 

Title I ESEA Direc'or 
State Dept, of Education 
120 E. lCch Street 
Topeka. Kansas 66612 
Tel: 913/296-5313 
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KENTUCKY 
Title I ESEA 
Coord inator 

State Dept, of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
Tel: 502/5640301 

LOUIS IANA 
State Administrator 
Federally Assisted Programs 
State Dept, of Education 
New Education Bldg. 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 
Tel: 504/389-5439 

M AINE 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
Education Bldg. 

Augusta, Maine 04330 
Tel: 2 9 i /28 9- 247 5 

MARYLAND 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
.State Dept, of Education 
301 West Preston St. 
Baltimore, Md. 2:201 
Tel: 301 /383-3010, Ext. 475 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Title. I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
182 Tremont St. 

Boston, Masc. 02116 
Tel: 617/727-5756 

MICHIGAN 
Chief Administrator 
Compensatory Education 
Bok 12 0 

Lansing, Michigan 48902 
Tel: 517/373-^666 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
Box 42 0 

Lansing, Mich. 48902 
Tel: 517/373-3666 

MINNESOTA 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
Centennial Office Bi^g. 

St. Paul, Minn. 55101 
Tel: 612/221-2131 







MISSISSIPPI 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
P. O. Box 771 
Jackson, Mist. 392 05 
Tel: 601 /534-^944 

MISSOURI 

Title I ESEA Director 
State Dept, of Education 
P. O. Box 480 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65101 
Tel: 314/635-8125 

Assistant Commissioner 
Division of Instruction 
State Dept, of Education 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65101 
Tel: 314/635-8125 

Coordinator of P. L. 89-10 
State Dept, of Education 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65101 
Tel: 314/635-8125 

MONTANA 

Title I ESEA Supervisor 
Dept, of Public Instruction 
Helena, Montana 59601 
Tel: 406/440-2410 

Director of Basic Skills 
Office of State Superintendent 
ef Public Instruction 
Helena, Montana 59601 
Tel: 406/449-2410 

NEBRASKA 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
State Capitol Bldg. 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 
Tel: 402/473-1212 

Federal Projects Director 
State Dept, of Education 
State Capitol Bldg. 

Lincoln Nebraska 68509 
Tel: 402/473-1212 

NEVADA 

Director of Fed. Relations 
State Dept, of Education 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
Tel: 702/382-7324 or 7329 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
64 N. Main St. 

Concord, N. H. 033G1 

Tel: 603/271-2717 , 



NEW JERSEY 
Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 80625 
Tel, 609/292-5790 

NEW MEXICO 
Director 

Title I ESEA Programs 
State Dept, of Education 
Santa Fe, N. M. 87501 
Tel: 505/827-2441 

NEW YORK 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
Albany, New York 12224 
Tel: 518/474-1231 or 5623 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Public 
Instruction 
Raleigh, N. C. 27602 
Tel: 919/829-7665 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Public 
Instruction 
State Capitol Bldg. 
Bismarck, N. D. 58501 

OHIO 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
3201 Alberta St. 

Columbus, Ohio 43204 
Tel: 614/469-4161 

Chief 

Special Programs Section 
State Dept, of Education 
3201 Alberta St. 

Columbus, Ohio 43204 
Tel: 614/469-4161 

Director 

Div. of Federal Assistance 
State Dept, of Education 
Trate Office Bldg, , Rm. 605 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
Tel: 614/469-2223 

O KLAHOMA 
Title l ESEA Director 
State Dept, of Education 
Will Rogerr Bldg. , Rm. 310 
Oklahoma City, Okla 73 105 
Tel: 405/521-3 3 1 3 
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OR EGON 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
Tel: 5 03/3 78-3606 

Director of Federal Programs 
State Dept, of Education 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
Tel: 503/378-3606 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Assistant Director 
Div. of Compensatory 
Education 

Dept, of Public Instruction 
Education Bldg., Rm. 582 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17126 

Title 1 ESEA Coordinator 
Compensatory Education 
State Dept, of Public 
Instruct ion 

Education Bldg., Rm. 581 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17126 
Tel: 717/787-7653 

PUERTO RICO 
Coordinator of Externa 1 
Resources 
Dept, of Education 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico <-*. 900 

RHODE ISLAND 
Consultant 

Compensatory Education 
State Dept, of Education 
Roger Williams Bldg. 

Hayes St. 

Providence, R. I. 02908 
Tel: 401 /277-2841 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
Rutledge Bldg. , Rm. 201 
Columbia, S C. 2 92^1 
Tel: H 03/756-3471 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Puolic 
Instruct L>n 
Pierre, S. D. 57501 
Tel: 605/224-3218 
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TENNESSEE 
Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Education 
221 CordelL Hull Bldg. 

Nashville, Trnn. 37219 
Tel: 615/741-3433, 3434, 

3489 

TEX AS 

Director 

Compensatory Education 
Texas Education Agency 
201 E. 1 1th Street 
Austin, Texas 7871 1 
Tel: 512/475-4126 

TRUST TERRITORIES 
Federal Programs Coordinator 
Dept, of Education 
Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands 

Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 
UTAH 

Title I ESEA Specialist 
State Dept, of Public 
Instruction 
136 E. South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 
Tel: 801 /328-5061 

VER MONT 

Chief of Special Projects 
Dept, of Education 
State Office Bldg. 

Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
Tel: 802/223-231 1, Ext. 515 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 

State Dept, of Education 

Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas 00802 

Tel: 809/774-5349 

VIRGINIA 

Title I ESEA Coordinator 
State Board of Education 
Richmond, Va. 23216 
Tel: 703/770-3179 

WASHINGTON 
Federal Liaison Officer 
Office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 98501 
Tel: 206/753-6749 or 6756 
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WASHINGTON (Cont'dl 
Project Leader for 
Title I 

Office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public 
Instruction 

Olympia, Wash. 98501 
Tel: 206/753-2562 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Acting Coordinator of 
Title 1 ESEA 
State Dept, of Education 
State Capitol Bldg. 

Room W-217 

Charleston, W. Va. 25305 
Tel: 304/348-2701 

WISCONSIN 

'I itle 1 ESEA Coordinator 
State Dept, of Public 
Ins truction 
126 Langdon St. 

Madison, Wisconsin 53703 
Tel: 608/266-2699 

WYOMING 
Director, Title I 

State Dept, of Education 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
Tel: 307/777- ,343 

Coordinator of Federal 
Programs 

St»t* Dep„. of Education 
Cheyenne, Whoming 82001 
Tel: 307/777-7751 

BUREAU OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

Federal Programs 
Coord inator 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
1951 Const. Ave., N. W. 
Wash., D. C. 20242 
Tel: 202/343-5922 

Education Specialist 
Div. of Instructional 
Service 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Wash. , D. C. 20242 
Tel: 202/343-5922 

U.£ CATHOLIC 
CONFERENCE 
Coordinator 

Governmental Programs 
USCC 

Div. of ESEA 
1312 Mass. Ave. , N. W. 
Wash. # D. C. 20005 
Tel: 202/659-6652 



STATE COUNCILS ON THE ARTS 



The youth coordinator should contact the following individual in his State for assistance in identifying 
on-going arts programs in his community, and in obtaining resources and advice development of 
local arts programs for youth: 



ALABAMA 
M. .T . Zakrzewski 
Executive Director 
State Cfcouncil on the Arts 
and Humanities 
P. O. Box 2405 
MobiVe, Alabama 36601 
Tel: 2 0 5/ 432 - 7662 

ALASKA 

Mrs, Mary Halo, Chairman 
State Council on the Arts 
2533 Providence Avenue 
Anchorage, Alaska 99504 
Tel: 907/279-6622 Ext. 121 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
Honorable John M. Haydon 
G ove rn or 

Pago Pago, Tutulia, Samoa 96920 
ARIZONA 

Mrs< Louise Tester 
Executive Director 
Commission on the Arts and 
Human i ties 
18 East First Street 
Room 207 

Scottsdale, Arizona 85251 
Tel: 602/946-3996 

ARKANSAS 

William Bond, Jr, , Coordinator 
Arts and Humanities Program 
Arkansas Planning Commission 
G«.me & Fish Commission Bldg. 
Capitol M i 11 

Little Rock, A nsas 72201 
Tel: 501/371-1611 

CALIFORNIA 

Albert Gallo, Executive Secretary 
Arts Commission 
1108 14th Street 
Room 205 

Sacramento, California 95814 
Tel: 9 16/445-1 530 

COLORADO 

Robert N. Sheets 

Executive Director 

Council on the Arts & Humanities 

15 50 Lincoln Street 

Denver, Color Jo 80203 

Tel: 303/8 f Li ? 



C ONNECTICU T 
Anthony S. Keller 
Executive Director 
Commission on the Arts 
340 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 061U6 
Tel: 203/566-4770 

DELAWARE 

Craig Gilborn 

Executive Director 

State Arts Council 

601 Delaware Avenue 

Wilmington, Delaware 19801 

Tel: 302/654- 3159 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Vacant 

Executive Director 
Commission on the Arts 
1329 E Street, N. W. 

Room 543 

Washington, D. C. 20004 
Tel: 202/629-5123 

FLORIDA 

Dr Ralph Kohlhoff, Director 
Division of Cultural Affairs 
Department of State 
The Capitol Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 82304 
Tel: 904/224-4412 

GEORGIA 

George Beattie, Jr. 

Executive Director 

Comr iission or the Arts 

706 Peachtree Center Scuth Bldg. 

225 Peachtree Street, L. E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Tel: 404/524-6672 

GUAM 

Pete C. King, ^resident 
Insular Arts Council 
University of Guam 
Box EK 

Agana, Guam 96910 
Tel: 729-277 



HAWAII 

Alfred Preis, Executive Director 
The State Foundation on Culture 
and the Arts 
250 King Street 
Room 310 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
T si: 808/536-7081 

IDAHO 

Mrs. k Bensinger 

Executiv .uret^ry 
Commission on the Arts and 
Humanitie s 
P. O. Box 577 
Boise, Idaho 83701 
Tel: 208/342-4347 or $4-2119 

I LLINOIS 

S. Leonard Pas, Jr. 

Executive Director 
Arts Council 
111 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 
Tel: 312/7^3-3520 

INDIANA 

Michael F, Warlurn 
Executive Director 
State Arts Commission 
Thomas Building, Room 815 
15 East Washington Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
Tel: 317/633-5649 

IOWA 

Jack E. Olds, Executiv e Director 
State Arts Council 
State Capitol Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 
Tel: 515/281-5207 

KANSAS 

Maurice D. Coats 
Executive Director 
Cultural Arts Commission 
35? North Broadway 
Suit*. 2 0 4 

Wichita, Kansas o 7202 
Tel: 37 6/2/7 /C4 
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K ENTUCKY 

William Hull 

Executive Director 

Arts Commission 

400 Wapping Street 

Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

Tel: 502/564-3757 

LOUISIANA 

Vacant 

Executive Director 
Council for Music and 
Performing Arts 
International Bldg., Suite 912 
611 Gravier Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 
Tel: 504/527-5070 

MAINE 

Richard D, Collins 
Executive Director 
Commission on the Arts and 
Humamtie s 
146 State Street 
Augusta, Maine 04330 
Tel: 207/289-2724 

MARYLAND 

Donald Mintz, Executive Director 
Arts Council 
111 North Charles Street 
Room 604 

Baltimore, Maryland 21201 
Tel: 301 /685-7470 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Louise G. Tate 
Executive Director 
Council on the Arts and 
Humanities 
3 Joy Str ee t 

Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
Tel: 617/727-3668 

MICHIGAN 

E. Ray Scott, Executive Director 
Council for the Arts 
10125 East Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 48214 
Tel: 313/222-1090 

MINNESOTA 

D^an A. Myhr, Executive Direct 0 * 
State Arts Council 
100 East 22nd Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 
Tel: 612/22102059 or 339-7691 







MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs, Shelby R. Rogers 
Executive Director 
Arts Commission 
P, O. Box 1341 
Jackson, Miss. 39205 
Tel: 601/354-7336 

Missouri 

Mrs, Frances T. Poteet 
Executive Director 
State Council on the Arts 
7933 Clayton Road 
Suite 213 

St. J, uis , Missouri 63117 
Tel: 314/721-1672 

MONTANA 
Edward G. Groenhout 
Ex e cutive Director 
Arts Council 

Fine Arts Bldg. , Rm, 310 
University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana 59801 
Tel: 406/243-4883 

Ne braska 

Leonard Thiessen 
Executive Secretary 
Arts Council 
f\ O. Box 1536 
Omaha, Nebraska 68 1 01 
Tel: 402/345-2542 

LEVADA 

Merle L. Snider, Chairman 
and Acting Director 
State Council on the Arts 
124- West Taylor Street 
P. O. Box 208 
Rorio, Nevada 89504 
T c 702/323-2116 

NE W HAMPSHIRE 
A , James Bravar 
Executive Directo 
3 Capitol Street 
Concord, N. H. 03301 
T e l: 603/27] - 2789 

NEW JERSE, 

Byron R. Kelley 
Executive Director 
?State Council on the Arts 
The Douglass House 
John Fitch Way 
Trenton, N. J. 08611 
T*l: 609/292-6130 

18 6 
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NEW MEXICO 

Mrs. Josephine Cudnoy, Secretary 
Arts Commission 
Lew Wallace Building 
State Capitol 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
Tel: 505/827-2159 

NEW YORK 

Eric Larrabee, Administrator 
for the Executive Committee 
State Council on the Arts 
250 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 10019 
Tel: 212/586-2040 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Edgar B. Maraton, III 
Executive Director 
Arts Council 
101 North Person Street 
Room 245 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27601 
Tel: 919/829-7897 

NORTH DAKOTA 
John Hove, Chairman 
Council on the Arts and 
Humanitie s 

North Dakota State University 
Fargo, North Dakota 58102 
Tel: 701/237-7143 

OHIO 

Donald R. Streibig 
Executive Director 
Arts Council 
50 West Broad Street 
Room 1975 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 
Tel: 614/469-2613 

OKLAHOMA 

Donald W. Dillon, Executive Dir. 
Arts and Humanities Council 
1426 Northeast Expressway 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73111 
Tel: 405/521-2660 

OREGON 

Te y R . Mel to i 

Executive Secretary 

Arts Commission 

325 Public Service Building 

Salem, Oregon 97310 

Tel: 503/378-3625 



PENNSYLVANIA 
yincent R. Art£ 

Executive Director 
Council on the Arts 
503 North Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17101 
Tel: 717/787-6883 

PUERTO RICO 
Ricardo E. Alegria 
Executive Director 
Institute of Puerto Rican 
Culture 

Apartado Postal 4184 
San Juan, P. R. 00905 
Tel: 809/723-2115 

RHODE ISLAND 

Hugo Leckey, Executive Director 
State Council on the Arts 
169 Weybosset Street 
Providence, R. 1. 02903 

Tel: 401/331-4050 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
David C. Sennema 
Executive Director 
Arts Commission 
1001 Main Street 
Room 202-A 
Columbia, S. C. 29201 
Tel: 803/758-3442 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mrs. Charlotte C/.rver 

Executive Director 

Fine Arts Council 

233 South Phillips Avenue 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 57102 

Tel: 605/336-8050 Ext. 650 

TENNESSEE 
Norman Worrell 
Executive Director 
Arts Commission 
507 State Office Building 
Nashville, lenn, 37219 
Tel: 615 / V 41-2296 

TEX AS 

J . Pat O’Keefe 
Executive Director 
Fine Arts Commission 
825 Brown Building 
Austin, T~xa 78701 



UTAH 

Wilburn C. West 
Executive Director 
State Institute of Fine Arts 
609 East South Temple Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84102 
Tel: 801/328-5895 

VERMONT 
Frank G. Hens el 
Executive Director 
Council on •'he Arts 
136 State Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
Tel: 802/223-231 1 Ext. 367 

VIR GINIA 
Frank R. Dunham 
Executive Director 
Commission on the Arts and 
Humanities 

9th Street Office Bldg. f Rm. 932 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
Tel: 703/770-4493 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Stephen J. Bostic 
Executive Director 
Council on the Arts 
Caravelle Arcade 
Christiansted, St. Croix 
Virgin Islands 00820 
Tel: 809/773-3075 Ext. 1 

WASHINGTON 
James L. Haseltine 
Executive Director 
State Arts Commiss on 
4800 Capitol Boulevard 
Olympia, Wash. 98501 
Tel: 206/753-3860 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Vacant 

Executive Director 
Arts and Human ties 
Council 

State Office Bldg. No. 6 
1900 Washington Street Ea t - 
Charleston, W. Va. 25305 
Tel: 304/34S-371 1 
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WISCONSIN 

Oscar Louik, Executive Director 
Arts Foundation and Council 
P. O. Box 3356 
Madison, Wisconsin 5 3704 
Tel: 608/266-0190 

WYOMING 

Mrs, Frances Forrister 
Chairman 

Council on the Arts 
1125 South David 
P. O. Box 3033 
Casper, Wyoming 82601 
Tel: 307/234-8782 



S TATE VOCATIONAL E DUCATION CONTACTS FOR DISADVANTAGED PERSONS 



S** h ® ?, epa * trn .T ° { Educati °" has a Director of Vocational Education. Within hii 
, ® official with responsibilities for vocational education programs for persons 

needs. These include programs for disadvantaged and handicapped youth and are 
money requiring no matching funds. For information or assistance 
or phone the person listed below: 



ALABAMA 

Dir. of Vocational Education 
Dept, of Education 
Montgomery, Ala. 36104 
Tel: 205/269-6345 

ALASKA 

Alaska Office Bldg. 

Pouch F 

Juneau, Alaska 99801 
Tel: 902/586-5367 

ARIZONA 

Special Needs Programs 
Dept, of Vocational Education 
412 Arizona State Bldg. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85007 
Tel: 602/271-4395 

ARKANSAS 

Director of Programs for 
Disadvantaged & Handicapped 
DVTE, Dept, of Education 
State Education Bldg. 

Little Rock, Ark. 72201 
Tel: 501 /371-2374 

CALIFORNIA 

Dir. of Vocational Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacrai lento, Calif. 95314 
Tel: 916/445-3314 

COLORADO 

Supervisor of Special Needs 
Bd. for Vocational Education 
207 State Services Bldg. 

1525 Sherman St. 

Denver, Colorado 80203 
Tel: 303/892-3071 

CONNECTICUT 

Spec. Needs & Urban Programs* 
Div. of Vocational Education 
Dept, of Education 
Bo;; 2219 

Hartford, Conn. 06115 
Tel: 203/527-6341 



DELAWARE 
Supervisor of Health 

Occupations & Special Needs 
Dept, of Public Instruction 
Dover, Del. 19901 
Tel: 302/734-571 1, Ext. 279 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Supervising Dir. , T & I 
Supervising Dir. , Health 
Occupations 
415 12th St. , N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20004 
Tel: 202/347-1665 

FLORIDA 

Consultant, Special 
Vocational Programs 
Dept, of Education 
T allahas s e Fla. 32304 
Tel: 904/599-5357 

G EORGIA 

Supervisor for Special Needs 
Dept, of Education 
Atlanta, Ga. 30334 
Tel: 404/688-2390, Ext. 222 

HAWAII 

Coordinator 

Special Needs Programs 
2327 Dale St. 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
Tel: 808/941-0966 

IDAHO 

Supervisor of Special Needs 
Bd. for Vocational Education 
51 8 F ront St. 

Boise, Idaho 83702 
Tel: 208/384-3210 

ILLINOIS 
Head Consultant 
Handicapped &: Disadvantaged 
Div. of Vocational & Technical 
Education 

Bd. of Vocational Education 
& Rehabilitation 
405 Centennial Bldg. 

Springfield. 111. 62706 
Tel: 217/5^-4875 



office there 
with special 
funded by 6 e ral 
youth coordinators should write 

INDIA NA 

Chief. andicapped & Dis- 
advai.. ,.gtd 

Div. of Vocational Education 
& Rehabilitation 
Rocm 401, State house 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
Tel: 317/633-4841 

I OWA 

State Supervisor 
Persons with Special Needs 
Div. of Vocational Education 
Dept, of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Bldg. 

Des Moines, Iowa 50319 
Tel: 515/281-5177 

KANSAS 

Dir. of Vocational Education 
State Office Building 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 
Tel: 913/235-001 1, Ext. 555 

KENTUCKY 

Dir. of Vocational Education 
State Office Bldg. 

Topeka, Kansas 66612 
Tel: 913/235-0011, Ext. 555 

L OUISIANA 

Supervisor 

Persons with Special Needs 
Div. of Vocational Ed ication 
State Education Bldg. 

Baton Rouge, La. 70804 
Tel: 504/356-1492, Ext. 34 

MAINE 

Consultant, Industrial Ai s 
Consultant, Agricultural Educa. 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
Augusta, Maine 043 30 
Tel: 207/289-2621 

MARYLAN D 

Specialist in opecial Programs 
6G0 Wyndhurst Ave. 

Baltimore, Md, 21201 
Tel: 301 /597-3311 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Senior Supervisor, T I 
Supervisor of Special Needs 
182 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 02111 
Tel: 617 /727-5730 

MICHIGAN 

Consultant 

Persons with Special Needs 
Div. of Vocational Education 
P. O. Box 928 
Lansing, Mich. 48904 
Tel: 517/373-3373 

MINNESOTA 
Coordinator 
Special Needs 
Centennial Building 
658 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, Minn. 55101 
Tel: 612/221/3387 

MISSISSIPPI 
Special Needs 
B ox 771 

Jackson, Miss. 39205 
Tel: 601 /354-6808 

MISSOURI 

Supervisor for Special Needs 
Div. of Vocational Education 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65102 
Tel: 314/635-8125 

MONTANA 

Supervisor of Special Needs 
San Mitchell Bldg. 

Board of Vocationa Education 
Helena, Mont. 596ol 
Tel: 406/449-3677 

NEBRASKA 

Dir. of Special Vocational Needs 
State Capitol, 1 0th Floor 
Lincoln, Neb. 68509 
Tel 402/473-1230 

NEVADA 
T & I Supervisor 
Dept, of Education 
Carson City, Neva' . 89701 
Tel: 702/882-7321 



o 




N EW HAMPSHIRE 
Consultant, Agricultural Educa. 
Consultant, Health Occupations 
Div. of Vocational-Technical 
Education 
Stickney Ave. 

Concord, N. H. 03301 
Tel: 603/271-2721 

NEW JERSEY 
Special Needs Programs 
Div. of Vocational Education 
225 W. State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 08625 
Tel: 609/292-6562 

MISSISSIPPI 
Supervisor 
Special Needs 
Box 771 

Jackson, Miss. 39205 
Tel: 601/354-6808 

MISSOURI 

Supervisor for Special Needs 
Div. of Vocational Education 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65102 
Tel: 314/635-8125 

MONTANA 

Supervisor of Special Needs 
San Mitchell Bldg. 

Board of Vocational Education 
Helena, Mont. 59601 
Tel: 406/449-3677 

NEBRASKA 

Dir. of Special Vocational 
Needs 

State Capitol, 10th Floor 
Lincoln, Neb. 68509 
Tel: 402/473-1230 

NEVADA 
T & I Supervisor 
Dept, of Education 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
Tel: 702/882-7321 

NE W HAMPSHIRE 
Consultant, Agricultural Eciuca. 

,on*?ultant. Health Occupations 
Div. f Vocational Technical 
Educat ion 
Siickney Ave. 

Concoru, N. H. 03301 
Tel: 603/271-2721 
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NEW JERSEY 
Special Needs Programs 
Div. of Vocational Education 
225 W. State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 08625 
Tel: 609/292 - ( > 6 ?. 

NEW MEXICO 
Supervisor, Special Needs 
Vocational Education Div. 

Dept, of Education 
Harvey Building 
Santa Fe, N. M. 875U1 
Tel: 505/827-2965 

N EW YORK 

Dii*, of Vocational Education 
Sfcute Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 
Tel: 518/474-2619 

NORTH CAROLINA 
State Supervisor 

Special Needs for Disadvantaged 
and Handicapped 
Dept, of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, N. C. 27602 
Tel: 919/829-7781 

NORTH DAKOTA 
State Supervisor 
Vocational Guidr.nco 
State Capitol 
Bismarck, N. D. 58501 
Tel: 701 /224-2759 

OHIO 

Assistant Director 
Special Needs & Career 
Orientation 

State Office Bldg., Rm. 612 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Tel: 614/469-3430 4 

OKLAHOMA 

State Coordinator for 

Disadvantaged & Handicapped 
Per s ons 

Dept, of Vocational 
Technical Education 
1515 W. 6th Ave. 

Stillwater, Okla. 74074 
Tel: 405/377-2000 

QREGQI 

Supervisor, Special Needs 
Dept, of Education 
Public Services Bldg. 

Salem, Oregon 97310 

Tei; *03/364-2171, Ext. 1634 
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PENNSY L VANIA 
Consultant, Special Needs 
Box 9 l 1 

Harrisburg, pa. 17126 
Tel: 717/787-4865 

PUERTO RICO 
Coordinator, Programs for 
Handicapped & Special Needs 
Dept, of Education 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 0090 

RHODE ISLAND 

Dir. of Vocatie..**l Education 

Roger Williams Bldg. 

Hayes St. 

Providence, R. I. 02908 
Tel* 401 /521-7100, Ext. 691 

SOUTH CA R OLIN A 
Assistant Director 
Vocational Education 
Rutledge Bldg. , Rm. 920 
Columbia, S. C. 29201 
Tel: 803/758-3436 

S OUTH DAKOT A 
Supervisor 

Persons ’with Special Needs 
Dept, of Public Instruction 
Pierre, S. D. 57501 
Tel: 605/224-5911 

TENNESSEE 

Supervisor, Special Needs 
205 Cordell Hull Bldg. 
Nashville. Tenn. 37219 
Tel: 615/741-3411 

TEXAS 

Chief Consultant 
Coordinated Vocational- 
A :adomic Education 
Div. of Vocational Education 
Texas Education Agency 
11th and Brazos 
Austin, Texas 78711 
Tel: 512/475-4250 

• U TAH 

Supervisor, Special Ncuds 
140 u University Club Bldg. 

136 East South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 
Tel: 801 /328-5S74 

VERMONT 
Consultant, T & I 
Consultant, Agriculture Educa. 
State Office Bldg. 

Montpelier, Vt. 05602 
Tel: 617/223-6814 



VIRGINIA 

Assistant Supervisor 
Vocational Education 
Dept, of Education 
1322 28 Gract St. , East 
Richmond, Va. 23216 
Tel- 703/770-2669 

VI RGIN ISLAND S 

Dir. for Vocational Education 

P. O. Box 620 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 
Tel: 809/774-5240 

WAS HINGTON 

Dir. of Vocational Education 
P. O. Box 248 
Olympia, Wash. 98501 
Tel: 2 0 6 /7 5 3 - c . 32 

WEST VIRGI NIA 
Program Specialist 
Vocational Industrial 
Education 
Capitol Bldg. 

Charleston, W. Va. ' ,5 
Tel: 304/348-3075 

WISCONSIN 

Program Administrator 
1 37 E. Wilson St. 

Madison, Wisconsin 5 3703 
Tel: 608/266-1506 

WYOMIN G 

Supervisor, Special Needs 
Board for Vocational Education 
Capitol Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
Tel: 307/777-7445 
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WELFARE AGENCY PARTICIPATION 



The Social and Rehabilitation Service of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
the State Assistance Payments Directors administering public assistance programs in 1970 
urge their cooperation in summer youth opportunity programs. It was suggested that state 



c on ta cted 
, to again 
agencic s ; 



1. Continue the summer work program for students. 



2. Expand the program -- especially programs for the aging and programs in medical 
services, rehabilitation, and juvenile delinquency. 

3. Extend these programs beyond just the summer. 



4. Employ students m areas where there is need for work to be done and good opportunity 
for training experience. 



5. Giver preference to youth who are disadvantaged or members of minority groups; those 
living in both urban and rural areas. 

To support this F deral action, youth coordinators should conUct the Director of Public Welfare in 
their community -r*d utilize the additional contribution they can make in this area. State offices are 
listed below: 



ALABAMA 
C ommis s ioner 
Department of Pensions 
and Security 
64 North Union Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

A 1 , ASK A 
C ommis s ioner 

Department of Health and Welfare 
Pouch H, Health & Welfai e Bldg. 
Tunepu, Alaska 99801 

ABIT ON A 
C ommis si oner 

Department of Fublic Welfare 
State Office Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

ARKANSAS 
C ommi s s ione r 

Department of Public Welfare 

P. O. Box 1437 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72203 

CALIFORNIA 

Director 

State Department oi Social 
V/elfare 
744 P Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 



COLORADO 
Executive Director 
Department of Social Services 
1600 oherman Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

CONNECTICUT 
C omm i s s ion e r 
State Welfare Department 
1000 Asylum Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 06105 

DELAWARE 

Secretary 

Dept, of Health and Socical 
Services 

3000 Newport Gap Pike 
Wilmington, Delaware 19808 

Executive Secretary 
Delaware Commission for the 
Blind 

305-7 West 8th Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Director 

Department of Public Welfare 
j.2'2 C Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20001 



FLORIDA 

Director 

Division of Family Services 
Department of Health and 
Rehabilitative Services 
P. O. Box 2050 
Jacksonville, Florida 32203 

GEORGIA 
Dir ec to r 

Georgia Department of Family 
and Children Services 
State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

GUAM 
Dir e c to r 

Department of Public Health 
and Social Services 
Government of Guam 
P. O. Box 2816 
Agana, G >m 96910 

H AWAII 

Director 

Department of Sooial Services 
and Housing 
P. O. Box 339 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96809 
Attention: Administrator, 

Division of Public Welfare 
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IDAHO 

C ommis s ione r 
State Department of Public 
As s is tanc e 
Boise, Idaho 83701 

ILLINOIS 

Director 

Department ox Public Aid 
400 South Spring Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

INDIANA 

Administrator 

Department of Public Welfare 
St , Office Bldg., Rm. 701 
100 North Senate Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

IOWA 

Commissioner 

Department of Social Services 
Lucas State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

KANSAS 

Director 

State Dept, of Social Welfare 
State Office Building 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 

KENTUCKY 

Comm is s ione r 

Dept, of Economic Security 

New Capitol Annex Building 

Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

LOUISIANA 
C ommis s ione r 

Department of Public Welfare 

P. O. Box 44065 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 

MAINE 

C ommis □ ion er 

Dept, of Health and Welfare 

Sta te H ou se 

Augusta, Maine 04330 

MARYLAND 

Director 

State Dept, of Social So 
1315 St. Paul Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21202 



o 




MASSACHUSETTS 

Commissioner 

Department of Public Welfare 
600 Washington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 021.11 

Comm is s ione r 
Commission for the Blind 
39 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

MICHIGAN 
Dir ecto r 

State Dept, of Social Services 
Lewis Cass Building 
Walnut Washtenaw Streets 
Lansing, Michigan 48913 

MINNESOTA 
C ommis sioner 

Department of Public Welfare 
Centen ial Building 
658 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

MISSK T PPI 
Commi A ner 

State Dept f Public Welfare 
P. O. Box 4321 
Fondren Station 
Jackson, Mississippi 39216 

MISSOURI 

Director 

Division of Welfare 
Department of Public Health 
and Welfare 
State Office Building 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 

MONTANA 

Administrator 

State Dept, of Public Welfare 
Helena, Montana 59601 

NEBRASKA 

Director 

State Dept, of Public Welfare 
P. O. Box 94819 
State House Station 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 



NEVADA 

Director 

Department of Health, Welfar 
and Rehabilitation 
201 South Fail Street 
Carcon City, Nevada 89701 

State Welfare Administrator 
Welfare Division 
Department of Health, Welfar 
and Rehabilitation 
201 South Fall Street 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
C ommis sioner 
Dept, of Health and Welfare 
State House Annex 
Concord, N. H. 03301 

Attention: Director 

Division of Welfare 
1 Pillsbury Street 
Concord, N. H. 03301 

NEW JERSEY 
C ommi s s i on e r 
Department of Institutions 
and Agencies 
P. O. Box 1237 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

NEW MEXICO 
Executive Director 
New Mexico Health and Social 
Services Department 
P. O. Fox 2 348 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

NEW YORK 
C ommis sioner 

•State Dept, of Social Services 
1450 Western Avenue 
Albany, New York 12203 

NORTH CAROLINA 
C ommis sioner 

State Dept, of Social Services 
Education Building 
P. O. Box 2599 
Raleigh, W. C. 27b02 
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NORTH CAROLINA (Cont'd) 
Executive Director 
North Carolina Comm in a ion 
for the Blind 
P. O. Box 2658 
Raleigh, N. C. 2760?. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Executive Director 
Public Welfare Board of 
North Dakota 

Bismarck. North Dakota 58501 

0 1 ? T O 

Dir ■ 'Ctor 

State Dept, of Public Welfare 
408 Dust Town Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

OKLAHOMA 

Director of Institutions, Social 
and Rehabilitative Services 
Department of Institutions, 
Social and Rehabilitative 
Service s 
P. O. Box 25352 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 7 3125 

OREGON 
A dm inis tra tor 

State Public Welfare Division 
4.22 Public Service Building 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Secreta ry 

Department of Public V/elfare 
Health and Welfare Building 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17120 

PUERTO RICO 
Secreta ry 

Department of Social Services 
P, O. Box 9 342 
San tu ret. , Puerto Rico 00908 
Attention; Director, 

Division of Public Welfare 

RHODE ISLAND 
Director 

Department of Social and 
Rehabilitative Services 
1 Washington Avenue 
Providence, R. I. 02905 



SOUTH CAROLINA 
Director 

Department of Public Welfare 
P. O. Box 1520 
Columbia, £. C. 29202 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Director 

Department of Public Welfare 
Sti.‘to Office Building 
Pierre, S. D. 57501 

T ENNESSEE 
Conmiss ioner 

State Dept, of Public Welfare 
Nashville, Tennessee 37215 

TEXAS 

Commis s ioner 

State Dept, of Public Welfare 
J. H. Reagcn Building 
Austin, Texas 78701 

UTAH 

Executive Director 
Utah Department of Social 
So r vice s 
221 State Capitol 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

VERMONT 

Commis s ionc r 

Dept, of Social Welfare 

State Office Building 

Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

VIRGINIA 

Director 

State Department of Welfare 
and Institutions 
429 South Belviderc Street 
Richmond, Va. 2 3220 

D i r e c t o r 

Commission for the Visually 
Handicapped 
3003 Parkwood Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 23221 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Commissioner 

Dept, of Social Welfare 

Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, V I. 00801 



WASHINGTON 

Secretary 

Department of Social and 
Health Services 
P. O. Box 1162 
Olympia, Washington 9850 7. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Commis sioner 
Department of Welfare 
1800 Washington Street, East 
Charleston, W. Va. 25305 

WISCONSIN 

Secretary 

Wisconsin Department ol Health 
and Social Services 
1 West Wilson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

A drninis trator 
Division of Family Services 
Wisconsin Department of Health 
and Social Services 
1 West Wilson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

WYOMING 
Admin is tra tor 

Division of Public Assistance 
and Social Services 
Department of Health and 
Social Services 
State Office Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
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USE OF MILITARY RESOURCES IN SUMMER YOUTH PROGRAMS 



The Department of Defense has actively contributed to summer youth 
programs throughout the United States for a '.amber of years. The 
types of military resources that communities may request for such 
programs, and the procedures necessary to secure these resources 
•'hen they can be provided by local military commanders, are briefly 
described below: 

1 * Military Dome stic Action Programs -- Most Department of Defense 
programs relevant to summer youth activities are conducted for com- 
munity relations purposes, at minimal or no cost to participants. 

These include parades, displays, drills, tours, concerts and special 
ceremonies, and limited use of facilities such as swimming pools, 
gymnasiums, and playing fields. When community use of a defense 
recreation facility is arranged, equipment such as baseballs and bats, 
volleyballs, nets, etc. , may or may not be available from the defense 
installation, dependirg on the local situation. Similarly, military 
transportation may be provided Lo transport participants to, from and 
on military installations for the purpose of taking part in these activities, 
depending on availability and subject to military needs, which take 
precedence. 

Information on local military domestic action programs that may be as- 
sociated with youth programs may be obtained directly from the local 
base commander or the action officer he has designated to deal with 
such requests. A list of Department of Defense Regional contacts for 
the major U. S. cities is attached. 

2 * Use of Military Facilities for Extended Camping, Recreation or 
Othe r Programs Where the use of Department of Defense property is 
desired for Youth Opportunity Programs other than as a part of a De- 
partment of Defense Domestic Action Program, the Defense Department 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity have agreed on procedures whereby 
military personal. prQpcrty (mess equipment, tents, blankets, etc. ) and 
facilities on installations may be loaned on a reimbursable basis to the 
OEO, for the purpose of making these resources available for local 
community youth programs operated by non-Federal organizations . The 
Office of Economic Opportunity may serve, in effect, as the Federal 
sponsor or intermediary, to permit the Department of Defense to lend 
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these facilities to Community Action Agencies or their delegate agencies. 
As with the Department's Domestic Action Program, use of these re- 
sources depends on their availability for non-military purposes. The 
military commanders reserve the right to determine if, when and what 
resources can be made available in support of the President's Youth 
Opportunity Program. 

In cities that have a Mayor's Council on Youth Opportunity, local military 
base commanders have designated a liaison officer or officers to the 
Council to facilitate military cooperation in local youth programs. Where 
no such Council exists, the Commanders of military installations oiten 
have designated action officers to deal with youth program matters. 
Organizations interested in securing use of military resources in their 
programs on a loan, cost-reimbursable basis, should first contact the 
agency. Where neither of these bodies exist, contact should be made 
with the local government, which will determine the priority of local 
organization requests. Local military commanders will determine avail- 
ability of resources requested. 

When it has been established that the resource is available, the interested 
or S3- n i z 3tion should present a fully detailed plan for its use, including a 
statement that it has sufficient financial resources to defray necessary 
expenses, and that necessary insurance has been secured, to the local 
Community Action Agency, through the local Mayor's Council on Youth 
Opportunity or its equivalent. Local Community Action Agencies have 
been informed of the procedures necessary c .ov securing loan of the 
military resources in question, and will act as the local OEO contact in 
these matters. Questions may also be referred to the Summer Youth 
Program Specialist at the OEO Regional Office serving the locality or 
the youth program action officer at the local military installation. 

The Department of Defense has designated each local commanding officer, 
or his designee, as its official agent in the loan of such resources, and 
the OEO has designated the local Corrumunity Action Agency director as 
its administering agent for this purpose. Mayors' Councils on Youth 
Opportunity and local base commanders will receive reference copies of 
a Department of Defense Directive to be issued concerning Department of 
Defense Support of the. President's Youth Opportunity Programs. 

r or mors; information, see Department of Defense Directive 5030. 37, 

da+^d Mow 91 1 Q7rt 
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~ EP/ ^ r - tEN r OF DEFENSE DOMESTIC ACTION REGIONAL, COORDINATO RS 



AKRON 

Navy Plant Representative 
Goodyear Air Space Gorp, 

Tel: 216/794-2482 

ATLANTA 

Assistant Special Services Officer 
Fort McPherson, Georgia 
Tel: 404/752-3767 

BAL TIMORE 
Pose S-l 

For fc Holabird, Maryland 
Tel: 301/527-2225 

BIRMINGHAM, 

Commanding Officer 
Naval & Marine Corpc Reserve 
Training Center 
Tel: 205/786-5213 

boston 

Commandant 

1st Na\ a District 

Tel: 617/542-5100, Ext. 300 

buffalo 

Commanding Officer 
Naval g* Marine Corps Reserve 
Training Center 
Niagara Falls;, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tel: 716/883-1016 

CHICAGO 

Commanding Officer 

Naval Reserve Training Center 

Tel: 312/642-7733 

CINCINNATI 
Commanding Officer 
Navy & Marine Corps Reserve 
Training Center 
Tel: 513/221-0138 

CLEVELAN D 
Commanding Officer 
U. S. Navy Finance Center 
Tel: 216/522-5511 

COLUMBTTS , OHIO 
Civilian Personnel Officer 
Defense Construction Sup. Ctr. 

Tel: 614/632-2236 



DADE COUNTY. FLA. 
Personnel Services Officer 
Homestead A FB , Florida 
Tel: 305/351-8404 

DALLAS 

Commanding Officer 

Naval Air Station 

Tel: 214/AN 2-5161, Ext. 240 

DAYTON 

Base Recreation Director 
Wright-Patterson AFB , Ohio 
Tel: 513/257-3565, Ext. 73565 

DENVER 

Commanding Officer 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal 

Tel: 303/233-3611, Ext. 8666 

DETROIT 

Information Officer 
U. S. Army Tank- Automotive 
Command 

Tel: 313/756-1000, Ext. 22137 

EL PASO 

Acting Special Services Officer 
Fort Bliss, Texas 
Tel: 915/568-3487 

FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 

Chief, Sports & Recreation Div. 
Headquarters, For* Bragg, N. C. 
Tel: 919/396-4531 

FORT WORTH 

Personnel Services Officer 

7th Combat Support Group 

Carswell AFB, Texas 

Tel: 816/TE 8 -3511, Ext. 8711 

GARY 

Commanding Officer 
Navy Marine Corps Reserve 
Training Center 
Tel: 219/938-349 3 

HAWAII 

District Inspector General 
Headquarters, 14th Nav Dist. 

B ox 110 

FPO San Francisco 98770 
Tel: 27138 or 32225 



HOUSTON 

Civilian Personnel Officer 

Ellington AFB, Texas 

Tel: 71 3/729-3350, Ext. 2517 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Commanding Officer 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
Tel: 317/546-9211, Ext. 3139 

JERSEY CITY/NEWARK 
Commanding Officer 
Navy International Logistics 
Control Office 
Bayonne, N. J. 

Tel: 201/439-7301 

KANSAS CITY 
Commanding Officer 
Richards-Gebaur AFB, Mo. 
Kansas City, MifJsouri 
Tel: 816/631-1430, Ext. 2500 

LONG BEACH /LOS ANGELES 
Commander, Naval Base 
Tel: 213/832-3311, Ext. 201 

LOUISVILLE 

Special Services Officer 

Fort Knox, Kentucky 

Tel: 502/624-U81, Ext. 41256 

MEMPHIS 

Commanding Officer 
Naval Air Technical Training 
Command 

Tel: 901/872-1711, Ext. 633 

MILWAUKEE 
Commanding Officer 

Navy & Marine Corps Reserve 
Training Center 
Tel: 414/744-9764 

MINNEAPOLIS/ST. PAUL 
Commanding Officer 
Navy & Marine Corps Reserve 
Training Center 
Tel: 612/726-9391 

MONTEREY, CALIF. 
Community Relations Officer 
Headquarters, Fort Ord, Calif. 
Tel: 408/242-59 3 3 
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NEWARK 

Coordinated with Jersey City 

NEW ORLEANS 

Commanding Officer 

Naval Air Station 

Tel: 304/ 366-236 1, Ext. 201 

NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 

Special Services Officer 
Headquarters, Fort Eustis, Va. 
Tel: 203/878-2203 

NE W YORK CITY 
Commandant, Headquarters 
3rd Naval District 
Tel: 212/264-7287 

NORFOLK 
Chief of Staff 
5th Naval Dist. 

Tel: 703/244-7653 

OAKLAND 
Commanding Officer 
Naval Supply Center 
Tel: 415/466-5496 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
Civilian Personnel Office 
Tinker AFB, Oklahoma 
Tel: 405/TE 2-7321, Ext. 3334 

O MAHA 

Chief, Information Division 
Offutt AFB, Nebraska 
Tel: 402/294-4050 

PHILADELPHIA 
Commanding Officer 
4th Naval District 
Tel: 215/755-3615 

PHOENIX 

Director of Personnel 

Luke AFB, Arizona 

Tel: 602/935-7411, Ext. 2206 

PITTSBURGH 
Commanding Officer 
Navy &i Marine Corps Reserve 
Training Center 
Tel: 412/681-6363 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 

Resident Supervisor of 
Shipbuilding 
P. O. Box 11227 
Tel: 503 /BU 9-5561 

ROCHESTER 

Senior National Guard Rep. 

145 Culver Road 
Tel: 716/271-0450 

SAN ANTONIO 
Special Services Director 
Fort Sam Houston 
Tel: 512/221-2523 

S AN DIEGO 

Commandant, 11th Naval Dist. 
Tel: 714/878-351 1 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Commanding Officer 
Naval Station 
Tel: 415/765-61L 1 

SEATTLE 
Chief of Staff 
13th Naval District 
Tel; 206/LA 3-0550 

ST. LOUIS 
Commanding Officer 
Granite City Arm Depot 
Granite City, Illii 
Tel: 618/452-73 Cxt. 206 

ST. PAUL 

Coordinated with mneapolis 
TAMPA 

Per sonnel Servi s Officer 

McDill AFB, FI Ida 

Tel: 8 13/899-3300, Ext. 4102 

TEXARKANA, TEXAS 
Recreation &: Morale Officer 
Headquarters, Red River 
Army Depot 
Tel: 214/833-3106 

TOLEDO 

Commanding Officer 
Navy Marine Corps Reserve 
Training Center 
Tel: 419/726-3451 
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TULSA 

Commanding Officer 
Navy 6c Marine Corps Reserve 
Training Center 
Tel: 918/932-2341 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Office, Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Personnel 

Military District of Washington 
Tel: 202/OX 6-6083 
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ACQUISITION and use of government-owned excess 
PERSONAL PROPERTyIn YOUTH DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



The General Services Administration and the Office of Economic Opportunity have established 
procedures whereby local communities may apply for use of government-owned excess personal 
property in Youth Development Programs. Following are the procedures for securing these resources . 
when they are available: 

1. The Office of Economic Opportunity has allocated funds for Youth Development Programs 
through its Regional Offices and local Community Action Agencies. As a Federal agency, the OEO is 
permitted to acquire government-owned excess personal property for use in congr e s s ionally-author ized 
activities. The OEO has determined that, in the interest of program quality and efficiency, the 
personal property requirements of those local Community Action Agencies carrying on Youth Develop- 
ment Program activities should be fulfilled through the use of government-owned excess personal 
property to the extent possible. The OEO uses local Community Action Agencies as the vehicles by 
whichthese facilities will be made available to local communities . 

2. Procedure -- To facilitate the acquisition of excess personal property for these purposes, the 
OEO permits local Community Action Agencies or delegate agencies to notify the appropriate Regional 
Office of the General Services Administration of its personal property needs. The GSA Regional Offices 
and the name of the GSA official who may be contacted are listed below. Contacts may be made by 
letter, visit, or phone. The GSA Regional Offices will review excess personal property that is 
currently available and advise the local Community Action Agency or designate agency of needed items 
which are found to be immediately available and the locations of each item. It thereupon becomes the 
obligation cf tne applicant local organization to either (1) prepare an official Excess Property Transfer 
°. e Star - dard Form 122, or (2) request the appropriate Regional Property Administrator of the OEO 
to initiate a Standard Form 122. OEO Regional Property Administrators are also listed below. 

Physical inspection of the property by the applicant is urged prior to submission of a Standard Farm 122. 

The field official of the OEO will review the application for excess personal property submitted 
by the local Community Action Agency and, if the requirements are considered justified, he willappxove 
the order by signing the Standard Form 122 as an authorized Federal official of the OEO, The GSA 
Regional Offices cannot accept a Standard Form 122 for excess personal property in this connection 
unless it carries the signature of a Federal officer authorized to order 
Agency. 



such property on behalf of his 



The uSA Regional Office will approve the Standard Form 122, unless the property is allocated 
for some other Federal need, and the approved Standard Form 122 will be sent to the OEO official 

who signed the document. Any costs of packing, shipping, and transportation involved are the 
responsibility of the OEO. 



Accountability for A c quired Excess Property -- Excess property acquired by the OEO for use 
in Youth Development Program activities remains the property of the Federal Government, and 
accountabiLty will be maintained by OEO, depending on the contract or grant involved. The OEO has 
published procedures and requirements (CAP Guide, Volume V, Chapter III) which must be followed by 
local operating organizations in acquiring, using, and returning government-owned excess personal 
property obtained from excess sources. 

4 ‘ Excess Property Ava ilability -- The volume, types, and condition of personal property 
determined excess by Federal agencies vary from month to month. To save time and effort at a 
local level, it should be noted that certain types of items very seldom are available in serviceable 
condition in excess '.nventory. These s'irce items include blankets, sports, and game equipment, 
sleeping bags, cots, mattresses, and food service equipment. 
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OKQ REGIONAL PROPERTY ADMIN.ISTRA TORS 



Region 


I: 


R e g i on 


II: 


R egion 


III: 


R egion 


IV: 


Region 


V: 


R egion 


VI: 


R egion 


VII: 


Region 


VIII: 


Region 


IX: 


R egion 


X: 



Lawrence Kinsella, 575 Technology Squire, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. 

Tel: 617 /22 3-4 n 2? . 

States Served : Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 

Vermont 

Albert Alba, 120 Church Street, New York, New York 10007. Tel: 212/264-222 5. 

States Served : New Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 

Regional Property Administrator, U. S. Customs House, 2nd & Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19106. Tel: 215/597-2087. 

States Served . Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia- 
We st Virginia 

Regional Property Adminis trator, 730 Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
30308. Tel: 404/ 526 - **2 38 . 

States Served : Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 

South Carolina, Tennessee 

Regional Property Administrator, 623 South Wabash Avenue , Chicago, Illinois 60605. 
Tel: 312/353-6027. 

States Served : I-linois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin 

William A. Stockman, 1100 Commerce Street, Dallas. Texas 75202. Tel: 214/749-1321. 

States Served : Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 

Isaiah Celestine, 911 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64106. Tel: 816/374-3361. 
States Served : Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 

William D. O’Berry, 3888 E. 45th Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80216. Tel: 303/297-3784. 

States Served : Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming 

Loui F. Rocha, 100 McAllister Street, San Francisco, California 94102. 

Tel: 415/556-6337. 

States Served : Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada 

Alexander Hicks, Arcade Building, 1321 Second Avenue, Seattle, Washington 98104. 

Tel: 206/583-4920. 

States Served : Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington 
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Region I: 



Region I I; 



Region III : 



R egion IV : 



H < rr ton V ; 



Region VI : 



R egion VII: 



Region VIII : 



Region IX; 



Region X : 



CHIEFS. UT ILIZATION BRANC HES 
QSA REGIONAL OFFICES * 

Joseph p Kelley, Chief, Utilization Branch Post Office and Courthouse 
Boston, Massachusetts, 02109. Tel: 6 X 7/2 '1 3-2686. ’ 

Maine * Mas8ac hu-tts. New Hampshire, Rhode 

Pl^ r - leS »j Del \ c: ' lef » Utilization Branch, Federal Building 26 Federal 

Plazu., New York, New York, 10007. Tel: 212/264-2623. 

DelaWare * NeWJCrSey * York, Pennsylvania. Puerto Rico 

Vincent L- Evans, Chief, Utilization Branch, GS A Region 3 7th and D qtr-et 
S.W., Washington, D. C. , 20407. Tel: 202/962-3371. ’ D Streets 

S t ates Served : District of Columbia, Maryland. Virginia. West Virginia 

G '° re ‘- North Carolina, 

Chi cat* J ’ ,n Urkhar ^ Chief ’ Utilization Branch, 219 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois, 60604. Tel: 312/353-6062, ' 

St_ a _ tes Served ; Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin 

Howard T. Adktson, Chief, Utilization Branch, 1 500 East Bannister Road 
Kansas City, Missouri, 64131. Tel: 816/361-7585. * 

i EthDXVa^ IOWa * KanSaS * Minnes ° ta * Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 

Tex X as P ; BranCH * 819 T&yl ° r Street * Fort Worth * 

States Served ; Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 

Edward H. Lowe, Chief, Utilization Branch, Building 41, Denver Federal 
Center, Denver, Colorado, , 0225. Tel: 303/233-8857. 

S tates Served : Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming 
Toxical’ i 0rd r n ‘ Chief * UHlization Branch, 450 Golden Gate Avenue, 

36084, San Francisco, California, 94102. Tel: 415/556-5846. 

States Served: California, Hawaii, Nevada 

98002. Q Te n i? ’ 2 ^ 6/8 33 - 548 GSA Cent ° r * Auburn - Washington, 
§tate fL Served: Alaska, Idaho, Montana. Oregon, Washington 
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REGIONAL CONTACTS, OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PROGRAMS 



The Regional Offices of the Office of Economic Opportunity can provide information on overall planning, 
coordination, anf funding of Head Start, VISTA, Upward Bound, etc* Each Regional Office also has 
designated a Youth Development Program Coordinator. 



Region I: Robert E. Fulton, Regional Director, 575 Technology Square, Cambridge, 

Massachusetts 02109. Tel: 617/22 3-3690. 



Region II : 



Region III: 



Region IV: 



Region V : 



Region VI: 



VISTA -- John F. Torian, 617/223-4014 
Youth -- James A. Manaman, 617/223-2693 

States Served : Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 

Vermont 

Angel Rivera, Regional Director, 120 Church Street, New York, New York 10007. 

Tel: 212/264-1900. 

VISTA -- Vacant, 212/264-2900 
Youth - - Ron Moss, 212/264-1936 

States Serve d: New Jersev, New York, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 

Dr. W. Astor Kirk, Regional Director, U, S. Customs House, 2nd & Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19106. Tel: 215/597-2049. 

VISTA -- Vincent Godwin, 215/597-7757 
Youth -- Gary Grunder, 215/597-7612 

States Served : Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 

West Virginia 

Roy Batchelor, Regional Director, 730 Peachtree Street, N. E. , Atlanta, Georgia 
30308. Tel: 404/526-3172, 

VISTA -- Vacant, 404/526-3337 
Youth — A1 Roberts, 404/526-3526 

States Served : Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 

South Carolina, Tennessee 

Wendell Verduin, Regional Director, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
60605. Tel: 312/353-5562. 

VISTA -- Alfred Johnson (Acting), 312/353-7498 
Youth -- Barbara Gagel, 312/353-5982 

States Served : Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin 

James W. Griffith, Regional Director, 1100 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 75202. 
Tel: 214/749-1301. 

VISTA -- Edward De Da Rosa, 214/749-1361 
Youth -- William Blakely, 214/749-1301 

States Served: Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 
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Region VII : 



Samuel J. Cornelius, Regional Director, Old Federal Office Building 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64106. Tel: 816 / 374-376.1, 



911 Walnut 



VISTA 
Y outh 



Harold McQuiston (Acting), 316/374-2267 
Wayne Thomas, 816/374-3081 



Region VIII : 



States^ S e rved ; Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 

Sam Martinez, Regional Director, 3888 E. 45th Avenue 
Tel: 303/297-4767. 



Denver, Colorado 80216. 



VISTA Gilbert Roman, 303/837-4256 
Youth -- Art Cota, 303/297-321 1 



Region IX: 



Region X : 



S tates Served: Colorado, 



Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah. Wyoming 



H. Rodger Betts, 
California 94102. 



Regional Director, 100 McAllister Street. San Francisco 
Tel: 415/556-5400. 



VISTA - - Cal Ehmann, 415/556-8970 
Youth — Paul Katz, 415/556-5569 



States Served: Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada 



Thomas H. Mercer. Regional Director, Arcade Building, 
Seattle, Was hir ^tou 98 1 04. Tel: 206/583-4910. 



1321 Second Avenue, 



VISTA -- Charles Brown, 206/583-4975 
Youth -- Mr. Sharon Hatch, 206/583-4950 

States Served:_ Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington 
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CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION LIAISON OFFICIALS 



ANCHORAGE 
Frank E. Rico 
Executive Officer 
632 Sixth Avc. 

Anchorage, AK. 99501 
Tel: 907/ 272-5561 

ALBUQUERQUE 
Charles Romero 
Albuquerque LAB 
421 Golden Ave . , S.W. 
Albuquerque, NR 87101 
Tel: 505/843-2906 

ATLANT A 

Culver C. Shore 
Area Manager 
Federal Office Bldg. 

275 Feach tree St., N . £ . 
Atlanta, GA. 30303 
Tel: 404/526-4541 

AUGUSTA 

Margaret M. Higgins 

Area Manager 

611 Federal Bldg. 

Augusta, ME. 04330 
Tel: 207/622-6269 

BALTIMORE 
John J. Burns 
Area Manager 
Federal Bldg. 

Lombard St. & Hopkins pi. 
Baltimore, MD. 21202 
Tel: 301/962-3222 

B OISE 

Homer Sweeney 
Area Manager 
Federal Bldg. 

550 W. Foit St. 

Boise, ID. 83702 
Tel: 208-342-2427 

BO STON 

Robert J. Powor 
Area Manager 
Boston LAB 

Post Office & Courthouse 
Boston, MA. 02109 
Tel: 617/223-6240 

BURLINGTON 
Donald Roy 
Area Manager 
Federal Bldg. 

Burlington, VT. 05401 
Tel: 802/862-6259 

CHARLESTON 
Thomas A . Shaw 
Area Manager 
Federal Office Bldg. 

334 Meeting St. 
Charleston, SC. 29403 
Tel: 303/577-4283 



CHAR LEST ON 

Morris ScFTi f f 

Area Manager 

Federal Building 

500 Quarrier St. 

Charleston, WV . 25301 

Tel: 304/343-1234 

CHEYENNE 

James J. Schaefer 
Area Manager 
1805 Capitol Avo . 
Cheyenne, WY . 82001 

Tel: 307/778-2108 

CH ICAGO 

Eugene C. Jirak 
Area Manager 
Chicago LAB 
219 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IL. 60604 



CINCINNATI 
James C. Taylor 
Civil Service Rep. 

Post office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 

Room 749 

Cincinnati, OH. 45202 
Tel : 53.3/684-3714 

CLEVELAN D 
Mor^Ts S. Berke 
Area Manager 
1240 East Ninth St. 
Cleveland, OH. 44199 
Tel: 216/522-4882 

DALLAS 

Willie L. Shelton, Jr. 
Area Manager 
Dallas LAB 
912 Commerce St. 

Cal las , TX. 75202 
Tel : 214/749-3935 

D AYTON 

Delmer E. c. Jon< 

Area Manager 
7 East Fourth St. 
Dayton, OH. 45402 
Tel: 513/461-5280 

DENVER 

Harvey E. Ramsey 
Area Manager 
Denver LAB 
Post Office Bldg. 

18th and Stout Sts. 
Denver, CO. 80202 
Tel: 303/837-3716 
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DES MOINES 
Robert L. Walton 
Area Manager 
New Federal Bldg. 

2 1 C Walnut St. 

Des Moines , IA. 50309 
Tel: 515/284-4547 

DETROIT 

Ronald A. Martens 
Area Manager 
144 W. Lafayette St. 
Detroit, MT . 48226 

Tel: 313/226-6953 

EL PASO 

David D. Skinner 
Area Manager 
411 N. Stanton 
El Paso, TX. 79901 
Tel: 915/533-5393 

FARGO 

Peter G. Thiel 
Area Manager 
657 Second Ave., North 
Fargo, ND. 58102 
Tel: 701/237-5197 

FT. WORTH 

Willie She iton , Jr. 
Area Manager 
Dallas LAB 
912 Commerce St. 

Dallas, TX. 75202 
Tel: 214/749-3935 

HARTFORD 

ClvarTes W . Farrow 
Area Manager 
Federal Bldg. 

Hartford, CT. 06103 
Tel: 203/2 4 4 — 2337 

HELENA 

Raymond Ding field 
Area Manager 
130 Neill Ave. 

Helena, MT. 59601 
Tel: 406/442-3255 

HONOLULU 
H. Dean Hollman 
Area Manager 
Federal Bldg. 

Honolulu, HI. 96813 
Tel: 546-5827 

HOUSTON 

Kenneth L. Durrett 
Area Manager 
702 Caroline st. 
Houston, TX. 77002 
Tel: 713/226-4650 
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HUNTSVILLE 
Robert *1, Seay 
Area Manager 
Southerland Bldg . 

806 Governors Dr . r s.W. 
Huntsville, AL. 35801 
Tel: 205/843-4442 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Marlin G. Tammen 

Area Manager 

36 S. Pennsylvania St. 

Indianapolis, IN. 46204 

Tel: 317/633-8870 

JACKSON 
John W. Clark 
Area Manager 
802 N. State St. 

Jackson, MS . 39201 

Tel : 601, 948-2597 

JERSEY CITY 
David August 
Area Manager 
970 Broad St. 

Newark, NJ. 07102 
Tel: 201/645—2606 

KANSAS CITY 
James H. Hart 
Area Manager 
601 E. Twelfth st. 

Kansas City, MO. 64106 
Tel: 816/374-5704 

LITTLE R Qr 7 
bTT ly J 
Area ' 

923 x 

Litt - - 72201 

Tel: -5843 

LONG BEACH 

Peter Garcia 

Area Manager 

851 S. Broadway 

Los Angeles, CA. 90014 

Tel: 213/824-7227 

LOS ANGELES 

Peter Garcia 

Area Manager 

851 S. Broadway 

Los Angeles, CA. 90014 

Tel: 213/824-7227 

LOUISVILLE 
Richard E. Lyons 
Area Manager 
600 Federal PI. 

Louisville, KY. 40202 
Tel: 502/582-5345 

MACON 

Guy JT. Benefield 
Area Manager 
Federal Office Bldg. 

451 college st. 

Macon, GA. 31201 
Tel: 912/743-2401 
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ME MPHIS 

William a. Phelps 
Area Manager 
167 N. Main st. 
Memphis, TN. 38103 
Tel: 901/534-3958 

MILWAUKEE 

James M. Cotterell 
Area Manager 
161 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, WI . 53203 

Tel: 414/272-3761 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Eugene w. Spika 
Area Manager 
192 Federal Bldg. 

Ft. Snel ling 

St. Paul, MN. 55111 

Tel: 612/725-4435 

MOBILE 

Robert H. Reeves 
Area Manager 
107 St. Francis St. 
Mobile, AL . 36602 

Tel : 205/4 33-3282 

NEWARK 
David August 
Area Manager 
960 Broad St. 

Newark, NJ. 07102 
Tel: 201/645-2608 

NEW ORLEANS 
Cyrus H. Lohfink 
Area Manager 
Federal ig. 

600 South 

New Orleans, la. 70130 
Tel: 405/231-4611 

N EW YORK 

Vi"rgTrvTa" Armstrong 
Area Manager 
26 Federal Plaza 
New York, NY. 10007 
Tel: 212/264-0433 

NORFOLK 

Steven r. Cohen 
Executive Officer 
Rotunda Bldg. 

415 saint Paul's Blvd. 
Norfolk, VA. 23510 
Tel: 703/627-7201 

OAKLAND 

Jus tice m. Kashevarof f 

Area Manager 

45C Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, CA. 94102 
Tel: 415/556-8942 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

William N. Bobbitt 

Area Manager 

210 N.W. Sixth St. 

Oklahoma City, OK. 73102 

Tel: 405/231-4611 
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OMAHA 

James D. witkop 

Area Manager 

215 n. Seventeenth St. 

Omaha, NB. 68102 

Tel: 402/221-3673 

ORLANDO 

Frederick P. Heath, j r . 
Area Manager 
3101 Maguire Blvd. 
Orlando, FL . 32803 

Tel : 904/ 377-2275 

PHILADELPHIA 
Howard J ack son 
Area Manager 
Federal Bldg. 

128 N. Broad st. 
Philadelphia, pa. 19102 
Tel: 215/597-7670 

PHOENIX 

Richard H. King 
Area Manager 
44 W. Adams St. 

Phoenix, AZ. 85003 
Tel: 602/261-4736 

P ITTSBURGH 
Marian Hocker 
Executive Officer 
Federal Bldg. 

1000 Liberty Ave 
Pittsburgh, PA. 15222 
Tel: 412/644-2758 

PORTLAND 

Walter Sakai 

Area Manager 

319 S. w. Pine St. 

Portland, OR. 97204 

Tel: 503/226-2405 

PORTSMOUTH 
William j. Hayes 
Area Manager 
Federal Bldg. 

Portsmouth, NH. 03801 
Tel: 603/436-7762 

PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY 
John E. Beckman 
Area Manager 
Washington LAB 
1900 E St. , n.W. 
Washington, DC. 20415 
Tel: 202/632-6276 

PROVIDENCE 
Henry N. Perella 
Area Manager 
310 Federal Bldg. 
Providence, Ri . 02903 

Tel: 401/528-4447 






PUERTO RIC O 

Anibal Rolon 

Area Manager 

PAN AM Bldg- 

255 Ponce De Leon Ave. 

Hatr> Rey , PR. 00917 
Tel: Call Washington 

Operator on 202/907-1221 
Then ask for 809/622-0309 

RALEIGH 

James H. Brooks, Jr. 

Area Manager 
310 New Bern Ave. 

Raleigh, NC. 27601 
Tel: 919/755-4360 

RAPID CITY 

Mary k. Coughlin 

Area Manager 

919 Main Street 

Rapid City, SD- 57701 

Tel: 605/348-1261 

RENO 

Carl A- Bonstead 
Area Manager 
300 Booth St. 

Reno, NV- 89502 
Tel: 702/784-5535 

SACRAMENTO 
Joseph W- Von Rotz 
Area Manager 
650 Capital Mall 
Sacramento, CA. 95814 
Tel: 916/449-2451 

SALT LAKE CITY 

Boyd L . Nelson 

Area Manager 

135 S- State St- 

Salt Lake City, UT. 84111 

Tel: 801/524-5772 

SAN ANTONIO 
Francis B^ Roser 
Area Manager 
Federal Bldg. 

San Antonio, TX. 78205 
Tel: 512/225-4344 

SAN BERNADINO 
Harold B- Brown 
Area Manager 
380 W- Court St. 

San Bernadino, CA. 92401 
Tel: 714/884-3394 

SAN DIEGO 
Edward G. Moore 
Area Manager 
1400 Fifth Ave. 

Suite 304 

San Diego, CA- 92101 
Tel: 714/293-5575 



SAN FRANCISCO 
Justice M. Kashevarof f 
Area Manager 
450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, CA- 94102 
Tel: 415/556-8942 

toPATTLE 
Robert Dolan 
Area Manager 
Federal Office Bldg. 
First Ave- & Madison St. 
Seattle, WA. 98104 
Tel: 206/583-7600 

ST. LOU IS 
Billy J. Brown 
Area Manager 
1520 Market St. 

St. Louis, MO- 63103 
Tel: 314/622-4341 

ST. PAUL 

Eugene W. Spika 

Area Manager 

192 Federal Bldg- 

Fort Snelling 

St. Paul, MN. 55111 

Tel: 612/725-4435 

SYRACUSE 
Raymond Galen 
Executive Officer 
301 Erie Blvd- , West 
Syracuse, NY- 13202 
Tel: 315/473-5650 

TULSA 

Wi 111 am N - Bobbitt 
Area Manager 
2 10 N-W. Sixth St. 
Oklahoma City, OK- 73102 
Tel: 405/231—4611 

WASHINGTON 
John E- Beckman 
Area Manager 
Washington LAB 
1900 £ St. , N-W. 

Washington, DC- 20415 
Tel : 202/632-6276 

WI CHITA 

Max V- Gearheart 
Area Manager 
120 S- Market St. 

V/ichita, KS * 67202 

Tel : 316/267-6108 

W ILMINGTON 
Theodore M- Rakowski 
Area Manager 
U. S- Post Office 
and Courthouse 
Eleventh and King Sts. 
Wilmington, DE. 19801 
Tel: 302/658-6541 

(Ext- 540) 
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REGIONAL CONTACTS. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDTin A tiotj 



AND WELFARE 



°" ° V ° r , all ,? iatterS of iegislation. programs, and funding by the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, youth coordinators should contact the Regional HEW Directors listed 
below. Each HEW Regional Office has designated a Youth Opportunity Coordinator to provide infor- 

mation and assistance to communities in identifying resources and further reference contacts in State 
and Federal agencies. 



Region I: 



Region II: 



Region 1X1: 



Region IV: 



Region V: 



Region VI: 



Region VI’ ; 



Regi o n VI II: 



Region IX: 



Region X; 



Harold Putman, John F. Kennedy Federal Building, Government Center, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02203. Tel: 617/22 3-68 31. 

States Served : Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 

\ ermont. 

Bernice L. Bernstein, Federal Building, 26 Federal Plaza, Nevv.York, New York 
10007. Tel: 212/264-4600. 

States Served: New Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Bernard V, McCusty, 410 North Broad Street, P. O. Box 12900, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 19108. Tel: 215/597-9050. 

ftates Serv . e d -' Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
V/eefc Virginia. 

Frank J. Groschelle, III, Peachtree-Seventh Building, 50 Seventh Street, N. W 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323. Tel: 404/526-5817. 

l~ ai lt^ erV i ed : Alabama ’ Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee. 

Harold Booth, New Post Office Building, 433 West Van Buren Street, Room 712, 
Chicago, Illinois 60607. Tel: 312/353-5160. 

States Served : Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

Howard McMahon, 1 1 14 Commerce Street, Dallas, "Texas 75202. Tel: 214/7 49-3 396. 
S tates Served : Arkansas, Louisiana, ahoma, Texas. 

001 **■* 12,h K *"“* City - 

Sjj^ Ga Served : Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska. 

William T. Van Orman, Federal Office Building, 19th & Stout Streets, Denver, 
Colorado 80202. Tel: 303/837-3373. 

S_tates_^S er v e d : Colorado, Montana, North Dakoca, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming. 

Robert Coop. Federal Office Building, 50 Fulton Street, San Francisco, California 
94102. Tel: 415/556-6746. 

States Se rved : Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada. 

^f, r I\ ard Kell y- Arcade Building, 1321 Second Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
98101. Tel: 206/583-0420. 8 

States Served: Alaska, Idaho, Oregc-, Washington. 
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HUD REGIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 



The Department of Housing and Urban Development makes grants and loans to localities for a number of 
different specific purposes, including Urban Renewal, Community Renewal, Urban Planning Assistance, 
Neighborhood Facilities, Rehabilitation A id. Open Space and Urban Beautification, Public Facilities and 
Comprehensive Planning. 

Many of these programs have potential uc?e in the youth programs. For information on such potential 
uses, youth coordinators should contact the following Regional Administrators of HUD: 

Region I; James J. Barry, Room 505, J. F. Kennedy Building, Boston, Massachusetts 02203 

Tel: 617/22 3-4066. 

States Serve d: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 

Is land. 



Region II : 



Region III: 



Region IV: 



Region V : 



Region VI; 



Region VII: 



Region VIII : 



Region IX: 



Region X : 



S. William Green, 26 Federal Plaza, New York, New York 10007. Tel: 212 /264- 8 068 . 
States Served : New York, New Jersev, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Warren Theliin, Widener Building, 1339 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19107. Tel: 215/597-2560. 

States Served : Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 

West Virginia. 

Edward H. Baxter, Peac -Seventh Builting, Atlanta, Georgia 30323. 

Tel: 404/526-5585. 

States Served : North Car ': vi, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Miss iss ippi. 

George J. Vavoulis, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601. 

Tel: 312/353-5660. 

S tates Served: MinnesoL Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio. 

Richard Morgan, Federal Offfice Building, 819 Taylor Street, Fort Worth, Texas 76102. 
Tel: 817/334-3475. 

States Serve d: New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana. 

Harry T. Morley.Jr., Federal Office RuUuing, Room 271, Kansas City, Missouri 
64106. Tel: 816/374-2661. 

States Served : Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri. 

Robert C. Rosenhiem, 1050 South Broadway, Denver, Colorado 80209. Tel: 303/837-4061. 

States Served : Montanat, Wyoming, Utah, South Dakota, North Dakota, Colorado, 

Robert H. Baida, P. O. Box 36003, San Francisco, California 94102. Tel: 4'i 5 /556-47S2. 

States Served : California, Nevada, Arizona, Hawaii, Territory of Guam, American Samoa. 

Oscar P. Pederson, Arcade Plaza Building, Room 226, Seattle, Washington 98101. 

Tel: 206/583-5415. 

States Served: Alaska, Washington, Oregon, Idaho. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION REGIONAL C COMMISSIONER £ 



The Department of Health, Education and Welfare’s Office of Education Regional Commissioners are 
helpful contacts for information on Federal education programs. Most particularly, the College Work 
Study grant applications must be submitted by colleges and universities to their Regional Office of 
E due ation. 

Region I; William T . Hogan, Jr., Regional Commissioner, Office of Education/DHEW, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Massachusetts 02203. 

Tel: 617/223-7205. 

St ates Served : Connecticut, Maine, Massachuselts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 

Vermont. 



Region II : Dr. Joseph L. Hendrick, Acting Regional Commissioner, Office of Education/DHEW, 

Federal Building, 26 Federal Plaza, Nov/ York, New York 10007. Tel; 212/264-43 70. 

States Served ; New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Region III: Dr. YTalker F. Agnew , Regional Commissioner, Office of Education/DHEW, P. O. 

Box 12900 (401 N. Broad Street), Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19108. Tel: 215/597-7707. 

States Served ; Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia. 



Region IV : Dr. Charles J, Martin, Regional Commissioner, Office of Education/ DHE W, 50 

Seventh Street, N. E. , Room 550, Atlanta, Georgia 30323. Tel: 404/526-5087. 

States Served : Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 

South Carolina, Tennessee, 



Region V : Dr. Joseph A. Murnin, Acting Regional Commissioner, Office of Education/DHEW, 

226 West Jackson Blvd. , Room 404, Chicago, Illinois 60606. Tel: 312/353-5215. 

States Served : Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

Region VI: Dr. George D. Hann, Acting Regional Commissioner, Office of Education/DHEW, 

1114 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 75202. Tel: 214/749-2635. 

States Served : Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Region VII: Billy R. Reagan, Regional Commissioner, Office of Education/DHEW, 601 East 

12th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64106. Tel: 816/174-22 76. 



States Served : Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska. 

Region VIU: Dr. Lewis R. Crum, Acting Regional Commissioner, Office of Education/DHEW, 

Federal Office Bldg., Room 9017, 1961 Stout Street Denver, Colorado 80202. 
Tel: 303/837-3544. 



States Served ; Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming. 

Region IX: Dr. Paul F. Lawrence, Regional Commissioner, Office of Education/DHEW, 

Phelan Building, 760 Market Street, San Francisco, California 94102. 

Tel: 415/556-4921. 



Region X : William E. McLaughlin, Regional Commissioner, Office of Education/DHEW, 

Arcade Plaza Building, 1321 Second Avenue, Seattle, Washington 98101. 

Tel: 206/583-0434. 



States Served : Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington. 
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REGIONAL M ANPOWER REPRESENTATIVES. U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Youth coordinators may obtain information and further reference contacts on Federally-funded 

manpower programs from the Regional Manpower Administrators of the U. S. Department of Labor 
liste d below: 



Region I; 



Region II : 



Region Hi: 



Region IV: 



Region V; 



Region VI: 



Region VII: 



Region VIII : 



Region IX: 



Region X: 



Region XI: 



Lawrence W. Rogers, Room 1707, J. F. Kennedy Federal Building, Government 
Center, Boston, Massachusetts 02203. Tel: 617/22 3-6439, 6440. 

S tates Served ; Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
Vermont. ' 

Clayton J. Cottrell, 341 Ninth Avenue, New York, New York 10001. Tel: 212/971-5445. 

States Served: New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

J. Terrell Whitaitt, P. O. Box 8796, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19101 
Tel: 215/438-5400. 

States Served: Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia. 

William U. Norwood, Jr., Room 700, 1371 Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 
Georgia 30309. Tel: 404/52 6-5411. 

St ates Serve d: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nor th Car olina , 

South Carolina, nnesacr, 

William D. Lewis, Room 748. Federal Building, 219 South Dearborn Street. Chicago 
Illinois 60604. Tel: 312/353-4258. 8 ’ 

^ ! gig s .-. Serv ' fe d: Illinois , Indiana, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

William T. Bailey, Room 308, Mayflower Building, 411 North Akard Street, Dallas 
Texas 75201. Tel: 214/749-2721. ' 

States Served : Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Williams. Harris, Room 3000, Federal Building, 911 Wnlmii ' reef 
Missouri 64106. lei: 816/374-3796. 



.1 ‘:v, 



States Served : Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska. 

Potter> 16015 Federal Office Building, 1 9 6 1 Stout Street, Denver, Colorado 
80202. Tel: 303/8 37-3091. 

States Served: Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming. 

Edward Aguirre, Federal Building, 450 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 
California 94102. Tel: 415/556-7414. 

States Served : Arizona, California, Guam, Hawaii, Nevada. 

Jess C. Ramaker, Smith Tower Building, Room 1911, Seattle, Washington 98104 
Tel: 206/583-7700. e * 

State Served : Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington. 

Horace Holmes, 14th & E Streets, N. W., Room 220, Washington, D. C. 20004 
Tel: 202/629-3663. 

States Served : District of Columbia. 
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LOCAL CONTACTS FOR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HIRING, RESQURQ E S 



There are two major sources of information :oncerning the employment of disadvantaged youth in 
local Federal agencies and the use of local resources- These are: 

Federal Executive Board or Association Chairmen -- For information on broad questions of policy 
related to the employment of disadvantaged youth in local Federal agencies, or for information on 
the use of Federal resources in his community, the youth coordinator should contact the chairman 
of the Federal Executive Board or Federal Executive Association. Only the larger cities have an 
FEB or FEA chairman- These are listed below. 

Civil Service Commission Liaison Official s -- For information relating to the administration of 
youth opportunity employment programs in Federal agencies or for information on Civil Service 
Commission (CSC) regulations, the youth coordinator should contact the designated CSC liaison 
for his city or the CSC liaison official in the nearest city, 

Chairmen, Federal Executive Boards, Associ ations 



A 3EF.DE EN 
Rolf Wallenstrom 
President 
Aberdeen FEA 
Supervisor, U • S. Fish 
Wildlife Service 
115 -5th Ave- , S.E. 
Aberdeen, S, D. 57401 

ALBANY 

Nicholas Stockman 
President 

Capital District Federal 
Executive Council 
District Manager, Social 
Security Administration 
16 Park Str 'et 
Albany, N. Y . 

ALBUQUERQUE 
Gen, H. C, Donnelly 
Chairman 

Albuquerque -Santa Fe FEB 
danap^r, A.E.C- Operations 
P- O. Box 5 4 0 ( ' 

AL lquerque, N. M- 87115 

ALTO ^NA 

Alfred Pick 

President 

Blair County FEA 

Ling enfe Iter -Scott Bldg . 

3 20 0 -11th Ave mie 
Aboona , Pa- 2 6601 

A L C : i O LAG E 
Burton v/ , Silcock 
Prc»>*; dent 
A tC ho rage FEA 
Stale Director, Bureau 
; I - and Management 
SS r . Ccrdova Street 
A' *horage, Alaska 99501 

o 




ASHEVILLE 
A. J. Garner III 
President 
Asheville FEA 

Postmaster. U, S. Post Office 
Post Otis Streets 
Asheville, N. C. 28801 

ATLANTA 

Robert P, Bynum 

Chairman 

Atlanta FEB 

Regional Commissioner 

Social Security Administration 

50 7th St. , N. E, , Rm. 246 

Atlanta, Ga. 30^ n 

AUSTIN 

Ervin B, Osborn 
President 
Austin FEA 

Director, Internal Revenue 
Service 

Southwest Service Center 
3651 S, Interregional Highway 
Austin, Texacf 7S741 

BAKERSFIELD 
Robert h Springer 
President 
Bakersfield FEA 
District Manager, Bureau 
of Land Management 
Federal Bldg. , Room 311 
800 T ruxtun Avenue 
Bakersfield, Calit. 93301 






BALTIMORE 

Paul Lawrence, Chairman 
Maryland FEB 

Regional Commissioner, U, S, 
Customs Service, Treasury 
U. S, Customhouse 
40 S, Gay Street 
Baltimore, Md. 21202 

BILLINGS 

Mies Angelyn B. Mitchell 
President 
Billings FEA 
District Manager, Social 
Security Administration 
. be !52 

timings, Montana 5 910 3 

BIR MING HAM 

Sterling B, Williams 

President 

j3i r mi ngha_ * FE A 

R (igionalTr " tor. Wage & 

Hour £ ic Contracts 

Divisic is. >OL 
1931 S. 9-h A enue 
Birmingham, \la. 35205 

BOISE 

Calvin E. ‘Vrght, President 
Bcise Fed-^Al Executive Council 
District Hector 
Internal R^rcnue Service 
P. O. Bay v “28 
Boise, Idzirr S3 70 7 

BOSTON 

Robert L. ± h - C- ‘airman 

Boston FEl 

Regional yr ICC 

JFK Federal Rvt; . 2213 

Boston, K f tsaochu8i»tts 32203 
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BU FFALO 

Robert Phillips, Chairman 
Buffalo FEB 

District Manager, Social 
Security Administration 
3 6 6 0 Delaware Avenue 
Kenmore, N. Y. 14217 

CASP ER 
Harold Cooper 
Casper Federal Executive 
Council 

State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
P. O. Box 340 
Casper, Wyoming 82601 

CHARLESTON 
J. Gorm?.n Thomas, Jr, 

Pr e sident 

Federal Executive Assn, of 
the Greater Charleston Area 
Postmaster 
U. S. Post Office 
Charleston, S. C. 29403 

CHARLESTON 

Dale A. Patterson, Chairman 
Federal Executive Assn, of 
West Virginia 

Manager, Charleston Area, USA 
500 Quarrier St. , Rm. 3017 
Charleston, W. Va„ 25301 

CHARLOTTE 
B. T, Hyman, President 
Charlotte Council of 
Federal Agencies 
Internal Revenue Service 
BSR Bldg. 

316 E. Morehead St. 

Charlotte, N. C. 28202 

CHEYENNE 

John M. Demmer, President 
Cheyenne Federal Executive 
Council 

Wyoming Division Engineer 
Bureau of Public Roads 
P. O. Box 1127 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 

CHICAGO 

Michael E. McGeoghegan 

Chairman 

Chicago FEB 

Deputy Commissioner in Charge 
Bureau of Public Debt 
536 S. Clark St. 

Chicago, 111. 60905 
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CINCINNATI 
Charles G. Keebler 
Chairman 

Greater Cincinnati FEB 
IRS Central Region 
550 Main St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

CLEVELAND 

Clay W. Hedges, Chairman 
Cleveland FEB 
Area Manager, Federal 
Aviation Administration 
21010 Center Ridge Rd, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44116 

COLUMBIA 
J. William Douglas 
Pre sident 

Federal Executive Council 
Postmaster, U. S. Post Office 
1601 Assembly St. 

Columbia, S, C. 29201 

COLUMBUS 
Mrs. Virginia Barfield 
President 
Columbus FEA 
Executive Director, Office 
of Economic Opportunity 
P. O. Box 788 
Columbus, Ga. 3190? 

COOS BAY 

Harry Reynolds, President 
FEA of Coos Bay 
District Manager, Social 
Security Administration 
P. O. Box 270 
Coos Bay, Oregon 97420 

CORPUS CHRISTI 

Russell P. Mozeney 

Pre sident 

South Texas FEA 

Meteorologist in Charge 

U. f». Weather Bureau 

R.R. 2, Box 900 

Corpus Christi, Texas 78380 

DALLAS -FORTH WORTH 
Jay H. Bolton, Chairman 
Dallas- Ft. Worth FEB 
Regional Administrator , GSA 
Federal Office Bldg. 

819 Taylor Street 

Fort Worth, Texas 76102 



DAYTON 

James Illencik, Chairman 
Dayton FEA 
District Manager 
Social Security Administration 
333 W. First St. 

Dayton, Ohio 45402 

DENVER 

Maurice D„ ArnoL Chairman 
Denver FEB 

Regional Director, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation 
Building 4] 

Denver Federal Center 
Denver, Colorado 80223 

DES MOINE S 

John F. Hanlon, President 
FEC of Greater Des M'oines 
District Director, Internal 
Revenue Service 
573 Federal Building 
Des Moines. Iowa 50309 

DETROIT 

Col. William P ’ TJSA F 

Commandei : )<• ntract 

Administration .er .ces Peg. 
1580 E, Grand Blvd. 

Detroit, Michigan 48211 

EL CENTRO 

Henry C, Felchlin, President 
Imperial Valley FEA 
P. O. Box 60 

El Centro, California 92243 
EL PASO 

Herman Moore, President 
El Paso Federal Business 
Ass oc iation 
Chief Patrol Inspector 
El Paso Sector Border Patrol 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Servic e 
8 901 Montana 
El Paso, Texas 79925 

EUGENE 

Frank W. Charnholm, President 
FEA of Lane County 
Assistant District Manager 
Social Security Administration 
640 High St. 

Eugene, Oregon 97401 
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FARGO 

Frederick C. Kniskern 
President 

Fargo -Moorhead FEA 
District Director 
Internal Revenue Service 
627 -2nd Ave, , North 
Fargo, N. D. 58 102 

FORT BENNING 

T. A. Barefoot, President 

Columbus FEA 

Civilian Personnel Officer 

Fort Benning, Ga. 31905 

FORT LEWIS 
Col. Lester B. Johnson 
President 
Tacoma Area FEA 
Director of Personnel and 
Community Activities 
Headquarters, U. S. ATCI 
Ft, Lewis, Wn. 98433 

FRESNO 

Douglas E. Geren, President 

Fresno FEA 

County Supervisor 

Farmers Home Administration 

1130 "O" Street 

Fresno, Calif. 93721 

GREENSBORO 
George McGraith, Jr. 

President 
Greensboro FEA 

Federal Aviation Administration 
P. O. Box 8147 
Greensboro, N. C. 27410 

GREENVILLE 

Major J. C. Click, President 
Greenville FEA 
Marine Corps Reserve 
57 Rifle Company 
426 N. Main Street 
Greenville, S. C. 29601 

HAMILTON 

Dr. Herbert G. Stoenner 
, President 

Missoula Federal Business 
Association 

Director, Rocky Mountain 
Laboratory 
Public Health Service 
Hamilton, Montana 59840 
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HARTFORD 
A, Raymond Boudreau 
C hai rman 

Greater Hartford Federal 
Executive Council 
Supervising Investigator 
Civil Service Commission 
Rm. 717, Federal Bldg. 

450 Main Street 
Hartford, Conn. 06103 

HATO REY 

David M. Rayner, President 
Federal Business Assn. 
Director’s Representative 
Office of International 
Ope rations 

Internal Revenue Service 

Fourth Floor 

255 Ponce de Leon Ave. 

Hato Bey, P. R. 00917 

HELENA 

Dr. J. H. Slack, President 
Helena Federal Business Assn. 
Veterinarian in Charge 
616 Helena Ave. 

Helena, Montana 59601 

HONOLULU 

H. Tucker Cratz, Chairman 
Honolulu FEB 

Director, Honolulu Field Office 
Department of Commerce 
Suite 286 

Alexander Young Bldg. 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

HOUSTON 

Perch J. Mims, President 
Houston Area Federal 
Business Association 
Manager, Veterans Adminis- 
tration Regional Office 
515 Rusk Street 
Houston, Texas 77061 

IDAHO FALLS 

Willia' T . Ginkel, President 
U ppe j e River FEA 

Manager, Idaho Operations 
Office 

Atomic Energy Commission 

P. O. Box 2108 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 83401 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
Hollis Hopkins. President 
Indianapolis Council of 
Federal Agencies 
Area Manager, General 
Service Administration 
507 U. S. Post Office &: 
Courthouse Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

JACKSON 

James L. Davis, President 
Jackson FEA 
State Director, Selective 
Service System 
4785 Interstate 55 North 
Jackson, Miss. 39206 

JACKSONVILLE 

Douglas B. Me Allis ter 

Pre sid ent 

Jacksonville FEA 

Small Business Administration 

400 West Bay St. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 32202 

KANSAS CITY 

Milton F, Morales 

Chai rman 

Kansas City FEB 

Director, FHA Insuring Office 

601 E. 12th St. , Box 15568 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 

KLAMATH FALLS 
Wilbur W. Womer, President 
Klamath Basin Fede ral Council 
District Manager, Social 
Security Administration 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 97601 

LANSING 

Allan Nickels, President 
Federal Executive Association 
Officer in Charge 
U. S. Dept, of Agriculture 
900 W. Ottawa 
Lansing, Mich. 48915 

LONG BEAC H 
Cecil Dubussion, President 
Mississippi Coast Association 
of Federal Administrators 
Postmaster 
300 Jeff Davis Ave. 

Long Beach, Miss. 39560 
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LOS ANGELES 
Arthur D. Yewell, Chairman 
Los Angele s FEB, 

Director, Data Processing 
Cente r 

1100 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 

LITTLE ROCK 

Herbert R. Louks, President 
Little Rock FEA 
District Manager 
Social Security Administration 
1425 Federal Office Bldg. 
Little Rock, Ark. 72201 

LOUISVILLE 

Icen E. Wilson, President 
Louisville FEA 
Manager, Social Security 
Ad minist a ation 
620 S. Fifth Street 
Louisville, Ky. 40202 

MACON 

Forrest A. Hartley, Jr. 
President 

Federal Executive Assn. 
Officer in Charge 
U„ S. Post Office 
Macon, Ga. 31201 

MEDFORD 

Russell W. Roseborough 
Pr esid ent 

Southern Oregon Federal 
Business Association 
Sub-Sector Chief, F AA 
Medford -Jackson County 
Airport 

Medford, Oregon 97501 
MEM PHIS 

James A. Atkinson, President 
Memphis FEA 
Chairman, DOT Field 
Coordination Group 
Memphis. Tenn, 38103 

MIAMI 

Richard P. Skul.ly, Chairman 
Greater Miami FEB 
Area Manager 
Federal Aviation Admin. 

P. O. Box 2014 
Miami, Fla. 33159 



MILES CIT Y 

W. G. Hitchings, President 
Miles City Council of 
Federal Agencies 
Director, Veterans Admin. 
Hospital 

Miles City, Mont. 59301 
MILWAUKEE 

Joseph J. Mulone, President 
Federal Officials Assn. 
Director, Veterans Admin. 

Regional Office 
342 N. Water St. 

Milwaukee, Wise. 5 3202 

MINNEAPOLIS -ST. PAUL 
Willard W. F ryhofer 
Chairman 

Minneapolis -St. Paul FEB 
Division Engineer 
Federal Highway Admin. 

461 Rice St. 

St. Paul, Minn, 55103 

MOBILE 

Martin J, Johnson, President 
Federal Executive Assn. 

Social Security Administration 
218 St. Francis St. 

P. O. Box 11 50 
Mobile, Ala. 36601 

MONTGOMERY 
Alexander Susha, President 
Montgomery Association of 
Federal Administrators 
Financial Manager 
Bureau of Public Roads 
441 High Street 
Montgomery, Ala. 36104 

NASHVILL E 

Joseph P. Walsh, President 
Middle Tennessee FEA 
District Manager 
Social Security Administration 
1600 Haves Street 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 

NEWARK 
Ruben Cohen 
FEB Chairman 
Director, VA Hospital 
East Orange N. J, 07019 



NEW HAVEN 

Frank Prahovic, President 
Greater New Haven Federal 
Agency Association 
Supervising Agem 
Internal Revenue Service 
1227 Chapel St, 

New Haven, Conn, 06510 

NEW ORLEANS 

Rear Admiral Ross Bullard 

C hai rman 

New Orleans FEB 

District Commander 

8th Coast Guard District 

Cust homhous e 

423 Canal Street 

New Orleans, La, 70130 

NEW YORK 

George M. Gary, Chairman 
FEB Director, Eastern Region 
FAA, Federal Building 
J. F, K. International Airport 
Jamaica, N, Y. 1 1430 

NORFOLK 

Rear Admiral J. O. Cobb, USN 
President, FEA of the Greater 
Tidewater Area of Virginia 
Commandant, 5th Naval District 
Norfolk, Virginia 23511 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
Dr, Charles M. Ryan, Chairman 
Oklahoma City Federal 
Executive Council 
Director, VA Hospital 
921 N. E. 13th St. 

Oklahoma City, Okla, 73104 

OMAHA 

John P. Munnelly, President 
Omaha - Lincoln FEA 
Postmaste r 
U, S. Post Office 
1124 Pacific St, 

Omaha, Neb. 68108 

ORLANDO 

Ernest E. Trobaugh, President 
Central Florida Federal 
Management Association 
Field Audit Group Supv, , IRS 
2520 N* Orange Ave. 

Orlando, Fla, 32804 
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PARRIS ISLAND 

Mrs. D. E. May, President 

Savannah FEA 

Civilian Personnel Officer 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot 

P. O. Box 51 

Parris Island, S. C. 29905 

PATRICK AFB 
Mrs. Mary B c Fourakor 
President, Canaveral Federal 
Management Association 
Air Traffic Representative 
Records Management Officer 
P. O. Box 4888 
Patrick Air Force Base 
Florida 32925 

PENSACOLA 

Captain Silas Johnson, USN 
President 
Pensacoia FEA 
Commanding Officer 
Naval Air Station 
Pensacola, Fla. 32508 

PHILADELPHIA 
Edmond Sabatini, Chairman 
Philadelphia FEB 
Regional Representative 
Social Security Administration 
P. O. Box 12807 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19018 

PHOENIX 

James W. Cherry, President 
Phoenix FEA 
Resident Attorney 
National Labor Relations Board 
110 W. Camelback Rd. , Rm. 207 
Phoenix, Ariz. 8 5013 

PINESVJLLE 

Frank Finison, President 
Rr.pides Parish FEA 
Forest Supervisor 
Kisatchie National Forest 
2500 Shreveport Highway 
Pinesville, La. 71360 

PITTSBURGH 

Henry Shore, Chairman 

Greater Pittsburgh FEB 

Regional Director 

National Labor Relations Bd. 

1536 Federal Bldg. 

1000 Liberty Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
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PORTLAND 

Arthur Doile, President 
Maine Council of Federal 
Agencies 

Director, Economic Devel. 

Administration 
Department of Commerce 
157 High St. 

Portland, Maine 04101 

PORTLAND 

John D. Findlay, Chairman 
Portland FEB 
Regional Director 
Fish & Wildlife Service 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
& Wildlife, Interior 
P. O. Box 3737 
Portland, Oregon 97208 

PROVIDENCE 
Harry Kizirian, Chairman 
Greater Providence Federal 
Executive Council 
Postmaster, U. S. Post Office 
Providence, R. I. 02904 

RAPID CITY 

Clayton C. Fe.ldhausen 

President 

Federal Business Association 
Station Director 
Federal Aviation Admin. 

Rapid City, S. D. 57701 



RENO 

M. E. Lewis, President 
Reno Area Federal 
Executive Council 
Postmaster, U. S. Post Office 
Reno, Nevada 895C2 

RICHLAND 

R. B. Land, Chairman 
Blue Mountain Federal 
Executive Association 
c/o Atomic Energy Commission 
Rm. 743, Federal Office Bldg* 
Richland, Wn. 99352 

RICHMOND 

R. E. Schoene.nberger 

President 

Richmond FEA 

P. O. Box 10127 

Richmond, Va. 23240 
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ROANOKE 

David E. Pickard, President 

Roanoke Area FEA 

Field Office Supervisor 

U. S. Dept, of Labor 

Wage & Hour & P. C. Division 

609 Peoples Federal Bldg. 

Roanoke, Va, 24011 

ROCHESTER 

Joseph Tomaino, President 
Rochester FEA 

Social Security Administration 
107 Clinton Avenue, North 
Rochester, N. Y 0 14604 

SALEM 

Robert Kirkpatrick, President 
Salem FEA 

Meteorologist in Charge 
Environmental Science Services 
Administration 

Weather Bureau, P. O. Box 2289 
Salem, Oregon 97308 

SALT LAKE CITY 
Garth T. Poulson 
President 
Utah FEA 

Room 103, Main Post Office 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84101 

SAN ANTONI O 
Francifi B. Roser 
President 
San Antonio FEA 
Executive Officer 
LAB of U, S. Civil Service 
Examiners for S. Texas 
Federal Bldg* 

San Antonio, Texas 78203 

SAN DIEGO 

John W. Quimby, Chairman 
Federal Executive Association 
Regional Director 
Small Business Administration 
110 W. C Street, Suite 705 
San Diego, Calif. 92101 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Charles A. Roumasset 

Regional Director 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Department of Labor 

415 Golden Gate Ave. , Box 36017 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
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SEATTLE 



Robert O. Blanchard, Chairman 
Seattle FEB 
Area Manager 

F ederal Aviation Administration 
F AA Building, Boeing Field 
Seattle, Wash. 98108 

SHREVEPORT 

Colonel Ira M. Stepp, President 
Shreveport -Bossier City FEA 
Base Commander 
Barksdale Air Force Base 
Shreveport, La. 71110 

SIOUX FALLS 
Kenneth Clark, President 
Sioux Falls FEA 
Meteorologist i n Charge 
Environmental Science Services 
Administration 

Weather Bureau, Joe Foss Field 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 57104 

SPOKANE 

Clyde Brookman, President 
Spokane FEA 
Chief, Airways Facilities 
Sector, FAA 

Terminal Bldg. , Rm. 202 
Spokane International Airport 
Spokane, Wash. 99219 

ST. LOUIS 

Rear Admiral Russell Waesche 
Chairman 
St. Louie FEB 
Commander, Second Coset 
Guard District, DOT 
1520 Market St. 

St. Louie, Mo. 63103 

SYRACUSE 

James M. Sullivan, President 
Syracuse FEA 
U. S. Attorney for Northern 
District of New York 
Box 1258, Federal Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 13201 

TAMPA 

Lawrence M. Dye, President 
Tampa Bay Area Association 
of Federal Administrators 
U. S, Weather Bureau 
Tampa International Airport 
Tampa, Fla. 



TOPEKA 

Lorin E. Sibley, President 
Federal Executive Association 
State Director 
Savings Bond Division 
Treasury Department 
302 VFW Bldg. 

214 W. Sixth St. 

Topeka, Kansas 66603 

TRENTON 

Captain Robert V. Hayes 
Chairman 

Central &r Southern N. J. FEA 
Commanding Officer 
Naval Air Propulsion Test Ctr. 
Trenton, N. J. 08628 

WICHITA 

Ernest R. Ausherman, President 
Wichita FEA 

Manager, Employee Relations 
Personnel Division, Wichita 
Regional Office 
U. 3. Postal Service 
Wichita, Kansas 67225 

WILKES-BARRE 
Thomas V. Tinsley 
President 

Wilkes-Barre Federal 
Officials Association 
Field Audit Group Supervisor 
Internal Revenue Service 
P. O. Box 477 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 18703 

YAKIMA 

A. E. McKee, President 
Federal Executive Assoc, of 
Yakima County 
Yakima Area Supervisor, 
Processed Product Inspection 
Branch, Consumer & Mktg. 
Service 

212 Liberty Blvd, 

Yakima, Wash. 98901 

YPSILANTI 

Colonel Kenneth Macek 
President 

Ann Arbor Area Federal 
Officials Association 
Professor of Military Science 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsllanti, Mich. 48197 
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WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS 
DIVISION AREA DIRECTORS 



In general, most employees engaged in, or producing goods for, interstate commerce or those 
employed in certain large enterprises must receive the minimum wage in accord with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. However, there are some exceptions for learners, apprenticeships, messengers, 
handicapped workers, and full-time students employed in retail or service establishments. 

For specific am.wers to employers' questions regarding the applicability of minimum wage standards 
in the hiring of young people for summer jobs, youth coordinators should contact the official repre- 
sentatives of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
These representatives for some of the larger cities are: 



ALBUQUERQUE 
William G. Thurman 
Area Director 
307 Federal Bldg. 

421 Gold, S. W. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 87101 
Tel: 505/247-843-0311, X-2477 

ATLANTA 
Lf-xioy Reid 
Area Director 
401 Home Federal Savings 
& Loan Building 
74 Forsyth Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30303 
Tel: 404/526-6396 

BALTIMORE 

Hillard Curland 

Area Director 

1033 Federal Office Bldg. 

31 Hopkins Plaza, Charles Ctr. 
Baltimore, Md. 21201 
Tel: 301/962-2265 

BATON ROUGE 

Donald E. Zimpfer 

Area Director 

Room 216-B, Hoover Bldg. 

8312 Florida Blvd. 

Baton Rouge, La. 70806 
Tel: 504/348-4239 

BIRMINGHAM 
Hansel J. Hunter 
Area Director 
McCauley Bldg. 

1917 Fifth Ave. , South 
Birmingham, Ala. 35233 
Tel: 205/325-3352 

BOSTON 

George J. Regan 

Area Director 

Rooms 401-405 

38 Chauncy Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 021 1 1 

Tel: 617/223-6751 



BROOKLYN 
Joseph Shaffer 
Area Director 
Room 631 

271 Cadman Plaza East 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201 
Tel: 212/596-3160 

BRON X 

Abraham Klainbard 
Area Director 
Room 4 

881 Gerard Avenue 
Bronx, N. Y. 10452 
Tel: 212/992-1235 

BUFFALO 

Edward J. McNamara 
Area Director 
431 Federal Office Bldg. 
121 Ellicott St. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 14203 
Tel: 716/842-3210 

CHARLESTON 

Bill A. Belt 

Area Director 

4412 Federal Office Bldg. 

& Courthouse 
500 Quarrier St. 
Charleston, W. Va. 25301 
Tel: 304/343-1348 

CHARLOTTE 
Fred E, Carlock 
Area Director 
401 BSR Building 
3 16 E. Morehead St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 28202 
Tel: 704/372-7431 

CHICAGO 

Robert A. Goldstein 
Area Director 
4032 N. Milwaukee Ave. 
Chicago, 111. 60641 
Tel: 312/539-2909 
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Daniel P. New 
Area Director 
8108 S. Western Ave. 
Chicago, IU. 60620 
Tel: 312/436-5355 

CINCINNATI 

Glenn P. Fierst 

Area Director 

1010 Federal Office Bldg. 

550 Main St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
Tel: 513/684-2942 

CLARKSBURG 

Robert E. Lamb 

Area Director 

3rd Floor Schroath Bldg. 

229 Washington Ave. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 26301 
Tel: 304/624-1311 

CLEVELAND 
(Cleveland West) 

Robert F. Pietrykowski 

Area Director 

Room 813, Federal Bldg. 

1240 E. 9th St. 

Cleveland, Ohio 44199 
Tel: 216/522-3892 

(Cleveland South) 

Napoleon A. Tardif 
Area Director 

5225 Warrensville Center Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44137 
Tel: 216/522-3890 

COLLEGE PARK 
Morris Terkeitaub 
Area Director 
Williamsburg Bldg. 

4500 Lehigh Road 
College Park, Md. 20740 
Tel: 301-779-7200 
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COLUMBIA 
Richard F. Gardner 
Area Director 
Room 202-C, Federal Bldg. 
910 Sumter St. 

Columbia, S. C. 29201 
Tel: 803/253-3423 

COLUMBUS 
Francis L. Gillespie 
Area Director 
202 Internal Revenue Bldg. 
15th St. and 3rd Ave. 
Columbus, Ga. 31902 
Tel: 404/322-7783 

COLUMBUS 
Karl A* Jemison 
Area Director 
213 Bryson Bldg. 

700 Bryden Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
Tel: 614/469-5677 

_C_QRFUS CHRISTI 
James F. Dickson 
Area Director 
212 Kaffie Bldg. 

205 N. Chaparral St. 

Corpus Christi, Texas 78401 
Tel: 512/883-5249 

DALLAS 

Edgar M. Weimar 
Area Director 

Commerce Bldg., Rm* 1007 
1416 Commerce St. 

Dallas, Texas 75201 

Tel: 214/749-3324, Ext. 3325 

DENVER 

Charles G* Fitzpatrick 
Area Director 
379 New Customs House 
721 19th St. 

Denver, Colorado 80202 
Tel: 303/837-4405 

DES MOINES 
Paul A. Lynn 
Area Director 
638 Federal Bldg. 

210 Walnut St. 

Des Moines, Iowa 50309 
Tel: 515/284—4625 or 4626 

DETROIT 
(Detroit West) 

Frank C. Modetz 
Area Director 
2nd Floor 

15732 W. Grand River Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 48224 
G 13/272-5650 
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( Detroit East) 

Arthur H. Buchman 
Area Director 
16641 E. Warren Ave. 

Detroit, Mich. 48224 
Tel: 313/881-9755 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Charles M# Angell 
Regional Director 
Rm. 1524, Jefferson Bldg. 
1015 Chestnut St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1910 7 
Tel: 215/597-7550 

EL PASO 
Lawson A. Wood 
Area Director 
Suite 1103, Mills Bldg. 

303 N. Oregon St. 

El Paso, Texas 79901 

Tel: 915/533-9351, Ext. 5246 

FORT LAUDERDALE 
Rufus L. Stokes 
Area Director 
Room 14, Romark Bldg. 

3521 W. Broward Blvd. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33312 
Tel: 305/350-7251 



FORT WORTH 

L. C. Chandler 

Area Director 

819 Taylor St. , Rm. 7A12 

Fort Worth, Texas 76102 

Tel: 817/334-4211, Ext. 2678 

GRAND RAPIDS 
Gordon L. Claucherty 
Area Director 
62-A Keeler Bldg. 

60 Division Ave. , North 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502 
Tel: 616/456-2338 



GREENSBORO 
Raymond G. Cordelli 
Area Director 
220 Federal Bldg. 

324 Market Street 
Greensboro, N. C. 27402 
Tel: 919/275-9494 



HARLINGEN 
Alfred A. Ramsey 
Area Director 
Fletcher Bldg. 

209 N. First Street 
Harlingen, Texas 78550 
Tel: 5 1 2 -G A - 3-05 36 
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HARRISBURG 

David Feinberg 

Area Director 

Room 774, Federal Bldg. 

228 Walnut St. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 17108 
Tel: 717/782-4539 

HARTFORD 
John J. Reardan 
Area Director 
305 Post Office Bldg. 

135 High Street 
Hartford, Conn. 06101 
Tel: 203/244-2660 

HATO REY 

Pedro Montes -Her nandez 
Area Director 
Pan Am Building, Suite 310 
255 Ponce de Leon Ave. 

Hato Rey, P. R. 00917 
Tel: 765-0404, Ext. 263/463 

HEMPSTEAD 

Joseph F« Gorga 

Area Director 

Street Floor 

159 N. Franklin St. 

Hempstead, L.I., N. Y. 11550 

Tel: 516/481-0582 

HOLLYWOOD 
Robert Sturgis 
Area Director 

Hollywood First National Bank 
Bldg, , Room 504 
6777 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Cal. 90028 
Tel: 213/462-3373 

HONOLULU 
Thomas N. Moriki 
Area Director 
Room 614 
1833 Kalakaua Ave. 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
Tel: 220/588-264 or 265 

HOUSTON 
(Houston West) 

William H. Lemons 

Area Director 

Room 200 Federal Bldg. 

2320 LaBranch St. 

Houston, Texas 77004 
Tel: 713/226-4304 
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(Houston East) 

Kar le G. Berg 
Area Director 
413 Old Federal Bldg. 

201 Fannin St. 

Houston, Texas 77002 

Tel: 713/226-0611, Ext. 4308 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Kenneth J. Graue 
Area Director 
409 Federal Bldg. 

Indianapolis, Ind* 46204 
Tel: 317-633-8425, Ext. 2o 

JACKSON 
Joseph C. Massey 
Area Director 
675 Milner Bldg* 

210 South Lamar St* 

Jackson, Miss. 39201 
Tel: 601/948-2349 

JACKSONVILLE 

Laban F. Chappell 

Area Director 

552 New Federal Building 

400 West Bay Street 

Jacksonville, Fla. 32202 

Tel: 904/791-2489 

JERSEY CITY 

Frank B. Mercurio 

Regional Director 

907 U. S. Parcel Post Bldg* 

341 Ninth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 10001 

Tel: 212/971-7556 

KANSAS CITY 

^ e x L. Wayman 

Area Director 

241 U. S. Court House 

811 Grand Avenue 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 

Tel: 816/374-5721 

Knoxville 

Lillard Trice 
Area Director 
Room 802 

706 Walnut Street, S. W. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 3 7902 
Tel: 615/524-4246 



LEXINGTON 

Ernest C. Orr 
Area Director 
Fuller Building 
120 W. Second 
Lexington, Ky. 40507 
Tel: 606/252-2575 

LITTLE ROCK 

Bill D. Guse 

Area Director 

3527 Federal Office Bldg. 

700 W* Capitol Ave. 

Little Rock, Ark. 72201 
Tel: 501/372-5292 

LONG BEACH 
James L. Murray 
Area Director 
4134 Atlantic Ave* 

Long Beach, Calif. 90807 
Tel: 213/426-3381 

LOS ANGELES 
George W. Vaughan 
District Director 
7714 Federal Building 
300 N. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90012 
Tel: 213/688-4974 

Carl M. Oelrich 
Area Director 
3064 Federal Building 
300 N. Los Angeles St. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90012 
Tel: 213/688-4957 

LOUISVILLE 
Richard D. Robinette 
Area Director 
187-E Federal Bldg. 

600 Federal Place 
Louisville, Ky. 40202 
Tel: 502/582-5226 

MADISON 
Jerome Estock 
Area Director 
• 114 Lincoln Building 
303 Price Place 
Madison, Wise. 53705 
Tel: 608/256-4721 

MANCHESTER 
Arthur B. Learmonth 
Area Director 
1270 Elm Street 
Manchester, N. H. 03101 
Tel: 603/669-7716 



MAYAGTIEZ 
Eddie Be .lir-Antonetti 
Area Director 
Americo Marin Bldg. 

105 E. Menclez Vigo St. 
Mayaguez, P. R. 00708 
Tel: 832-3495 

McKeesport 

Joseph J. Sambolt 
Area Director 
306 Ringgold Street 
McKeesport, Pa. 15132 
Tel: 412/673-9703 

MEMPHIS 
Robert L. Sawyer 
Area Director 
486 Federal Office Bldg. 

167 N. Main St. 

Memphis, Tenn. 38103 
Tel: 901/534-3418 

MIAMI 

Clem J. Denicke 
Area Director 
1527 Federal Office Bldg. 
51S.W* First Ave. 

Miami, Fla. 33130 
Tel: 305/350-5767 

MILWAUKEE 

Edmuiid Shedd 

Area Director 

535 Grain Exchange Bldg* 

741 N. Milwaukee St* 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53202 
Tel: 414/272-8600, Ext. 3585 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Donald Essig 
Area Director 
117 Federal Bldg. 

110 S. Fourth St. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55401 
Tel: 612/334-2594, Ext. 95 

MOBILE 

Charles A. Roberts 

Area Director 

Rooms 406-408 

951 Government Street Bldg. 

951 Government Street 

Mobile, Ala. 36604 

Tel: 205/433-3205 
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MONTGOMERY 

Dalton O. Blake 

Area Director 

4?, 1 South McDonough St. 

Montgomery, Ala. 36104 

Tel: 205/263-7346 

NASHVILL E 
Claiborne W. Carden 
Area Director 
Room 610 

1720 West End Bldg. 

1720 West End Ave. 
Na.ohville, Tenn. 3 7203 
Tel: 615/242-5452 

NEWARK 

Hugo C. Sica 

Area Director 

970 Broad St. , Rm. 836 

Newark, N. J. 07102 

Tel: 201/645-2279 

NEW ORLEANS 
John T, Radovich, Jr. 

Area Director 

632 Federal Building 

600 South Street 

New Orleans. La. 70130 

Tel: 504/527-6171 

NEW YORK 
Benjamin Rothstein 
Area Director 
26 Fed. Plaza, Rm* 2946 
New York, N. Y. 10007 
Tel: 212/264-8185 

Alfred S. Bell 
Area Director 
Room 806 
450 Seventh Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 10001 
Tel: 212/971-5563 

OAKLAND 

Earl L. Henderson 

Area Director 

354 -21st St., Rm. 412 

Oakland, Calif. 9 46 12 

Tel: 415/273-7146 or 7147 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Shirley C* Thorne 

Area Director 

Rm. 210, Post Office Bldg. 

3rd & Robinson Streets 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 73 102 

Tel: 405/236-2587 
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OMAHA 

Floyd L* Wilson 
Area Director 
2118 Federal Bldg. 

215 N. 17th Street 
Omaha, Neb. 68102 
Tel: 402/221 - 4682 

OR LAN 

William C. Truman 
Area Director 
Room 30 9 

Orlando Professional Ctr. 

22 W. Lake Beauty Drive 
Orlando, Fla. 32 806 
Tel: 904/377-2255 

PATERSON 
Leonard R. Jacoby 
Area Director 
133 Ellison St. 

Paterson, N. J. 07505 
Tel: 201/278-9500, Ext. 203 

PHI LADE LPHIA 
John A. Craven, Jr. 

Area Director 

700 Penn Square Bldg. 

1317 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 
Tel: 215/597-4950 

PHOENIX 
John Breen 
Area Director 
Park Plaza Bldg* 

1306 N. First St. 

Phoenix, Ariz* 85004 
Tel: 602/261-4224 

PITTSBURGH 
Hyman Richman 
Area Director 
702 Federal Bldg, 

1000 Liberty Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
Tel: 412/644-2996 

PITTSFIELD 

Stanley C. Wollaston 

Regional Director 

John F. Kennedy Federal Bldg. 

Government Center 

Boston, Mass. 02203 

Tel: 617/223-6716 

PORTLAND 
Philip Schilling 
Area Director 
204 Federal Building 
76 Pearl Street 
Portland, Maine 04112 
Tel: 207/775.3344 



PORTLAN D 

Donald W. Henry 

Area Director 

317 The Pioneer Courthouse 

520 S, W. Morrison 

Portland, Oregon 97204 

Tel: 503/226-3724 

PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY 
Charles M. Angell 
Regional Director 
Rm. 1524, Jefferson Bldg. 
1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 
Tel: 216/597-7550 

PROVIDENCE 
John S. Dawber 
Area Director 
210-212 John E. Fogarty- 
Federal Bldg. 

24 Weyboaset Street 
Providence, R. I. 02903 
Tel: 401/528-4378 

RALEIGH 

Julian E. Parker 

Area Director 

Room 374, Federal Building 

310 New Bern Avenue 

Raleigh, N. C. 27611 

Tel: 755/4190 

RICHLAND 
Howard Peterson 
Area Director 
1821 Smith Tower Bldg. 

506 Second Ave. 

Seattle, Wash, 98104 
Tel: 206/583-4432 

RICHMOND 

Robert F. Ferguson, Jr. 

Area Director 

10-016 Federal Building 

400 N. Eighth St. 

Richmond, Va, 23219 
Tel: 703/782-2995 

RIVERSIDE 
Theodore Revak 
Area Director 

7238 S. Painter Ave. , Rm. E 
Whittier, Calif. 90602 
Tel: 213/698-7951 

ROANOKE 

David E. Pickard 

Area Director 

609-13 Peoples Fed. Bldg. 

101 S* Jefferson St. 

Roanoke, Va. 24011 
Tel: 703/343-6368 
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ROCHESTER 

Edward J. McMamara 

Area Director 

431 Federal Office Bldg. 

121 Ellicott St. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 14203 
Tel: 716/842-3210 

ST. LOUIS 
Jack R. Younce 
Area Director 
^lON, 12th St. 

Room 563 

St, Louis, Mo. 63101 
Tel: 314/622-4706 

SACRAMENTO 

William C. Buhl 

Area Director 

8410 Federal Bid. & U. S. 

Courthouse Building 
650 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814 
Tel: 916/449-2346 

SALT LAKE CITY 
Donald D. Drew 
Area Director 
3207 Federal Office Bldg. 

125 S. State Street 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

Tel; 801/524-5706 

SAN ANTO NIQ 
Harry B. Nunn, Jr. 

Area Director 
403 Kallison Bldg. 

434 S. Main Avenue 

San Antonio, Texas 78204 

Tel: 512/225-5511, Ext. 4304 

SAN FRANCISCO 
John M. Silver 
Area Director 
Federal Office Building 
50 Fulton St. , Rm. 170 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
Tel: 415/556-6815 

SAVANNAH 

William A. Savage 

Area Director 

210 U.S. Post Office Bldg. 

State and Bull Streets 

Savannah, Ga. 31402 

Tel: 912/232-4222 



SEATTLE 

Gladys I. Guy 

Area Director 

1821 Smith Tower Bldg. 

506 Second Ave. 

Seattle, Wash. 93104 
Tel: 206/583-4482 

SHR EVEPQRT 
Kenneth G. Swartz 
Area Director 
511 Ricou-Brewster Bldg. 
425 Milam Street 
Shreveport, La. 71101 
Tel: 318/425-6652 

SOUTH BEND 
John A. J. Solbeck 
Area Director 
406 Commerce Building 
103 West Wayne Street 
South Bend, Ind. 46601 
Tel: 219/234-7273 

S PRING FIELD 

Harry Neubas 

Area Director 

716 Myers Building 

101-107 Fifth Street 

Springfield, m. 62701 

Tel: 217/525-4060/4061 

SPRING FIELD 
Joseph T. Masucci 
Area Director 
340 Federal Office Bldg. 

&: Courthouse 
436 Dwight Street 
Springfield, Mass. 01103 
Tel: 413/781-2353 

SYRACUSE 
George Hopkins 
Area Director 
O r Donnell Building 
321 Erie Blvd. , West 
Syracuse, N. Y. 13202 
Tel: 315/473-3583 

TAMPA 

Delbert L. Coleman 

Area Director 

505 New Federa.1 Bldg. 

500 Zack Street 
Tampa, Fla. 33602 
Tel: 813/228-7101 
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TRENTON 
Leon Rosenberg 
Area Dii*ector 
143 Ea3t State St. 

Trenton, N. J. 08608 
Tel: 609/599-338 2/3383 

TULSA 

Samuel H. Bond 
Area Director 
Federal Building, Rm. 307 
333 West Fourth St. 

Tulsa, Okla. 74103 

Tel: 918/58 1-7151, Ext. 7696 

WACO 

Ben W. Ferrell 
Area Director 
621 Professional Building 
5th and Franklin Streets 
Waco, Texas 76701 
Tel: 817/756-6296 

WHITTIER 
Theodore Revak 
Area Director 
Main Floor 

7238 S. Painter Avenue 
Whittier, Calif. 90602 
Tel: 213/247—2202 (ask for 
793-5839) 

WICHITA 

Walter S. Gick 

Area Director 

411 Beacon Building 

116 South Main Street 

Wichita, Kansas 6 7202 

Tel: 316/267-6466 

WILKES-BARRE 

Daniel V. Foster, j r . 

Area Director 

Wyoming Valley Veterans Bldg. 
19 North Main Street 
Wilkes-Barre, p a . 18701 
Tel: 717/825-6316 
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CONSUMER FOOD PROGRAM 



ttimie r i “r ? Common dity Distribution Program is directly handled by various 

agencies. Individuals to contact at both the District and State levels are listed below: 



Northeast: 



Southea s t: 



Midwest; 



Wallace F. Warren, Director, 
Plaza, Room 1611, New York, 



Food and Nutrition Service, USDA, 26 Federal 
New York 10007. Tel: 212/264-1194 or 1195. 



Sta te s Served : 
Mas lachus e tts , 
Island, Vermon 



Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
t, West Virginia 



Russell H. James, Director, Food and Nutrition Service , USDA, 1795 
Peachtree Road, N. E. , Room 302, Atlanta, Georgia 30309. Tel: 404/52 6*5131. 



States Served : Alabama 

Carolina, Puerto Rico, 



* Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virgin Islands, 



N orth 
Virginia 



r inis M. Doyle, Director, Food and Nutrition Service, USDA, 536 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 60605. Tel: 312/353-6664 or 6665. 



South we at: 



States Served : Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 

Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin 



Missour i, 



Martin D. Garber, Director, Food and Nutrition Service , USDA, 500 South 
Ervay Street, Room 3-127, Dallas, Texas 75201. Tel: 214/749-2877 or 2878 

States Served: Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas 



W e stern : 



Charles M. Ernst, Director, Food and Nutrition Service 
Building, Room 734, 630 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
Tel: 415/556-4951 or 4952. 



USDA, Appraisers* 
California 94111. 



- e s — rv e j : Alaska, American Samoa, Arizona, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Trust Territory 
Washington, Wyoming 



California, Guam, Hawaii, 
of the Pacific Islands, Utah, 



List of State Distributing Agencies starts on next page. 
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Program 



STATE DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES 



(Address correspondence 



COMMODITY DISTRIBUTE K 

Commodity Dis trrbutic ivision) 



ALABAMA 

State Department of Pensions 
and Security 

Administrative Bldg. , 5th Floor 
64 N. Union Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

ALASKA 

Department of Administration 
Pouch C 

Juneau, Alaska 99801 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
Department of Education 
Pago Pago, Tutuilr. 

American Samoa 96920 

ARIZONA 

State Dept, of Public Welfare 
1921 N. 22nd Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 

ARKANSAS 

State Dept, of Public Welfare 
P. O. Box 5254 

North Little Rock, Ark. 72115 
CALIFORNIA 

State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall, Room 314 
Sacramento, California 95814 

County of Los Angeles 
County of Los Angeles Purchasing 
and Store Department 
2011 N. Soto Street 
Los Angeles, California 90032 

COLORADO 

Department of Social Services 
1600 Sherman Street 
Derver, Colorado 80203 

CONNECTICUT 

Dept, of Finance and Control 

460 Silver Street 

Middletown, Connectict 06458 

DELAWARE 

Department of Public Welfare 
P. O. Box 309 

Wilmington, Delaware 19889 



to Director, 

DISTRICT OF COL 1 ' MBIA 
Public Schools of L C. 

415 12th Street, N. W. 

Room 806 

Washington, D, C. 20004 
FLORIDA 

Dept, of Health and Rehabili- 
tative Services 
P. O. Box 2050 
Jacksonville, Florida 32203 

GEORGIA 

State Annex Bldg. , Rm. 215 
156 Trinity Avenue , S. W. 
Atlanta > Georgia 30303 

GUAM 

Department of Education 
Government of Guam 
P. O. Box DE 
Agana, Guam 96910 

HAWAII 

State Department of Education 
Business Division 
P. O. Box 2 360 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 

IDAHO 

Department of Public Assistance 
Box 1189 

Boise, Idaho 83701 
^ILLINOIS 

State Dept, of Public Instruction 
State House 

Indianapolis , Indiana 46204 
IOWA 

State Dept, of Social Services 
Lucas State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

KANSAS 

State Dept, of Social Welfare 
State Office Building 
Topeka, Kansas 666l2 

KENTUCKY 

State Dept, of Agriculture 
Capitol Annex 

Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 



LOUIS, ANA 

5tate F^pt. of Public Welfare 
O. lox 4065, Capitol Annex 
aton ^puge, Louisiana 708 04 

MAINE 

State Departme. t of Education 
State House 
A ugi s ta , Maine 04330 

MARYLAND 

State Department of Education 
301 West Preston Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 

MASSACHUSETTS 

State Department of Education 

182 Tr c . ont Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02111 

MICHIGAN 

State Dept, of Social Services 
Lewis Cass Bldg., , 4th Floor 
Lansing, Michigan 48913 

MINNESOTA 

State Department of Education 
State Centennial Bldg. , 4th Floor 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

MISSISSIPPI 

State Department of Education 
Woolf oik State Building 
P. O, Box 771 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 

MISSOURI 

State Department of Public 
Health and Welfare 
State Office Building 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65102 

MONTANA 

State Dept, of Administration 
State Capitol Building 
Helena, Montana 59601 

NEBRASKA 

Department of T ublic Welfare 
State Capitol Luilding 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 
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NEVADA 

State Department of Education 
Heroes Memorial Building 
Room 208 

Carson City, Nevada 89701 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Department of Administration 
and Control 
12 Hills Avenue 
Concord, N. H. 03301 

NEW JERSEY 
Agricultural Commodity 
Distribution Section 
Division of Purchas and Property 
605 South Broad Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08638 

NEW MEXICO 
Health and Social Services 
Department 
Box 1968 

Albuquerque, N. M. 8710 3 
NEW YORK 

Office of General Services 
Executive Department 
Building No. 18 
State Office Building Campus 
Albany, New York 12226 

NORTH CAROLINA 
State Dept, of Agriculture 
119 Agriculture Building 
Raleigh, N. C. 27602 

NORTH DAKOTA 
State Dept, of Public Instruction 
State Capitol Building 
Bismarck, N. D. 58501 

OHIO 

Department of Public Welfare 
80 South 6th Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

OKLAHOMA 

Department of Public Welfare 

P. O. Box 25352 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 73125 

OREGON 

Department of General Services 
Surplus Property Section 
1225 Ferry Street, S, E. 

Salem, Oregon 97310 



PENNSYLVANIA 
Department of Property and 
Supplies 

2221 Forster Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17125 

PUERTO RICO 
Dept, of Social Services 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
1671 Ponce de Leon Avenue 
Stop 24 -- P. O. Box 11697 
Santurce, P. R. 00910 

RHODE ISLAND 
General Service Rotary Fund 
General Store Building 
Howard, R. I. 02834 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Department of Education 
916 Rutledge Building 
Columbia, S. C. 29201 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Department of Public 
Ins truction 

State Capitol Building 
Pierre, S. D. 57501 

TENNESSEE 

State Dept, of Agriculture 
Ellington Agriculture Center 
P. O. Box 9039, Melrose Station 
Nashville, Tennessee 37204 

TEXAS 

State Dept, of Public Welfare 
J. H r Reagen Building 
Room 41 3 

Austin, Texas 78711 

TRUST TERRITORIES OF THE 
PACIFIC ~ 

Office of the High Commissioner 
Trust Territories of the Pacific 
Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 

UTAH 

State Dept. of Public Welfare 
223 State Capitol Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 

VERMONT 

Department of Administration 
State Administration Building 
Montpelier, Vermont 05603 
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VIRGINIA 

State Department of Agriculture 
203 N. Governor Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Department of Social Welfare 
Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 

WASHINGTON 
Department of Genera] 

Administration 
4140 E. Marginal Way South 
Seattle, Washington 98134 

WEST VIRGINI A 
Department of Welfare 
3624-C MacCorkle Avenue, S. E, 
Charleston, West Virginia 25304 

i 

WISCONSIN 

Department of Public Instruction 
126 Langdon Street j 

Madison, Wisconsin 53702 j 

WYOMING ] 

State Department of Education j 

State Capitol Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 i 



I 



NATIONAL FORESTS CAMPS 



F or iniorma 
the Regional 

Region I; 
Region II : 
Region III: 

Region IV : 
Region V : 

Region VI: 

Region VII: 

Region VIII : 

Region IX: 



o 




:ion on available camping space at National Forests, youth coordinators should contact 
Foresters listed below: 

Neal M. Rahm, Federal Building, Missoula, Montana 59801. Tel: 406/549-3379. 
States Served : Idaho, Montana, Washington. 

Bill Lucas, federal Center, Building 85, Denver, Colorado 80225, Tel: 303/233-6841. 

States Served; Colorado, Nebraska, South Dakota, Wyoming, 

William D. Hurst, 517 Gold Avenue, S. W. , Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tel: 505/843-2401. 

States Served : Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma. 

Vernon Hamre, 324 25th Street, Odgen, Utah 84401. Tel: 801/399-6201. 

States Served : Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 

Douglas Leisz, 630 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 94111 
Tel: 415 / 556-43 10. 

States Served : California. 

Charles A. Connhaughton, P. O. Box 3623, Portland, Oregon 97208. 

Tel: 503/226-2101. 

States Served : Oregon, Washington. 

Theodore Schlapfer, 50 Seventh Street, N. E. , Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
Tel: 404/526-5177. 

States Served : Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 

J. Cravens, 633 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee Wiaconshi 53203 
Tel: 414/272-3600. 

States Served: Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Maine, 

New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

(VACANT) Federal Office Building, P. O. Box 1628, Juneau, Alaska 99801 
Tel: 907/586-7263. 

States Served: A la s ka . 
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BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION STATE LIAISON OFFICERS 

(Where an asterisk appears, copies of all correspondence are to be sent to 
those persons.) 

°f fleer of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, U.. S. Department 
qfatil 1S d ®? lgnated by the Governor and is responsible for reviewing 

Iccord with a" P r °P° s ff s to determine whether these proposals are in 

h t , * . * statewide recreation plan and to decide whether the proposals 

Wafoi d r« eCelV6 4 . matching grants from the Department of the Interior's Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Program. These State Liaison Officers are: 



ALABAMA 

Claude D. Kelley, Director 
Department of Conservation 
Administrative Building 
Montgomery, AL . 36104 

Tel : 2 0 5/ 269—7 231 

ALASKA 

Theodore G. Smith, Director 
Division of Parks 
323 E. Fourth Avenue 
Anchorage, AL. 99501 
Tel: 907/279-6642 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
Frank C. Mockler 
Lt. Governor of American 
Samoa 

Pago Pago, Tutuila 
American Samoa 96920 

ARIZONA 

Roger Gruenewald 
Outdoor Recreation 

Coordinating Commission 
2211 W . Greenway Road 
Phoenix, AZ . 85023 

Tel: 602/942-3000 

ARKANSAS 

Frank A. Patalano, Exec. Director 

Arkansas Planning Commission 

Game and Fish Building 

Capitol Mail 

Little Rock, AK. 72201 

Tel: 501/371-1211 

CALIFORNIA 

William Penn Mott, Jr., Director 
Departmenc of: Parks & Recreation 
1416 Ninth Street, Room 1311 
Sacramento, CA. 95814 
Tel: 916/445-2358 

COLORADO 

Harry K „ Woodward, Director 
Division of Game, Fish & Parks 
Department of Natural Resources 
6060 Broadway 
Denver, CO. 80216 
Tel: 303/825-1192 



CONNECTICUT 

Joseph, N. Gill, Commissioner 
Department of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources 
Hartford, CO. 06115 
Tel: 203/566-4667 

DELAWARE 

David R. Keifer, Director 
State Planning Office 
Thomas Collins Building 
530 S. DuPont Highway 
Dover, DE. 19901 
Tel: 302/736-1216 

DISTRICT QF COLUMBIA 
J oseph iTI Cole , Director 
D.C. Recreation Department 
3149 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20010 
Tel: 202/628-6000 

FLORIDA 

Ney c. Landrum, Director 
Division of Recreation and Parks 
Department of Natural Resources 
J . Edwin Larson Building 
Tallahassee, FL. 32304 
904/224-8102 

GEORGIA 

Tom M. Linder, Jr. 

State Planning and Community 
Affairs Officer 
Bureau of State Planning and 
Community Affairs 
270 Washington Street, S.W. 

Atlanta, GA. 30334 
Tel: 404/656-3821 

GUAM 

Frank I. San Nicolas, Director 
of Land Management and 
Executive Secretary for the Planning 
Commission 
Territory of Guam 
Agana, G u. 96910 

George W. Ingling, Coordinator 
of Federal Programs 
Territory of Guam 
Agana, G U. 96910 
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HAWAII 

Shelly M. Mark, (Dr, ) , Director 
Department of Planning and 
Economi c De ve 1 oprne n t 
State Capitol 
Honolulu, HI. 96813 
Tel: 808/531-6251 

IDAHO 

Wilhelm M. Beckert, Director 
Idaho Department of Parks 
2261 Warm Springs Avenue 
Boise, ID. 83706 
Tel: 208/384-2154 

Harold T. Brown, Chairman 
Idaho Park Board 
Box 374 

Filer, ID. 83328 
ILLINOIS 

Henry N. Barkhausen, Director 
Department of Conservation 
400 Spring Street 
Springfield, IL. 62706 
Tel: 217/525-6302 

INDIANA 

John R. Lloyd, Director 
Department of Natural Resources 
603 State Office Building 
Indianapolis, IN. 46204 
Tel: 317/633-6344 

William J. Andrews, Deputy Director 
Department of Natural Resources 
603 State Office Building 
Indianapolis, IN. ^6209 

David C. Click, Deputy Director 
Department of Natural Resources 
603 State Office Building 
Indianapolis, ^N. 46209 

IOWA 

E. B. Speaker 

Assistant to the Director 

State Conservation Commission 

State Office Building 

300 Fourth Street 

Des Moines, IA. 50319 

Tel: 515/281-3156 

Fred A. Priewert, Director 

State Conservation Commission 

State Office Building 

300 Fourth Street 

Des Moines, IA. 50319 

Tel: 515/281-3156 

KANSAS 

Lynn Burris, Jr., Director 
State Park and Resources 
Authority 
801 Harrison 
Topeka, KS. 66612 
Tel: 913/296-2281 



KENTUCKY 

Frank J. Groschelle, Spec. Assistant 
to the Governor 

State Capitol Building, Room 157 
Frankfort, KY. 40601 
Tel: 502/564-3605 

LOUISIANA 

L amar Gibson, Director 

State Parks and Recreation Commission 

Louisiana National Bank Building 

150 N. Third Street 

Baton Rouge, LA. 70801 

Tel: 504/389-5761 

MAINE 

Lawrence S tuart , Di rector 

State Parks and Recreation Commission 

Statehouse 

Augus ta , ME . 04301 

Tel: 207/289-3821 

MARYLAND 

Spencer P. Ellis, Director 
Department of Forest and Parks 
State Office Building 
Annapolis, MD. 21404 
Tel: 301/268-3371 

Raymond J. Puzio 
State Planning Department 
Room 1103, State Office Building 
Baltimore, MD. 21201 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Arthur Browne'll, Commissioner 

Department of Natural Resources 

State Office Building, Government Center 

100 Cambridge Street 

Boston, MA. 02202 

Tel: 617/727-3163 

MICHIGAN 

Ralph A. MacMullan (Dr. ) , Director 
Michigan Department of Natural Resources 
Stevens T. Mason Building 
Lansing, MI. 48^26 
Tel: 517/373-1220 

Norman F. Smith, Chief 

Recreation Resource Planning Division 

Michigan Department of Natural Resources 

Stevens T. Mason Building 

Lansing, Michigan 48926 

Tel: 517/373-1170 

MINNESOTA 

Robert L. Herbst, Commissioner 
Department of Natural Resources 
301 Centennial Building 
658 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, MN. 55101 
Tel: 612/221-2549 

MISSISSIPPI 

Spencer E. Medlin, Comptroller 
Mississippi Park System 
717 Robert E. Lee Building 
Jackson, MS. 39201 
Tel: 601/354-6321 
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MISSOURI 



Robert L. Dukeson, Exec. Secretary 
Inter-Agency Council for Outdoor 
Recreation 

1203 Jefferson Bldg. , Box 564 
Jefferson City, MO. 65101 
Tel; 31^/635-3262 



NEW MEXICO 

Gutierrez » State Planning 
Officer, state Planning Office 
Room 406, Executive Legis. Bldg. 
Santa Fe, NM. 87501 
Tel; 505/827-2316 



MONTANA 



NEW YORK 



Robert F. Cooney, Asst. Chief 
Recreation and Parks Division 
Department of Fish and Game 
Mitchell Bldg. 

Helena, MT. 55601 
Tel; 406/449-3682 

Frank Dunkle, Director 
Department of Fish and Game 
Mitchell Bldg. 

Helena, MT. 

Tel; 406/449-3186 

NEBRASKA 

Willard R, Barbee, Director 
Game and Parks Commission 
State Capitol Bldg. 

Lincoln, NB. 68509 

Tel: 402/477-5211 Ext. 471 

NEVADA 

Elmo J. De Ricco, Director 
Department of Conservation and 
Natural Resources 
Nye Bldg. , Room 214 
Carson city, NV. 89701 
Tel; 702/882-7482 

Cronkhite, Administrator 
Division of state Parks 
Nye Bldg, , Room 221 
Carson City, NV. 89701 



•-ax u m i'rezioso. Commissioner 
Office of Parks and Recreation 



State Office Bldg., 
Albany, NY. 12226 
Tel: 518/457-6744 



Campus Bldg. 



NORTH CAROLINA 

William L. Turner (Dr.), Director 
Department of Administration 
State of North Carolina 
Raleigh, NC. 27602 
Tel; 919/829-7232 



Irvin Aldridge, Director 
Department of Local Affairs 
P. 0. Box 1991 
Raleigh, NC . 27602 



James s. Stevens, Administrator 
Recreation Division 
Department of Local Affairs 
407 Administration Bldg. 

P. O. Box 1991 
Raleigh, NC. 27602 



NORTH DAKOTA 

John Greenslit, Coordinator 
State Outdoor Recreation Aqencv 
State Office Bldg. 

900 East Blvd. 

Bismarck, ND. 58501 
Tel: 701/224-2430 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



OHIO 



George Gilman, Commissioner 
Department of Resources and 
Economic Development 
State House Annex 
Concord, r*n. 03303 
Tel: 603/271-2411 

NEW JERSEY 

Richard j. Sullivan, Commissioner 
Department of Environmental Protection 
Trenton, NJ. 08625 
Tel: 609/292-2886 






t r wwj i. 

Department of Natural Resources 
907 Ohio Departments Bldg. 
Columbus, OK. 43215 
Tel: 614/469-3770 



OKLAHOMA 



Robert H. Breeden, Director 
Industrial Development and Park 
Department 

500 mij, Rogers Memorial Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, OK. 73105 
Tel: 405/521-2413 
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OREGON 



TENNESSEE 



R. L. Porter 
State Highway Engineer 
State Highway Department 
Salem, OR. 97310 
Tel: 503/364-1071 

David G. Taibot 

State Parks Superintendent 

301 Highway Bldg. 

Salem, OR. 97310 
Tel: 503/364-1006 

Kessler R. Cannon 
Assistant to the Governor 
Natural Resources 
State Capitol - Room 109 
Salem, OR. 97310 

PE NNSYLVANIA 

Irving Hand, Executive Director 
State Planning Board 
Box 191, Finance Bldg. 

Harrisburg, PA. 17120 
Tel: 717/787-2086 

PUERTO RICO 

Dora Pasarell (Mrs . ) , Administrator 
Public Parks and Recreation 
Administration 
P. O. Box 3207 
San Juan, PR. 

Tel: 809/725-1966 

RHODE ISLAND 

John L. Rego, Director 
Department of Natural Resources 
Veteran's Memorial Bldg. 

83 Park street 
Providence, ri . 02903 

Tel: 40:1/277-2771 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

John a. May (Col.), Director 
Division of Outdoor Recreation 
Department of Parks, Recreation 
and Tourism 
P. O. Box 1358 
Columbia, SC. 29202 
Tel: 803/758-3164 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Robert Hodgins, Director 
Department of Game, Fish and Parks 
State Office Bldg. 

Pierre, SD. 57501 
Tel: 605/224-3387 



William L. Jenkins, Commissioner 
Department of Conservation 
2611 West End Avenue 
Nashville, TN. 37203 
Tel: 615/741-2164 

TEXAS 

J. Pearce Johnson, Chairman 
Parks and Wildlife Commission 
608 Brown Bldg. 

Austin, TX. 78701 
Tel: 512/472-6211 

UTAH 

Gordon E. Harms ton. Exec. Director 
Department of Natural Resources 
319 state Capitol Bldg. 

Salt Lake City, UT. 84114 
Tel: 801/328-5691 

VERMONT 

Forrest E. orr. Exec. Director 
Interagency Committee on Natural 
Resources 
Statehouse 

Montpelier, VT. 05602 
Tel: 802/223-2311 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Evan A. Francois, Commissioner 
Department of Conservation and 
Cultural Affairs 
Post Office Box 595 
Charlotte Amalie 
St. Thomas, VI. 00801 
Tel: 809/774-3320 

Viqqo A. Wallace 
Director of Outdoor Recreation 
Post Office Box 2412 
Charlotte Amalie 
St. Thomas, VI. 00801 

VIRGINIA 

Elbert Cox, Director 
Commission of outdoor Recreation 
Eighth Street office Bldg. 

803 East Broad Street 
Richmond, VA. 23219 
Tel: 703/770-2036 
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WASHINGTON 



Lewis A. Bell , Chairman 
Interagency Committee for 
Outdoor Recreation 
Post Office Box 1489 
Olympia/ WA. 98501 
Tel: 206/753-7140 

Stanley Francis/ Administrator 
Interagency Committee for 
Outdoor Recreation 
Post Office Box 1489 
Olympia, WA. 98501 

WEST VIRGINIA 

William H. Ley / Acting Director 
Federal-State Relations 
State Office Bldg. 

Charleston/ WV. 25305 
Tel: 304/348-3562 

WISCONSIN 

John A. Beale/ Deputy Secretary 
Department of Natural Resources 
Post Office Box 53701 
Madison, WI. 53701 
Tel: 608/266-53701 

Attention: Alvin E. Nelson 

WYOMING 

Paul H. Westedt/ Director 
Wyoming Recreation Commission 
Box 309/ State Office Bldg. 
Cheyenne/ Wyoming 82001 
Tel: 307/777-7695 
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POVERTY INDEXES 



The following tables developed for the Neighborhood Youth Corps should 
be used for determining family income below the poverty level. 



Family Size 


Income 

(Non-Farm) 


Income 

(Farm) 


1 


$1, 800 


$1, 500 


2 


$2,400 


$2, 000 


3 


$3, 000 


$2, 500 


4 


$3, 600 


$3, 000 


5 


$4, 200 


$3,500 


6 


$4, 800 


$4, 000 


7 


$5,400 


$4, 500 


8 


$6, 000 


$5, 000 


9 


$6, 600 


$5, 500 


10 


$7, 200 


$6, 000 


11 


$7, 800 


$6, 500 


12 


$8,400 


$7, 000 


13 


$9, 000 


$7, 500 



For families with more than 13 members, add $600 for each additional 

member in a non-farm family and $500 for each additional member in a 
farm family. 




a 
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Poverty Index for Alaska 



Income Income 

Family Size (Non-Farm) (Farm) 



1 


$ 2, 250 


$1,875 


2 


$ 3, 000 


$2, 500 


3 


$ 3,750 


$3, 125 


4 


$ 4, 500 


$3, 750 


5 


$ 5, 250 


$4, 375 


6 


$ 6, 000 


$5, 000 


7 


$ 6, 750 


$5, 625 


8 


$ 7, 500 


$6, 250 


9 


$ 8, 250 


$6, 875 


10 


$ 9, 000 


$7, 500 


11 


$ 9, 750 


$8, 125 


12 


$10, 500 


$8, 750 


13 


$11, 250 


$9,375 


For families with 


more than 13 members, add $750 for 


oacli additional 


member in a non- 


farm family and $625 for each additional member in a 


farm family. 








Poverty Index for Hawaii 






Income 


Income 


Family Size 


(Non-Farm) 


(Farm) 


1 


$ 2, 100 


$1,725 


2 


$ 2, 800 


$2, 300 


3 


$ 3, 500 


$2, 875 


4 


$ 4, 200 


$3,450 


5 


$ 4, 900 


$4, 025 


6 


$ 5, 600 


$4, 600 


7 


$ 6, 300 


$5, 175 


8 


$ 7, 000 


$5, 750 


9 


$ 7, 700 


$6, 325 


10 


$ 8,400 


$6, 900 


11 


$ 9, 100 


$7,475 


12 


$ 9,800 


$8, 050 


13 


$10, 500 


$8, 625 



For families with more than 13 members, add $700 for each additional 
member in a non-farm family and, $575 for each additional member in a 
farm family. - 1 
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TAX BREAK FOR STUDE NTS HOLDING 
SUMMER JOBS 



Students get some breaks on their earnings from summer iobs 
or part-time work under 1969 amendments to the income tax law. 

s - ummer Jobs, Taxes . One provision, effective May 1, permits 
a b v. en or any other taxpayer to avoid having income taxes withheld 
from his pay if he owed no tax in 1969 and expects to own none for 1970. 
Thus he does not have to go without part of his earnings until time to 
tile for a refund early in 1971. 



More tax-free income. Two other provisions of the new tax 
law will benefit students, and many others. One increases a taxpayer's 

*?“ *°” $ ' S0 ° **°,! 625 - ’ ihe SeCond ^Places the former minimum 
andard deduction of $300 with a low-income allowance, or deduction, 

O $1, 000. Thus income is not taxable until it reaches $1, 725 in 1970* 
compared with $900 in 1969. * ’ * ’ 



. Return. The new law also liberalizes the requirement for filing 

income tax returns with the Internal Revenue Service. Formerly a 
return had to be filed for income of $600 or more, even though no tax 
was due. Now, no return has to be filed if 1970 income is less than 



Withholding. Even though an employee is exempt from with- 
holding of income tax, he still will receive a W-2 withholding form from 
his employer after the end of the year. That is because there is no ex- 
emption from the withholding of Social Security tax. The rate for ] 970 

is 4.8 per cent each on employee and employer, and in 1971 will be 5 2 
per cent. 
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"I look upon the youth of today of every race and 
creed as a fountainhead of ideas, as an infinite reservoir 
of knowledge containing energy of solar dimensions. 

"All of our hopes for the future are with them. ..." 



Vice President Spiro T. Agnew, Chairman 
President's Council on Youth Opportunity 
February 21, 1970. 
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* U, S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 1 1971 O - 435-363 (2434) 



